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ART  WITHOUT  THE  ARTIST  ‘ 

By  George  Moore 

At  the  end  of  the  ’forties  Ruskin  preached  :  Let  us  abandon 
ourselves  unreservedly  to  Nature,  and  his  teaching  gave 
birth  to  Pre-Raphaelitism,  unless  indeed  the  truth  is  that 
the  painters  Rossetti,  Millais,  and  Holman  Hunt  stood 
up  one  evening  in  a  studio  in  Newman  Street,  all  three 
crying  together  :  If  we  purify  ourselves  in  ignorance  and 
put  our  trust  in  Nature,  we  shall  rediscover  the  innocency 
of  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  So  did  Robert 
Ross  relate  to  me  the  story  of  the  movement,  and,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  I  often 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  write  it :  but  he  could  not  be 
persuaded,  for  to  do  so,  he  said,  would  deprive  him  of  the 
pleasure  of  talking  it,  and  I  was  disappointed,  for  no 
more  perfect  beginning  of  a  story  was  ever  invented  than 
the  three — a  Robespierre,  a  Danton,  a  Marat,  standing  up 
together  proclaiming  their  faith  in  Nature.  A  little  too 
dramatic  and  self-conscious  they  were  for  an  aesthetic 
revolution,  some  may  think,  but  for  many  no  more  than  a 
few  moments  of  reflection  are  needed  to  remember  that 
the  natural  would  be  for  the  painters  to  discover  the  truth 
themselves  and  find  their  apostle  afterwards  in  Ruskin. 

But  however  our  feelings  go,  whether  in  the  direction 
of  Ruskin  or  the  painters,  we  must  not  forget  that  Ruskin 
was  a  craftsman,  a  master  of  the  lead  pencil,  whose 
drawings  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  their  kind,  if 
we  except  Turner’s.  His  architectural  drawings  must  have 
been  admired  by  Whistler  in  secret,  and  there  are  drawings 
in  which  his  pencil  followed  a  range  of  hills  revealing  the 

(i)  The  following  will  form  the  Preface  to  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  George 
Moore’s  Hail  and  Farewell,  shortly  to  be  published  by  Mwsrs.  Heinetnann. 
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beauty  of  every  fold  and  the  swerve  of  every  outline.  An 
exquisite  draughtsman !  and  the  question  now  comes 
whether  these  drawings  were  done  in  the  ’forties.  If 
Robert  Ross  were  alive  he  could  tell  me ;  but  assuming  that 
some  were  accomplished  about  that  time  and  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  literary  comment  (which  is  not  unlikely,  his  pen 
and  pencil  being  as  dependent  one  upon  the  other  as  the 
musical  notes  of  a  song  are  upon  the  words  they  enhance 
and  illustrate),  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  consider  Ruskin 
as  a  mere  propagandist,  and  are  obliged  to  admit  that  his 
handicraft  counted  for  a  little  in  the  declaration  that  was 
destined  to  give  to  England  an  art  entirely  her  own. 

Hitherto  England  had  derived  her  inspiration  from 
abroad,  but  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  was  English  as 
a  Surrey  hedgerow.  But  before  the  hedgerow  there  were 
scattered  bushes,  and  before  the  Pre-Raphaelite  move¬ 
ment  there  were  quakings  and  stirrings.  Mulready  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  Yes,  but  what  you  tell  me  is  no 
more  than  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  all  my  life ! 
Words  that  tell  plainly  how  unable  Mulready  was  by  tem¬ 
perament  to  appreciate  the  love  of  beauty  that  inspired  the 
brotherhood  and  directed  their  choice  to  beautiful  things 
with  a  view  to  making  them  seem  even  more  beautiful  than 
they  were  by  a  beautiful  handieraft,  of  whieh  I  should 
speak  at  length  if  the  subject  of  this  preface  was  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  or  Pre-Raphaelitism.  As  it  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that 
the  desire  of  Man  to  discover  the  source  of  things  led 
critics,  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  William 
Dyce,  and  to  hang  a  pretty,  romantic  movement  round  the 
neck  of  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  all  painters,  dry  and 
punctilious. 

So  things  are  misrepresented  in  this  world  even  by  the 
best  intentioned !  But  truth  is  stronger  than  good  inten¬ 
tions,  and  of  late  years  Dyce’s  name  as  a  possible  claimant 
has  been  dropped  and  the  Newman  Street  episode 
accepted  as  the  authorised  version. 

A  small  thing  Pre-Raphaelitism  may  be,  no  more  than 
a  daisy  in  the  great  flower  garden  of  the  world’s  art;  but 
a  daisy  that  is  your  own  is  perhaps  better  than  a  sunflower 
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that  is  somebody  else’s,  and  it  is  with  reluctance  I  remark 
that  Rossetti  was  an  Italian — born  in  England,  nurtured 
in  England,  it  is  true;  that  Millais  came  from  the  Channel 
Islands  and  was  perhaps  of  French  stock.  But  Holman 
Hunt’s  English  blood  has  never  been  called  into  question 
happily;  so  we  are  in  possession  of  an  artistic  movement 
more  or  less  exclusively  our  own,  and  one  that  lasted  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  dates  are  approximately  from 
1850  to  1870.  Millais  was  painting  the  three  Miss 
Armstrongs  in  Cromwell  Place  in  the  ’seventies,  and 
drooping,  the  movement  lingered  on  still  a  few  years,  till 
in  the  ’eighties  a  great  painter,  James  M'Neill  Whistler, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  pronounce  what  may  be 
described  as  a  funeral  oration  over  it.  None  was  necessary, 
for  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  was  dead  and  beyond 
hope  of  resurrection  before  a  goodly  assembly  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  was  called  to  the  Dudley  Gallery  to  hear 
the  artist  exalted,  placed  above  Nature,  and  his  business 
declared  to  be  to  take  hints  from  Nature,  to  interpret  and 
to  amplify,  to  use  Nature  as  a  musician  uses  the  piano. 
All  the  same,  James  M'Neill  (I  drop  the  Whistler,  the 
name  being  an  absurd  one  and  a  disparagement  to  his 
painting)  could  not  do  else  than  concede  a  part  of  every 
picture  to  Nature,  an  admission  that  will  be  regarded  as  a 
weakness  by  many  who  have  followed  after  him.  In  his 
Ten  O'clock  he  admits  that  Nature  can  on  occasions 
create  a  picture  : — 

The  sun  blares,  the  wind  blows  from  the  east,  the  sky  is  bereft  of 
cloud,  and  without  all  is  of  iron.  The  windows  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are 
seen  from  all  points  of  London.  The  holiday-maker  rejoices  in  the 
glorious  day,  and  the  painter  turns  aside  to  shut  his  eyes. 

How  little  this  is  understood,  and  how  dutifully  the  casual  in  Nature 
is  accepted  as  sublime,  may  be  gathered  from  the  unlimited  admiration 
daily  produced  by  a  very  foolish  sunset. 

The  dignity  of  the  snow-capped  mountain  is  lost  in  distinctness,  but 
the  joy  of  the  tourist  is  to  recognise  the  traveller  on  the  top.  The  desire 
to  see,  for  the  sake  of  seeing,  is,  with  the  mass,  alone  the  one  to  be 
gratified,  hence  the  delight  in  detail. 

.And  when  the  evening  mist  clothes  the  riverside  with  poetr\’,  as  with  a 
veil,  and  the  poor  buildings  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  the  tall 
chimneys  become  campanili,  and  the  warehouses  are  palaces  in  the  night, 
and  the  whole  city  hangs  in  the  heavens,  and  fairy-land  is  before  us — then 
the  wayfarer  hastens  home ;  the  working  man  and  the  cultured  one,  the 
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wise  man  and  the  one  of  pleasure,  cease  to  understand,  as  they  have 
ceased  to  see;  and  Nature,  who,  for  once,  has  sung  in  tune,  sings  her 
exquisite  song  to  the  artist  alone,  her  son  and  her  master — her  son  in 
that  he  loves  her,  her  master  in  that  he  knows  her. 

When  the  beautifully  proportioned  brown,  square  book 
drops  upon  my  lap,  my  mind  reverts  to  the  Nocturnes, 
and  I  have  not  long  to  wait  before  a  pale  grey-green  waste 
of  waters  rises  up  in  my  thoughts,  with  shadowy  shores, 
receding  lights,  and  on  the  horizon  dimmer  lights,  and 
half  submerged  in  the  swelling  tide  a  trailing  sea-weed  of 
lovely  design.  A  mingling  of  night  and  day  is  on  the 
waters,  and  the  artist  hears  the  song  that  Nature  sings,  this 
time  in  tune,  and  returns  home  to  report  it  in  paint  and 
afterwards  in  words  so  beautiful  that  we  do  not  forget  the 
warehouses  like  palaces  in  the  night,  nor  the  artist  who 
declares  himself  Nature’s  son  and  master — her  son  in  that 
he  loves  her,  her  master  in  that  he  knows  her.  A  beautiful 
prose  this  is,  beautiful  as  the  artist’s  paint.  Can  I  say 
more?  And  it  is  with  regret  that  I  pick  a  hole  in  it;  but 
my  argument  compels.  James  M'Neill’s  point  is  that 
Nature  is  rarely  an  artist.  But  may  we  not  say  the  same  of 
Man?  Indeed,  James  M‘Neill  says  it  on  the  first  page  of 
his  book?  Are  not,  then,  Man  and  Nature  equal,  both  of 
them  being  seldom  artists?  James  M‘Neill  would  have 
found  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  if  he  had  sought  to 
do  so  I  should  have  asked  him  to  come  to  the  Royal  Academy 
with  me.  Nature  sings  in  tune  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year,  and  sings  in  vain,  there  being  no  artist 
about  who  understands  her;  and,  taking  Nature’s  adven¬ 
tures  into  painting  as  being  on  the  whole  equal  to  those  of 
Man,  we  will  turn  to  Nature’s  novels. 

A  novel  is  the  story  of  a  man’s  life,  and  I  think  we  shall 
find  that  Nature  provides  ends  for  lives  more  strangely 
significant  than  any  invented  by  story-tellers.  The  end  of 
Beau  Brummel  at  Nice  seems  to  me  one  of  Nature’s 
triumphs ;  in  it  she  has  surpassed  anything  that  I  remember 
for  the  moment  in  Tolstoy,  or  Turgenev,  or  Tchekov,  or 
Balzac.  We  all  have  a  hearsay  knowledge  of  Beau 
Brummel.  We  have  heard,  or  think  we  have  heard,  that 
he  came  to  London  with  a  fifty-pound  note  in  his  pocket. 
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no  more,  and  a  talent  for  dressing  himself  so  remarkable 
that  he  soon  began  to  set  the  fashion  in  clothes  and  was 
much  sought  after  by  tailors.  His  wit  was  ready  and  he 
reigned  in  London  for  twenty  years,  till  one  evening  he 
said,  addressing  the  Regent :  “  George,  ring  the  bell !  ” 
The  Regent  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant  was  told  to 
send  round  for  Mr.  Drummers  carriage.  Everybody 
wondered,  and  everybody  understood  that  the  knell  of  his 
popularity  had  been  rung.  The  friends  who  had  endured 
the  Beau’s  authority,  accepting  rebuffs,  sarcasms  and  in¬ 
solences  of  every  kind  complacently,  foresaw  their  release 
from  tyranny  in  the  incident,  and  soon  after,  if  not  imme¬ 
diately  after,  the  Beau  found  himself  without  a  friend  in 
London.  And  for  some  years,  I  know  not  for  how  many, 
he  lived  in  Nice  with  an  ever-fading  brain,  without  friends 
or  money,  his  only  entertainment  being  the  donning  of  his 
gala  clothes  of  other  days  and  listening  to  his  servant 
announcing  the  high-sounding  titles  of  his  former  friends, 
till  the  cracking  of  the  sconces  restored  him  to  sanity  and 
the  sadness  thereof. 

For  another  great  conqueror,  Napoleon,  Nature  invented 
an  end  that  equals  in  beauty  the  one  she  devised  for  Beau 
Brummel :  she  placed  him  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  to 
watch  and  to  listen  to  the  Atlantic,  a  wonderful  end.  And 
Tolstoy’s  end  is  very  wonderful  if  we  eonnect  it  with  the 
strange  morality  that  he  preached  from  the  Steppes,  a 
veritable  Jeremiah,  telling  that  a  wife  who  leaves  her  hus¬ 
band  will  meet  a  violent  end;  no  matter  how  kind  her 
lover  may  be,  she  will  not  escape  her  fate.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  in  Anna  Karenina’s  suicide,  and  we 
do  whilst  the  book  is  in  our  hands ;  but  we  do  not  follow 
the  great  writer  in  T he  Kreutzer  Sonata,  for  the  morality 
preached  in  that  book  is  that  unless  we  marry  a  woman 
who  is  physically  disagreeable  to  us,  we  shall  plunge  of  a 
certainty  a  stiletto  through  the  exquisite  jersey  that 
tempted  us  in  the  beginning.  Mad  indeed  is  the  moralist 
who  would  reform  our  natures;  and  Nature,  having 
watched  the  preacher  all  the  while,  decreed  an  end  the 
significance  of  which  cannot  escape  even  the  most  casual 
reader :  a  flight  from  his  wife  and  home  in  his  eighty- 
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second  year,  and  his  death  in  the  waiting-room  of  a 
wayside  railway  station  in  the  early  hours  of  a  March 
morning. 

The  correlation  of  the  end  of  a  story  to  the  story  itself 
is  that  of  the  hand  to  the  arm ;  neither  is  complete  without 
the  other.  The  end  of  Heloise  and  Abelard  is  very 
beautiful.  Nature  furnished  it,  together  with  a  large 
part  of  the  narrative,  for  Nature  does  not  stint  her  literary 
activities  to  ends.  Sometimes  she  undertakes  the  entire 
composition,  as  in  Hail  and  Farewell',  every  episode  and 
every  character  was  a  gift  from  Nature,  even  the  subject 
itself.  And  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  due  attention 
be  paid  to  the  call  that  was  vouchsafed  to  me  whilst 
walking  in  the  Hospital  Road,  and  if  the  fact  be  borne  in 
mind  that  from  that  day  forward  I  never  seemed  to  have 
doubted  that  I  was  needed  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  words ; 
Highly  favoured  am  I  among  authors  !  rose  to  my  lips 
instinctively,  I  might  say  incontinently,  as  I  opened  my 
garden  gate  one  morning  in  May,  for  the  true  significance 
of  the  words  was  not  perceived  by  me  whilst  I  worked 
at  Nature’s  bidding,  taking  down  her  many  surprising 
inventions,  thinking  they  were  my  own  because  they 
happened  to  come  my  way.  For  Nature  is  a  sly  puss; 
she  sets  us  w'orking,  but  we  know'  nothing  of  her  designs; 
and  for  years  I  believed  myself  to  be  the  author  of 
Hail  and  Farewell,  whereas  I  was  nothing  more  than  the 
secretary,  and  though  the  reader  may  doubt  me  in  the 
sentence  I  am  now  writing  he  will  believe  that  I  am  telling 
no  more  than  the  truth  when  the  narrative  leads  him  to 
Coole  Park  and  he  meets  the  hieratic  Yeats  and  Lady 
Gregory  out  walking,  seeking  living  speech  from  cottage 
to  cottage,  Yeats  remaining  seated  under  the  stunted  haw¬ 
thorn  usually  found  growing  at  the  corner  of  the  field, 
Lady  Gregory  braving  the  suffocating  interior  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  Idiom.  And  the  feeling  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  providential  in  the  art  of  Hail  and  Farewell  will  be 
strengthened  when  the  reader  comes  upon  Yeats  standing 
lost  in  meditation  before  a  w'hite  congregation  of  swans 
assembled  on  the  lake,  looking  himself  in  his  old  cloak  like 
a  huge  umbrella  left  behind  by  some  picnic  party;  and 
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raising  his  eyes  from  the  book,  the  reader  will  say :  This 
is  Nature,  not  Art !  and  his  thoughts  reverting  to  the  name 
upon  the  title-page,  he  will  add  :  A  puny  author  indeed, 
who  merits  a  severe  reprimand,  if  not  punishment :  with  such 
a  figure  as  Yeats  he  should  have  created  something 
overtopping  Don  Quixote.  He  has  done  well,  of  course, 
for  with  such  material  he  could  not  have  done  badly, 
but  .  .  . 

Whilst  Yeats  contemplates  the  lake  and  its  water-fowl, 
esurient  Edward  devours  huge  loin  chops,  followed  by 
stewed  chicken  and  platesful  of  curried  eggs,  for  he  is 
suffering  terrific  qualms  of  conscience.  And  finding  that 
food  cannot  allay  them,  he  founds  a  choir  for  the  singing 
of  Palestrina  Masses,  hoping  to  do  something  for  his 
Church;  but  the  only  result  of  Palestrina  is  the  emptying* 
of  two  churches.  How  the  emptying  of  the  two  churches 
came  about  I  will  suffer  the  reader  to  find  out  for  himself, 
for  I  feel  that  the  episode  will  once  more  strengthen  the 
conviction  in  him  that  the  book  he  is  reading  is  Nature’s 
own  book,  wrought  by  providential  hands;  but  when  he 
meets  JE  in  Salve  he  will  discard  the  belief  that  Nature 
is  the  real  author  of  the  book  and  will  attribute  the  author¬ 
ship  to  Erin.  On  reflection  it  may  seem  to  him  that  the 
name  Erin  has  been  turned  to  derision  by  much  bad  poetry 
in  modern  times,  and  being  a  student  of  ancient  Ireland 
the  name  Banva  may  occur  to  him.  Banva  was  Ireland’s 
name  when  the  Druids  flourished,  and  AL  is  the  last 
believer  in  Druid  mysteries.  Yeats  is  hieratic,  Edward  is 
esurient  (eating  procured  his  death),  but  iE  is  neither 
hieratic  nor  esurient;  indeed,  he  is  apt  to  forget  his  food, 
so  subject  is  he  to  ideas,  so  willing  to  deliver  everybody 
of  his  idea,  if  he  have  one.  He  has  helped  all  and  sundry 
through  the  labours  of  parturition,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Gregory,  who  delivers  herself,  and  very  easily, 
of  her  own  plays  and  stories.  Now  is  there  a  w’ord  that 
would  represent  him  as  hieratic  represents  Yeats,  as 
esurient  represents  Edward?  I  am  sure  there  is  a  word — 
yes,  it’s  coming,  it’s  coming  .  .  .  I’ve  got  it — maieutic  ! 
The  maieutic  AL  !  A  trilogy,  if  ever  there  was  one,  each 
character  so  far  above  anything  one  meets  in  fiction  that 
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the  reader’s  thoughts  will  return  to  Banva  as  the  author, 
thinly  disguised  by  the  puerile  name  of  George  Moore,  of 
this  extraordinary  work.  And  if  any  doubt  regarding  the 
authorship  still  remains  in  his  mind,  it  will  be  dispelled, 
I  think,  by  the  labours  of  Plunkett  and  Gill  in  Ireland 
during  the  ten  years  which  Hail  and  Farewell  chronicles. 

Yeats  and  dear  Edward  and  AL  are  outside  and  beyond 
anything  that  has  ever  appeared  before  in  print;  there  is 
no  standard  by  which  we  can  judge  them;  but  in  the  case 
of  Plunkett  and  Gill  there  is  a  standard,  and  a  literary 
standard.  The  reader  has  read  or  has  heard  of  Flaubert’s 
Bouvard  and  Pecuchet,  two  clerks  whom  a  fortune  beguiles 
from  their  offices  and  an  evil  spirit  urges  to  experiment  in 
all  directions,  one  of  which  is  horticulture,  and  their  efforts 
produce  a  melon  that  has  all  the  qualities  a  melon  should 
have  except  one — the  monstrous  fruit  is  uneatable.  France 
has  laughed  at  the  joke  for  forty  years,  appreciating  the 
point  of  it :  the  wrecking  of  a  theory  by  a  simple  fact  over¬ 
looked  by  the  theorists;  and  Plunkett  and  Gill  reproduced 
the  originals  almost  line  for  line,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  exceeded  the  originals,  which  is  not  surprising  if  the 
theory  advanced  in  this  paper  be  true,  that  Nature’s  inven¬ 
tions  exceed  the  artist’s.  Whosoever  doubts  this  I  would 
invite  to  compare  Flaubert’s  invention  of  the  melon  with 
some  of  the  disasters  that  followed  Plunkett’s  and  Gill’s 
philanthropic  career  in  Ireland.  Some  of  these  disasters 
the  reader  will  discover  in  the  book,  succinctly  related,  but 
the  crowning  disaster  is  the  one  that  I  hope  will  engage 
his  attention.  Inspired  by  a  very  noble  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  Banva,  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  breed 
of  Irish  asses  might  be  improved ;  and  having  sent  to  the 
library  for  all  the  books  on  the  subject,  the  twain  spent  six 
days  reading,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  mistakes  that 
had  been  made  hitherto  in  the  breeding  of  asses.  On  the 
seventh  day  several  hundred  pounds  were  sent  to  Alex¬ 
andria  for  the  purchase  of  sires — but  no,  I  will  not  deflower 
the  joke  by  reporting  what  happened  to  the  unfortunate 
asses  on  the  voyage.  A  broad  smile  will  illumine  the  face 
of  the  reader  and  the  smile  will  wax  broader  till  he  bursts 
into  laughter,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  impotent  jackass 
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that  brays  at  Foxrock,  he  will  cry  aloud  :  Bravo  !  and  clap 
his  hands.  But  I  would  not  give  a  false  impression  of 
Banva’s  book.  The  reader  will  find  many  touching 
incidents  in  it.  Tchekov  should  have  written  the  story 
of  the  snow  lion ;  he  would  have,  had  not  Banva  been  busy 
dictating  it  to  me. 

So  far  my  task  of  introducing  Hail  and  Farewell  to  the 
reader  has  been  an  easy  one.  All  the  merits  of  the  book 
belong  to  Banva,  and  the  demerits,  alas  !  to  me.  In  this 
new  edition  I  have  not,  needless  to  say,  meddled  with 
Banva’s  inventions  and  with  the  characters  that  she  brought 
into  the  book.  For  me  to  lay  hands  upon  these  would  be 
as  unseemly  as  if  I  were  to  undertake  to  rearrange,  to 
emendate,  to  revise  the  work  of  some  great  author — more 
unseemly,  perhaps,  for  Banva  is  a  spiritual  entity;  the  Irish 
themselves  are  always  willing  to  strike  a  blow  for  Banva. 
So  my  editing  was  limited  to  re-knitting  and  mending  the 
literary  texture,  which  seemed  to  me  in  many  places  loose 
and  casual.  I  have  done  my  best  with  it,  and  even  now, 
despite  all  my  stitching  and  unstitching,  as  Yeats  would 
say,  I  have  not  woven  a  garment  worthy  of  Banva. 


VOX-  cxvii.  N.S. 
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THE  HUMBERT  SAFE  OF  GERMAN 
INDUSTRY:  A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN 


By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Berlin,  February  ^th. 

The  Luther  Cabinet  was  born  amid  great  difficulties. 
Hardly  were  the  birth  difficulties  proper  got  over  when 
new  difficulties  of  a  very  serious  kind  arose  in  a  question 
which  is  essentially  a  question  of  the  undue  influence  of 
industry,  in  particular  of  big  industry,  in  the  politics  of 
the  Republic.  The  Marx  Cabinet,  for  whose  acts  the  new 
Chancellor,  last  year  Finance  Minister,  is  responsible, 
secretly  agreed  to  pay  715,000,000  gold  marks  compensa¬ 
tion  to  Ruhr  industry  for  its  losses  under  the  Micum  Agree¬ 
ments,  and  it  actually  did  pay  out  645,000,000  marks,  or 
almost  the  whole  sum.  Coming  simultaneously  with  the 
Barmat  scandal,  which  in  turn  is  only  one  of  several  recent 
cases  of  corruption  and  Parliamentary  and  official  laxity, 
the  Ruhr  compensation  affair  has  made  a  considerable  stir. 
At  best  the  Reichstag’s  Budget  right  was  violated  by  the 
payments  already  made ;  at  worst — and  as  Democrats  and 
Socialists  see  things — there  is  a  new  example  of  that 
industrial  dictatorship  which  internationally  was  associated 
with  Hugo  Stinnes  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  which,  in  fact, 
is  impersonal,  arising  largely  out  of  the  great  growth  in 
wealth  of  industry  as  compared  with  before  the  war. 

Readers  will  already  divine  that  the  title  “  The  Humbert 
Safe  ”  is  here  applied  contrary  to  its  historical  sense. 
Unlike  the  Paris  Safe,  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Safe 
(that,  in  the  main,  is  its  location)  has  proved  to  contain 
not  only  all  that  was  promised,  but  a  great  deal  more.  The 
title  is  used  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  a  mystery 
for  years  prevailed  concerning  the  state  of  post-war  Ger¬ 
man  industry  in  the  matters  of  financial  strength  and 
productive  capacity.  What  were  the  great  industrial  com¬ 
panies’  assets,  liabilities,  ownership  of  real  estate,  plant, 
transport,  and  wares?  What  became  of  the  vast  nominal 
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yields  of  new  stock  issues  during  the  inflation  years;  was 
the  pre-war  mortgage  and  debenture  indebtedness  really 
wiped  out;  if  so,  had  it  been  replaced  by  new  long-term 
debts?  This,  the  most  important  question  for  Germany 
from  viewpoint  of  reparations  and  of  international  competi¬ 
tion,  was  a  mystery  because  of  the  currency  chaos. 
In  measure  as  the  mark  depreciated,  company  accounts 
and,  in  particular,  company  balance-sheets  became  more 
and  more  meaningless.  The  companies  themselves 
premised  that  their  balance-sheets  and  profit-and-loss 
accounts  were  issued  only  in  order  to  observe  a  legal 
formality.  Marks  depreciated  to  the  one-hundredth  of 
their  values  appeared  in  the  same  accounts  added  to  marks 
depreciated  to  the  one-thousandth  of  their  value;  for  the 
principle  “a  mark  is  a  mark” — Mark  gleich  Mark — was 
unchallenged  law.  Between  the  dates  of  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  balance-sheet  the  values  of  buildings  and 
machinery  rose  perhaps  fiftyfold.  Capital,  even  when 
vastly  greater  than  in  1913,  remained  so  small  compared 
with  the  other  inflation  totals  that  ultimately  the  combined 
capitalisations  of  all  companies  with  Bourse  quotations 
would  not  have  paid  for  a  tram-ticket.  Large  holdings  of 
valuable  stocks  in  controlled  concerns,  owing  to  impos¬ 
sibility  of  valuation,  were  entered  at  the  nominal  sum  of 
I  mark.  The  general  public  could  learn  nothing  from  a 
balance-sheet.  The  insiders,  the  company  directors  and 
officials,  knew  little  more,  because  even  if  some  classes  of 
assets,  such  as  buildings  and  wares,  had  an  intrinsic,  deter¬ 
minable  gold  value,  other  classes,  such  as  cash  and  claims 
for  debts,  changed  in  gold  value  rapidly  together  with 
the  mark  exchange;  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  mark  might 
in  one  day  halve  or  double  a  company’s  liabilities  for  short- 
and  long-term  debts. 

The  currency  stabilisation  of  November,  1923,  first  made 
possible  the  solution  of  the  industrial  enigma.  The  key 
to  the  Humbert  Safe  came  in  shape  of  Dr.  Marx’s  gold 
mark  balance-sheet  law  of  the  following  December.  The 
last  paper  mark  balance-sheets  were  compiled  for 
December  31st,  1923.  The  first  gold  mark  balance-sheets 
were  to  show  conditions  on  the  following  day,  January  ist, 
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1924;  but  for  their  preparation  and  issue  time  until 
November  30th  was  allowed.  A  gold  mark  balance-sheet 
naturally  did  not  mean  a  mere  conversion  into  gold  marks 
of  the  last  paper  mark  totals.  These  were  unreliable  and 
even  absurd.  It  meant  an  entirely  new  revaluation  of 
assets  and  liabilities  in  gold,  and  the  fixing  of  the  new 
capital  and  reserve  in  gold.  It  meant,  in  most  cases,  the 
scaling  down  of  the  inflated  capitalisation  totals  which 
were  reached  in  the  mark  depreciation  years;  for  nearly  all, 
but  not  quite  all,  companies  did  inflate  their  capital,  some 
by  less  than  50  per  cent.,  some  by  10,000  per  cent,  or  more. 
The  new  capital,  the  law  enacted,  must  not  be  less  than 
5,000  gold  marks;  and  the  denominations  of  single  shares 
must  be  scaled  down  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  capital.  No 
share  must  be  of  lower  denomination  than  20  gold  marks; 
if  the  capitalisation  scaling  down  ratio  was  so  drastic  that 
it  would  bring  shares  to  below  20  gold  marks,  two  or  more 
old  shares  must  be  fused  to  make  one  new.  An  illustrative 
example  may  be  given  of  a  company  before  the  war,  at  the 
end  of  the  inflation  age,  and  after  reconstruction  under  the 
new  gold  mark  balance-sheet  law  ;  1913,  capital  1,000,000 
gold  marks,  divided  into  1,000  i,ooo-gold  mark  shares; 
December,  1923,  capital  300,000,000  paper  marks,  divided 
into  300,000  1,000-paper  mark  shares;  1924,  capital 
1,500,000  gold  marks,  divided  into  75,000  20-gold  mark 
shares.  Here,  as  the  scaling  down  of  capital  in  the  ratio  of 
200  to  I  would  have  yielded  300,000  shares  of  only  5  gold 
marks  each,  four  old  shares  are  combined  to  produce  one 
new  share  of  the  lowest  permissible  20-gold  mark 
denomination. 

On  the  question  what  would  be  revealed  by  the  opening 
of  the  industrial  Humbert  Safe  extraordinarily  divergent 
views  were  held,  even  by  expert  and  impartial  Germans 
who  had  no  axe  to  grind.  There  were  half  a  dozen  reasons 
why  industry  should  be  worse  off  than  before  the  war,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  reasons  why  it  should  be  better  off. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  weakened  by  loss  of  owned 
or  affiliated  concerns  in  ceded  territories;  its  plant  had  not 
been  renewed  for  a  decade;  its  foreign  investments  and 
home  mark  holdings  had  disappeared;  it  had  been 
plundered  without  system  by  the  French  occupiers  in 
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1923,  and  later  with  system  under  the  Micum  agreements. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  had  erected  buildings  and  set  up 
plant  for  army  supply  purposes  during  the  war ;  it  had  had 
vast  State  and  private  credits  which,  having  wisely  invested 
in  expansion,  it  had  later  paid  off  in  worthless  marks ;  and 
in  the  same  easy  way  it  had  got  rid  of  nearly  all  its  pre-war 
mortgage  and  debenture  debts.  The  net  result  of  these 
opposite  influences  was  clear  to  no  one.  Almost  the  only 
generally  admitted  fact  was  that  industry  had  not  become 
more  efficient.  Inffation  proved  fatal  to  efficiency  in  the 
sense  of  economical  production  methods.  For  years — in 
fact,  from  mid-1919  to  mid-1923 — prevailed  at  home  the 
so-called  Catastrophe  Boom  (which,  however,  never  led 
to  catastrophe).  Everything  was  bought  up  greedily  in  a 
feverish  desire  for  “  flight  from  the  mark  ” ;  and  the  small 
quantities  of  goods  that  remained  over  after  satisfying  this 
home  boom  were  exported  easily  owing  to  the  low  gold 
export  prices  which  resulted  from  the  almost  ceaseless 
paper  mark  depreciation.  In  such  conditions  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  methods  were  unnecessary;  old  machines  were  as 
good  as  new,  and  half -skilled  workmen  were  as  good  as 
skilled.  Hence  the  chief  feature  in  factory  and  w'orkshop 
development  in  1919-23  was  not  (as  is  sometimes  alleged 
abroad)  modernisation  and  improvement  of  technical 
appliances  and  methods,  but  rather  extensive  expan¬ 
sion,  in  the  form  of  increased  construction  and  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  machines.  This,  were  it  not  otherwise  provable, 
might  be  deduced  from  the  new  gold  mark  balance-sheets. 
The  quantity  of  mechanism  of  production  has  in  most  cases 
very  greatly  increased. 

The  new  balance-sheets,  it  must  be  premised,  are  not — as 
Germans  put  it — “  objective.”  In  compiling  them  the 
industrial  magnates  pursued  policies  of  their  own.  The 
balance-sheet  law  gave  them  great  freedom.  It  left  open 
the  question  whether,  for  instance,  buildings  and  plant  were 
to  be  valued  according  to  the  cost  of  replacement,  to  the 
sale  value,  or  to  the  estimated  earning  power.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  naturally  required  first  to  determine  the  gold 
mark  value  of  their  assets  and  of  their  liabilities  other  than 
capital,  and  next  to  fix  their  capital  at  a  sum  representing 
their  net  assets;  at  a  sum,  that  is,  which  would  produce  a 
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balance.  In  fact,  having  policies  of  their  own,  the  com¬ 
panies  proceeded  otherwise ;  they  determined  their  liabili¬ 
ties  pretty  exactly,  that  being  easy ;  next  they  decided  what 
would  be  a  convenient  and  desirable  capital ;  and,  finally, 
having  added  liabilities  and  capital  together,  they  valued 
their  assets  at  a  total  which  would  yield  the  necessary 
balance.  This  is  a  known  fact,  and  is  even  proved  by  the 
fact  that  companies  of  entirely  different  dimensions  which 
were  under  the  same  personal  influences  summarily 
adopted  the  same  scaling-down  ratio;  thus  five  chief 
Stinnes  companies  scaled  down  in  the  ratio  of  lo  to  7; 
and  the  three  biggest  companies  in  the  “  Aniline  Concern  ” 
fixed  exactly  the  same  gold  mark  capitals  and  reserves. 
Some  company  officials  had  reasons  of  principle  for  show¬ 
ing  a  great  increase  in  net  property  and  fixing  the  new 
capitalisation  correspondingly  high;  the  officials  of  other 
companies  considered  profession  of  poverty  and  a  low 
capitalisation  more  advantageous.  Big  capital,  said  some, 
means  higher  taxation  and  a  large  share  of  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Bonds  burden ;  it  means  low  dividends  or  none ;  and 
it  means  a  chronic  under-par  Bourse  quotation  which  would 
make  it  difficult  to  raise  new  capital,  since  company  law 
forbids  the  issue  of  stock  at  under  par.  Small  capital, 
said  others,  means  an  admission  of  shrinkage  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  magnitude,  a  loss  of  prestige,  difficulty  of  raising 
money  by  debenture  issues,  and  opposition  by  the  share¬ 
holders,  who  will  be  enraged  at  the  drastic  scaling  down. 
The  fact  that  this  as  a  question  of  principle  was  publicly 
discussed  for  months  only  emphasises  what  has  been  said 
that — within  certain  limits,  of  course — the  new  gold  mark 
balance  sheets  are  a  result  of  directors’  policies,  of  their 
determination  to  value  their  assets  too  high  or  too  low, 
accordingly  as  it  seemed  best  for  the  company’s  future. 

In  this  matter,  as  the  year  1924  progressed,  a  radical 
change  took  place.  The  companies,  mostly  second  or 
third  class  concerns,  which  issued  gold  mark  balance-sheets 
before  the  summer,  valued  their  net  property,  and  there¬ 
fore  fixed  their  new  gold  mark  capital,  notoriously  low.  As 
the  paper  mark  capitalisations  attained  in  the  inflation 
years  were  often  very  high,  this  low  fixing  of  gold  mark 
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capital  involved  a  drastic  scaling  down;  and  shareholders 
violently  protested.  Nevertheless,  the  companies  as  a 
whole  showed  a  considerable  increment  in  total  capitalisa¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  before  the  war.  Companies,  num¬ 
bering  loi,  which  had  a  capitalisation  of  178,377,000  gold 
marks  in  1913,  were  able  to  fix  their  new  capitals  at 
224,092,000  gold  marks.  Those  companies  did  not  belong 
to  the  classes  which  expanded  greatly  during  and  after 
the  war;  among  them  was  not  one  of  the  great  metal, 
engineering,  or  chemicals  concerns.  They  had  simply  got 
rid  of  their  debts  as  a  result  of  the  currency  collapse. 
Whereas  in  1913  they  had  mortgage  and  debenture  debts 
totalling  66,355,000  gold  marks,  eleven  years  later  these 
debts  totalled  only  14,076,000  gold  marks.  This  was  the 
first  group  of  companies  to  issue  gold  mark  balance-sheets. 
Later  groups  show  even  more  effectual  getting  rid  of  debt. 
To-day  the  repayment  of  heavy  debts  for  a  song  seems 
an  incredible  feature  of  the  mark  inflation  history,  because 
to-day  (under  the  Third  Taxation  Decree  of  February 
14th,  1924)  such  mortgages  and  bonds  as  were  not  paid 
off  have  been  restored  to  15  per  cent,  of  their  original 
gold  value.  But  two  years  ago  German  creditors,  and  not 
merely  impoverished  individual  citizens  but  great  financial 
concerns,  joyfully  accepted  payment  in  paper  marks  of 
•  practically  no  value.  In  early  September,  1922,  a  pre-war 
mortgage  for  400,(X)0  gold  marks,  or  £20,000,  could  be 
paid  off  with  400,000  paper  marks,  worth  about  £50 ;  and 
insurance  companies,  which  had  large  mortgage  invest¬ 
ments,  accepted,  and  even  invited,  repayment  before 
maturity,  demanding  only  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent.,  or  in 
the  stated  case  £5.  Practically  all  industrial  companies 
took  advantage  of  these  conditions.  Only  rarely  can  one 
find  a  company  whose  long-term  indebtedness  is  as  great 
as  before  the  war. 

While  the  first  companies  to  issue  gold  mark  balance- 
sheets  showed  themselves  richer  than  before  the  war,  the 
cause  of  the  enrichment  appeared  in  the  main  to  be  the 
impoverishment  of  their  pre-war  creditors.  But  these 
companies  valued  their  mechanism  of  production  very 
low.  The  later-appearing  balance-sheets  in  general 
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showed  a  similar  decline  in  indebtedness,  but  showed  also 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  assets.  This 
was  after  the  pessimism  which  prevailed  in  the  first  half 
of  1924  had  been  dissipated  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Dawes  Reparations  scheme  and  by  the  first  inflow  of 
foreign  credits.  Only  companies  which  had  mainly  manu¬ 
factured  armaments  appeared  to  be  worse  off  than  before 
the  war.  The  chief  instance  was  Krupps,  which  value 
their  buildings,  plant,  and  transport  at  only  160,000,000 
gold  marks,  as  against  180,000,000  gold  marks  in  1913. 
The  decline  in  value  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  Krupps’ 
statement  that  over  9,000  of  their  machine  tools,  or  44  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  at  the 
behest  of  the  victor  Powers.  By  November  ist,  1924, 
251  out  of  750  companies  whose  shares  are  quoted  on  the 
Berlin  Bourse  had  issued  their  balance  sheets.  The  result 
is  very  instructive.  It  shows  that  in  nearly  every  indus¬ 
trial  branch  the  net  value  of  property  owned  by  the  com¬ 
panies  has  increased  since  1913,  although  the  proportion  of 
the  increase  differs  much  in  different  groups.  By  net 
property  is  here  meant  the  surplus  of  the  combined  assets 
over  all  liabilities  other  than  capital,  that  is,  the  sum  at 
which,  theoretically,  the  new  capital  should  be  fixed.  In 
practice,  as  stated  already,  the  new  capital  was  more  often 
fixed  first,  and  the  assets  valued  so  as  to  fit  in.  Putting 
the  net  value  of  the  property  owned  by  each  group  at 
100  in  1913,  the  value  to-day  is  : — 


Nature  of 

Number  of 

Company. 

Companies. 

Tramway 

...  6 

400 

Chemicals  ... 

...  14 

280 

Railway  . 

...  4 

210 

Machinery  . 

...  40 

191 

Mining 

11 

142 

Metallurgical 

...  26 

136 

Textiles 

...  32 

1 18 

Paper 

10 

103 

Electricity  . 

10 

75 

Wood  . 

2 

57 

Gas  and  Water 

3 

53 

Banking 

...  8 

30 

The  table  fairly  well  characterises  the  whole  process  of 
enrichment,  though  it  does  not  show  extreme  individual 
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cases.  The  eight  banks  are  included,  not  only  because 
they  happened  to  have  been  in  the  original  list  but  because 
they  illustrate  a  contrast.  Whereas  Industry’s  chief  assets 
consisted  ol  land,  buildings,  machinery  and  wares,  which 
retained  their  gold  value  throughout  the  mark  deprecia¬ 
tion  period,  and  whereas  their  chief  liabilities  consisted 
of  long-term  debts  which  lost  their  gold  value,  Banking’s 
chief  asset  was  its  own  mark  capital,  which  depreciated 
and  almost  disappeared.  Hence  the  four  Berlin  “  D  ” 
banks,  all  formerly  institutions  of  international  rank,  have 
published  balance-sheets  showing  on  an  av^erage  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  70  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  If  tramway 
companies  (with  which  are  classed  light  railway  com- 
painies)  appear  even  better  off  than  manufacturing  and 
raw  material  concerns,  that  is  because  these  undertakings 
were  financed  largely  with  debentures,  which  duly  disap¬ 
peared,  while  the  companies’  material  maintained  its  gold 
value.  Chemicals  companies  appear  next.  During  the 
war  these  expanded  enormously,  financing  themselves  with 
credit,  which  speedily,  owing  to  the  depreciation,  trans¬ 
formed  itself  into  a  gift.  The  increase  in  wealth  of  the 
machinery  concerns  is  due  also  largely  to  expansions  for 
war  purposes  and  to  cheap  credit,  while  mining  companies 
(coal  and  ore)  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  from  the  late 
Reichsbank  President  Havenstein’s  policy  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  credit.  Against  this,  the  non-war  industries,  like 
paper  and  wood,  come  relatively  badly  off,  the  latter  being 
worse  off  than  in  1913.  All  the  251  companies  had  a 
peace  capital  of  1,967,000,000  gold  marks;  at  the  end  of 
the  inflation  era  the  combined  capital  was  19,337,000,000 
paper  marks.  After  scaling  down  in  the  ratio  of  about 
8  to  I,  the  new  gold  mark  capital  was  fixed  at  2,297,000,0(10 
gold  marks,  or  16  per  cent,  more  than  before  the  war. 

This  is  the  average  increase  in  company  wealth.  It  is 
attained,  however,  by  including  banks,  non-war  industries, 
and  non-manufacturing  companies,  and  it  gives  no  idea 
of  the  increase  in  magnitude  of  the  great  companies  which, 
owing  to  their  branch  of  production  or  to  their  pull,  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  State  protection  and  State  credit.  The  best 
example  of  this  class  is  the  “  Aniline  Concern,”  which 
consists  of  the  Hoechster  Farbwerke,  Badische  Anilin, 
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Farbenfabrik  Beyer,  Anilinfabrik  Treptow,  Chemische 
Fabrik  Griesheim,  Weiler  ter  Meer,  and  L.  Cassella,  and 
which  is  associated  with  the  entirely  new  synthetic  nitre 
industry.  All  these  companies  had  the  double  advantage 
of  building  and  equipping  with  borrowed  money,  which 
they  repaid  at  practically  no  cost,  and  simultaneously  of 
getting  rid  of  pre-war  debts,  also  at  practically  no  cost. 
The  Badische  Anilin  Co.  increased  its  plant  and  buildings 
value  from  54  to  127  million  gold  marks,  and  the  Hoechster 
Farbwerke  Co.  from  29  to  58  millions,  while  all  the  com¬ 
panies  reduced  their  mortgage  and  debenture  debts,  the 
Elberfelder  Farbwerke  actually  from  25  million  gold 
marks  to  1,350,000  gold  marks.  The  combined  balance- 
sheet  of  the  companies  (Cassella  omitted)  shows  well  the 
giant  growth  : — 


1913.  1924. 

In  Millions  of  Gold  Marks. 


Land,  buildings,  machinery  ... 

180.7 

317-3 

Wares  . 

...  102.9 

214.7 

Shares  in  other  companies  ... 

-  33-1 

200.0 

Cash,  claims,  etc . 

...  149.3 

197-4 

Liabilities. 

Short  term  debts  . 

...  58.4 

136-7 

Mortgages  and  debentures  ... 

...  70.4 

9-2 

Reserves  . 

...  166.3 

145-0 

Capital  . 

...  144.0 

646.0 

The  “  Concern,”  it  will  be  seen,  is  about  £25,000,000 
better  off  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  But  although  its  capital 
is  so  much  greater  than  then,  it  is  believed  to  have  fixed 
this  new  capital  far  lower  than  it  might  have  done,  and  to 
have  therefore  under-valued  its  assets  very  considerably. 
The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  raw  material  and  machinery 
companies,  all  of  which  issued  their  new  balance-sheets 
just  before  expiry  of  the  allowed  term.  The  big  coal  and 
steel  companies,  unlike  the  manufacturing  companies,  in¬ 
flated  their  capital  very  little  in  the  mark-depreciation 
years,  and  they  have  therefore  escaped  heavy  scalings 
down.  In  most  cases  their  gold  mark  capital  is  to-day 
greater  than  before  the  war.  The  Phoenix  Co.,  a  limb  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  concern  of  Otto  Wolff,  of  Cologne, 
returns  its  nett  property  as  having  increased  threefold 
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since  before  the  war;  the  German  Mineral  Oil  Co.  also 
threefold;  and  the  Upper  Silesian  Cokeries  Co.  actually 
reports  an  increase  of  from  18^  to  96  million  marks,  the 
biggest  increment  of  wealth  reported  by  any  company  of 
rank.  The  South-German  machinery  and  engineering 
concerns  did  extraordinarily  well  out  of  the  inflation.  Of 
thirteen  leading  companies,  all  value  their  nett  assets  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1913;  three  report 
having  cleared  off  all  their  pre-war  mortgages  and  deben¬ 
tures;  and  of  the  other  ten  only  between  four  and  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  this  pre-war  indebtedness  remains.  The 
following  list  shows  the  nett  value  of  assets  of  a  few 
internationally  known  companies  before  the  war,  and  as 
shown  by  the  new  balance-sheets  : — 


1913.  1924. 

Gold  Marks. 


Phoenix  (mining,  metal)  . 

106,000,000 

300,000,000 

Mannesmann  Tubes . 

72,000,000 

1 15,464,000 

German  Mineral  Oil  . 

30,750,000 

100,000,000 

Kloeckner  (coal,  metal)  . 

58,000,000 

90,000,000 

Use  Co.  (iron  ore)  . 

10,000,000 

40,000,000 

Daimler  Motors  . 

8,000,000 

36,360,000 

Vereinigte  Glanzst.  (artificial  silk) 

7,500,000 

30,000,000 

Naturally,  it  is  not  implied  that  from  these  great  in¬ 
creases  in  company  magnitude  the  individual  shareholder 
gained.  Where  between  the  gold  mark  capitals  of  1913 
and  1924  a  period  of  extreme  paper  mark  inflation  inter¬ 
vened,  the  shareholder  usually  lost  heavily.  Owing  to 
the  unpleasant  law  that  “  a  mark  is  a  mark,”  his  original 
gold  mark  shares  duly  became  paper  mark  shares,  and 
when  scaling-down  time  came  they  were  treated  exactly  as 
were  shares  which  were  subscribed  in  paper  marks  during 
the  inflation  years.  In  this  sense  an  old  German  super¬ 
stition  that  during  even  the  worst  inflation  one  could  pre¬ 
serve  one’s  “  substance  ”  by  holding  industrial  stocks, 
whereas  one  must  lose  by  holding  mark  currency  mortgages 
or  debentures  has  been  summarily  exposed.  The  mark 
currency  mortgages  and  debentures  depreciated  in  value, 
it  is  true,  to  nothing  in  November,  1923 ;  with  the  paper 
mark  stabilised  at  the  one-billionth  of  a  gold  mark,  all  the 
mortgages  and  debentures  in  the  Republic  would  not  pay 
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for  a  box  of  matches.  But  whereas,  by  the  very  contro¬ 
versial  Third  Taxation  Decree  already  mentioned,  on 
mortgagors  and  debenture-debtors  was  reimposed  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  original  gold  values,  calculation  on  basis 
of  the  gold  mark  balance-sheets  of  150  industrial  com¬ 
panies  shows  that  the  shares  now  issued  to  pre-war  holders 
are  worth  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  original  invest¬ 
ments.  In  practice  it  proved  more  profitable  to  possess 
mere  paper  mark  claims  than  to  possess  shares  in  some 
of  the  richest  industrial  concerns  in  the  world.  Exceptions 
are  companies  which  did  not  water  their  capital  at  all,  or 
watered  it  very  little.  This  was  the  case  with  the  chief 
Stinnes  companies.  Stinnes,  with  his  genius  for  antici¬ 
pating  all  the  contingencies  of  inflation,  realised  that 
money  should  be  raised  not  by  watering  capital,  and  so 
robbing  the  old  shareholders,  but  by  borrowing  money 
which  would  be  repaid  at  practically  no  cost,  and  so  en¬ 
riching  them.  At  the  end  of  the  inflation  one  of  his  biggest 
companies,  the  Gelsenkirchen,  had  an  even  smaller  capital 
than  before  the  war. 

The  banks  have  been  above  cited  as  an  example  of 
companies  which,  unlike  the  industrial  companies,  lost 
badly,  because  they  possessed  depreciable  money,  and  not 
solid  material  values.  The  shipping  companies  make  a 
third  category — companies  which,  indeed,  had  solid 
material  values  in  shape  of  tonnage,  but  lost  them.  In  this 
respect  the  shipping  companies  come  into  the  Krupp  class, 
but  their  losses  are  much  greater.  Except  tonnage,  the 
shipping  companies  had  no  assets  worth  mentioning;  and 
even  after  the  completion  of  the  reconstruction  programme, 
which  brought  the  whole  national  shipping  back  to 
2,800,000  tons  as  against  the  5,700,000  tons  of  1913,  the 
companies  are  mere  ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  The 
book  value  of  the  Hamburg-America  Line’s  tonnage  to¬ 
day  is  only  69,827,900  marks  against  264,190,000  marks 
in  1913;  of  the  North  German  Lloyd’s,  71,945,500 
marks  against  147,280,000  marks;  and  with  most  of  the 
minor  companies  the  shrinkage  is  in  proportion.  The 
shipping  companies  have  suffered  a  decline  in  capital 
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magnitude  which  is  only  less 
by  the  banks  : — 

serious  than 

that  suffered 

- 

I9»3- 

1924. 

Capital  in  Gold  Marks. 

Hamburg-.‘\merica  . 

180,000,000 

55,icK),ooo 

North  German  Lloyd . 

125,000,000 

33,000,000 

Hamburg-South  .'\merica 

25,000,000 

20,500,000 

German  Australasian  ... 

20,000,000 

18,230,000 

Kosmos . 

I4,000,0(K) 

12, 120,000 

Woermann  . 

20,000,000 

4,000,000 

Hansa 

25,000,000 

12,000,000 

The  financial  position  of  Industry  proper  is  strong.  The 
productive  capacity  of  individual  companies  is  very  often 
much  greater  than  before  the  war;  but  in  estimating  the 
total  relative  productive  capacity  territorial  losses  must 
be  taken  into  account.  These  mainly  affect  the  coal  an-^ 
heavy  iron  branches.  The  one  factor  of  weakness  is  a 
temporary  one — the  shortage  of  working  capital.  The 
increase  in  assets  since  1913  has  not  meant  an  increase  in 
liquid  assets;  indeed,  the  same  currency  troubles  which 
made  the  expansion  of  buildings  and  plant  so  easy  and 
cheap  operated  to  make  liquid  capital  disappear.  Of  late 
industry  has  been  getting  working  capital  from  abroad, 
from  England,  from  America,  from  Holland — from 
America  alone  since  the  Dawes  Scheme  became  law,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  raw  material  concerns  have  managed  to 
borrow  500,000,000  gold  marks.  That  raises  a  new  ques¬ 
tion  :  how,  with  an  already  heavily  passive  trade  balance 
and  the  impending  reparations  transfers,  are  claims  for 
capital  and  interest  of  the  private  credits  to  be  met  ?  With 
this  question  the  new  foreign  creditors  do  not  seem  to 
trouble  their  heads;  the  flourishing  balance-sheets  which 
have  been  roughly  summarised  above  prove  to  the  creditors 
that  the  borrowing  companies  are  more  than  solvent— 
they  are  extremely  rich,  and  that  is  enough. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  an  European  State  asked 
me :  “  What  do  people  in  Britain  think  of  our 

security?  ”  The  Prime  Minister,  fortunately,  is  a  states¬ 
man.  He,  therefore,  was  not  offended  when  I  said : 
“  Excellency,  in  Britain  people  are  not  interested  in  your 
security.” 

Let  us  be  sincere  with  the  world  and  with  ourselves. 
We  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  Allies,  the 
French  and  the  Belgians;  we  fought  for  a  common  cause; 
we  suffered  together;  we  conquered  together.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  British  nation  takes  no  interest  in  French  or 
Belgian  security  as  such.  To  try  to  change  this  attitude 
by  sentimental  harking  back  to  comradeship  in  the  war 
is  hopeless;  or  by  speaking  of  blood  shed  together,  or  by 
referring  to  allied  obligations.  What  we  can,  what  we 
must  speak  about  are  British  interests  and  British  security. 
If  the  security  of  France  or  of  Belgium  comes  under  this 
head,  all  the  better.  But  the  French  and  the  Belgians  do 
not  consider  our  security  except  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  own  interests.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  us  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  Great  Britain  entered  the  war  because  her  vital 
interests  were  at  stake,  and  not  for  sentimental  considera¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  discuss  future  policy  otherwise  than  in 
terms  of  our  own  interests. 

The  problem  of  British  security  is  being  carefully  and 
anxiously  considered  by  naval  and  military  experts.  The 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  concentrating  on  the 
study  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  this  problem.  For¬ 
tunately  the  victory  over  Germany  has  given  us,  whatever 
some  people  may  think  of  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  a  span  of  ten,  and  perhaps  of  twenty,  years  during 
which  a  great  European  war  is  improbable.  We  can  with 
necessary  deliberation  decide  on  the  best  plan  for  making 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire  secure  against  a  future 
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danger.  Our  main  object  must  be  not  to  prepare  for  war, 
but  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  war  is  prevented. 

First  of  all  we  must  be  clear  in  our  mind  as  to  the  part 
of  the  horizon  from  which  the  danger  of  war  may  come. 
It  cannot  come  from  France.  That  country  can  gain 
nothing  and  can  lose  all  from  a  war  with  us  while  Germany 
is  accumulating  forces  across  the  border.  The  nature  of 
war  under  modern  conditions  is  such  that  if  Britain  and 
France  attack  each  other  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  mutual 
destruction.  Whatever  the  result  on  the  battlefield,  such 
a  war  will  inevitably  bring  ruin  to  civilisation  in  Western 
Europe.  Countries  democratically  governed  do  not  go  to 
war  If,  irrespective  of  victory  or  defeat,  there  can  be  one 
result  only :  economic  and  cultural  ruin.  In  the  coming 
years  the  military  power  of  France  can  only  decline,  and 
France  cannot  afford  to  turn  her  attention  away  from  the 
Rhine. 

The  only  possible  danger  for  Great  Britain  is  from 
Germany.  The  war  is  over,  and  we,  the  victors,  are  but 
too  glad  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  to  let  Germany 
become  a  member  of  the  Western  European  block  which 
is  the  true  guardian  of  modern  civilisation  menaced  from 
all  points  by  the  antagonism  of  Russia,  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  fact,  if  European  civilisation  is  to  be  consolidated, 
Germany  must  be  brought  in  to  share  in  the  defence.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  will  be  so.  But  before  this  can  happen 
a  work  of  moral  reconstruction  must  be  done.  For  there 
are  two  Germanies :  one  wants  peace  and  well-being  in 
friendly  co-operation  with  other  nations,  the  other  seeks 
power  and  revenge.  The  Germans  belong  to  the  proud 
white  race.  What  wonder  that  racial  pride  and  national 
pride  clamour  strongly  for  rehabilitation  of  the  honour  lost 
in  the  war.  Of  the  two  Germanies  which  will  win }  Our 
duty,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  security,  is  to  see  that  the 
party  of  peace  and  co-operation  is  given  every  possible 
chance.  Time  is  a  great  healer.  To  gain  time  we  must 
be  ready  to  keep  down  the  party  of  revenge  in  Germany 
if  necessary  by  a  display  of  real  force. 

It  is  probable  that  if  we  prepare  to  deal  with  a  possible 
German  menace  we  shall  prevent  the  danger  from 
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materialising.  We  thus  approach  the  moment  when  the 
whole  of  Western  European  civilisation  will  be  enclosed 
in  one  ring  fence  of  protection.  As  has  been  said  already, 
that  protection  is  badly  needed.  Soviet  Russia  alone  is  a 
deadly  menace.  Views  may  differ  on  what  is  going  on 
exactly  in  Moscow,  but  one  thing  is  evident :  the  road 
along  which  Moscow  is  travelling  is  a  new  one — not  that 
of  Western  civilisation.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bolsheviks 
have  succeeded  in  tearing  away  Russia  from  the  window 
into  Europe  broken  out  by  Peter  and  by  his  successors. 
Asia  is  not  on  the  Urals  any  longer;  it  has  come  nearer; 
it  stands  on  the  Polish  border.  Having  made  this  plain 
let  us  study  the  question  of  British  security  from  a  technical 
point  of  view. 

What  is  modern  war.^  We  have  been  made  familiar 
with  descriptions  of  the  future  battlefield  drenched  in 
poison  gas  and  traversed  by  the  weird  shapes  of  the  tanks. 
Aeroplanes  fly  in  swarms  overhead  and  range  far  and  wide 
over  the  enemy  territory.  Huge  bombs  rain  from  the  sky, 
dealing  out  death  and  fire  and  destruction.  But  the  British 
instinct  is  averse  from  exaggeration,  and  such  descriptions, 
although  perhaps  understating  the  truth,  appear  too  fan¬ 
tastic  to  be  true.  There  must  be  another  way  of  bringing 
home  to  public  opinion  what  modern  war  really  is. 

Let  us  imagine  that  war  has  been  declared.  The  thing 
which  would  immediately  happen  is  small  compared  with 
the  horrors  alluded  to  above,  but  it  is  of  deadly  significance. 
In  the  very  hour  of  the  declaration  of  war  the  War  Office 
in  Whitehall,  the  Admiralty  on  the  Parade  and  No.  lo. 
Downing  Street  will  become  empty.  The  staffs,  the 
Cabinet,  the  important  officials  will  leave  for  a  secret 
destination.  F'ew  clerks  will  remain  in  some  corner,  and 
before  the  closed  gates  and  doors  stolid  policemen  pro¬ 
vided  with  gas  masks  will  stand  on  watch.  This  empti¬ 
ness  would  be  the  proof  that  London  under  modern  war 
conditions  is  near  the  line  of  battle.  London  would  be 
as  near  the  battle  line  and  with  the  same  consequences  as 
was,  perhaps,  Ypres  in  the  last  war. 

Because  London  is  on  the  Thames  and  not  on  the  Clyde 
the  question  of  carrying  the  battle  line  as  far  forward  as 
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possible  is  ever  present  before  the  experts,  and  they  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  including  a  part  of  the  Continent  in  the 
scheme  of  defence.  If  Germany  must  be  considered  as 
the  potential  enemy,  then  the  line  of  British  security  is 
not  near  the  Channel  ports  but  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Scheldt.  If  the  conditions  of  1914  are  to  be  repeated  the 
enemy  may  prefer,  instead  of  marching  through  Belgium 
into  France,  to  throw  the  spearhead  of  his  offensive  straight 
against  the  coast.  In  seven  days  his  advanced  aerodromes 
may  be  within  one  hour’s  flying  distance  from  Whitehall. 
No  British  expert  believes  that  we  can  protect  London 
satisfactorily  under  such  conditions. 

The  line  of  British  security  is  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Scheldt.  Geographically  France  and  Belgium  are  within 
this  line.  This  is  the  first  reason  why  we  must  have  them 
with  us.  With  us  and  not  against  us.  For  the  middle 
solution  of  neutrality  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  the  example 
of  Belgium  has  proved  in  1914.  We  must  also  have  these 
countries  with  us  because,  if  Germany  becomes  a  danger, 
she  will  be  a  .great  danger.  The  splendid  industrial 
organisation  of  Germany  and  the  capacities  of  Germany’s 
military  experts  guarantee  effective  warlike  preparation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  single  element  which  may 
assist  success.  French  military  power  will  not  increase, 
but  for  a  long  time  it  will  remain  considerable,  and  even 
Belgian  assistance  is  not  to  be  despised.  These  are  the 
reasons  why,  when  considering  British  security,  we  must 
bring  in  the  French  and  the  Belgians.  Under  this  angle 
French  and  Belgian  security,  being  part  and  parcel  of 
British  security,  return  into  the  picture.  What  we  refuse 
to  do  for  sentimental  reasons  we  will  have  to  consider  in 
our  own  interest. 

At  the  first  glance  it  appears  that,  under  a  different 
sauce,  the  old  dish  of  the  Security  Pacts  is  being  prepared 
again.  This  is  not  so.  When  we  say  that  the  line  of 
British  security  is  on  the  Rhine,  this  means  that  we  refuse 
to  be  committed  at  all  eastwards  of  that  line.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  with  M.  Poincare  for  a  Security  Pact  broke  down 
because  he  demanded  a  definite  commitment  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  expeditionary  force  and  also  the  inclusion 
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of  Poland.  Neither  of  these  points  was  conceded  then. 
Much  less  can  they  be  conceded  now.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  can  be  the  practical  results  of  British  security  being 
the  avowed  and  principal  object  of  British  policy. 

The  trend  of  public  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  pacts  of 
security.  The  occasion  to  conclude  agreements  of  this 
nature  with  France  and  Belgium  existed  in  1919.  For  a 
series  of  reasons  the  pacts  did  not  materialise,  and  further 
efforts  in  this  direction,  especially  in  1922  in  Cannes,  re¬ 
mained  fruitless.  The  solution  must  be  sought  by  other 
means.  The  position  to-day  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
France,  and  especially  Belgium,  have  reduced  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  and,  for  example,  will  not  insist  any  more  on  their 
demand  for  a  definite  promise  of  a  British  expeditionary 
force  of  a  certain  size.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  Belgians 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  that  Great  Britain 
considers  the  inviolability  of  their  independence  as  a 
paramount  British  interest. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who  believe  that  the 
solution  is  in  a  pact  of  security  which  would  include 
Germany.  This  solution  is  the  ideal  one.  There  is  this 
objection  to  it,  that,  being  ideal,  it  is  not  practical,  because 
Germany’s  inclusion  into  the  pact  would  mean  the  complete 
surrender  by  her  of  the  cherished  hope  of  a  revanche  on 
her  western  border.  Such  a  surrender  can  only  occur  when 
the  party  of  forceful  revenge  in  Germany  is  conquered. 
This  result  may  be  achieved  in  time,  but  the  time  is  not 
yet  for  it. 

What  really  seems  indicated  as  an  immediate  practical 
solution  is  the  close  co-operation  of  the  Allied  General 
Staffs,  but  without  any  obligation  for  the  Governments  to 
be  bound  by  any  tentative  scheme  which  the  military 
experts  may  prepare.  A  resumption,  in  fact,  and  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  pre-war  Wilson-Dubail  agreement  of  1906, 
which  was  so  fruitful  in  preparing  common  action  in  case 
of  German  aggression.  This  entente  of  the  General  .Staffs 
would  mean  complete  interpenetration  and  the  study  in 
common  of  a  plan  for  achieving  that  unity  of  warlike 
action  without  which  the  best  asset  of  security  would  be 
non-existent.  When  a  thing  is  logical  and  necessary  it 
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imposes  itself.  The  entente  of  the  General  Staffs  evidently 
is  logical  and  necessary,  because,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  prescribed  by  the  Governments,  in  a  limited  manner 
it  is  being  put  into  effect  even  now  by  the  experts.  The 
British  and  the  French  General  Staffs,  the  French  and  the 
Belgian,  the  British  and  the  Belgian,  seek  contact  and 
seem  to  be  penetrated  by  the  idea  of  its  necessity. 

The  importance  of  the  entente  of  the  General  Staffs 
cannot  be  under-estimated.  While  it  leaves  the  Govern¬ 
ments  absolutely  free  to  reserve  their  fateful  decision  until 
the  last  moment,  it  prepares  the  way  and  saves  precious 
time.  When  Britain,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  decided  to 
throw  herself  into  the  fray  to  defend  Belgian  neutrality 
the  Expeditionary  Force  could  be  dispatched  to  France 
immediately,  because  the  details  had  been  settled  before¬ 
hand,  and  even  the  plans  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Indian  divisions  were  lying  ready  in  their  envelopes  at 
Simla.  Discussion  does  not  mean  obligation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  neglect  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  situation 
which  may  arise  suddenly  must  be  qualified  as  criminal. 

The  situation  to-day  resembles  in  many  respects  that 
which  existed  before  the  war.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
Then  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  the  arrangements 
secret,  because  Europe  was  hypnotised  by  the  idea  that 
war  was  inevitable.  Now  the  object  is  not  to  make  war, 
but  to  prevent  it  by  all  means.  This  object  would  be 
certainly  defeated  if  the  Germans  did  not  know  exactly 
what  they  will  come  up  against  if  they  allow  the  ardour 
for  revenge  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
entente  of  the  General  Staffs  it  must  be  a  public  one,  and, 
in  any  case,  the  German  Government  should  be  aware  of 
its  existence. 

The  entente  of  the  General  Staffs  has  also  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  Security  Pact,  that,  not  being  binding,  it  does 
not  oblige  us  to  demand  from  France  the  limitation  of  her 
freedom  of  action  in  case  of  complications  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  principle  which  limits  British  security  by 
the  line  of  the  Rhine  excludes  a  British  commitment 
beyond  that  line.  This  may  have  for  consequence  that 
Germany  will  consider  herself  free  to  initiate  an  active 
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policy  for  re-establishing  her  sovereignty  over  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  constitute  the  Polish  corridor  to  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  Franco-Polish  agreement 
already  existing  will  be  an  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  this  inclination. 

The  consequence  of  an  open  assertion  of  the  principle 
of  British  security  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt,  and  of 
the  entente  of  General  Staffs,  will  be  the  discomfiture  of 
the  party  of  revenge  in  Germany  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  party  of  peace.  This  would  open  the  way  for  that 
general  pact  of  which  some  people  speak  in  this  country, 
and  which,  by  including  Germany,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  fratricidal  strife  in  the  block  of  Western  European 
nations.  There  is  no  undue  haste.  We  can  proceed 
deliberately,  step  by  step,  towards  the  desired  goal.  Step 
must  come  after  step  in  its  natural  sequence.  “  Rien  ne 
sert  de  coiirirT 

For  this  reason  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  at  present  useless. 
Useless  because  premature.  It  presupposes  an  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  social  affairs  which  exists  yet  only  in 
the  imagination  of  certain  idealists.  When  a  League  of 
Nations  will  embrace  all  peoples,  and  when  and  if  these 
peoples  learn  to  place  the  interests  of  humanity  above  their 
owm  national  ones,  then  the  Protocol  will  come  so  naturally 
that  there  will  not  be  even  a  ripple  of  discussion  when  it 
is  imposed.  There  is  a  certain  educational  value  in  bring¬ 
ing  idealist  measures  to  the  attention  of  mankind,  but  their 
application  must  not  be  subordinated  to  the  acceptation  of 
definite  practical  decisions.  They  must  be  given  always 
indefinite  time  to  mature.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  killed 
the  Protocol  when  he  insisted  that  it  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  definite  date  and  to  the  practical  result  of  a  con¬ 
ference  on  disarmament. 

What  could  have  been  the  draft  of  an  important  inter¬ 
national  document  of  great  educational  value  has  become 
a  bad  bill  of  exchange  which  will  not  be  honoured.  The 
British  Government  is  anxiously  considering  ways  and 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  business,  and  the  French  and 
Belgian  Governments,  with  the  other  signatories,  view  the 
Protocol  in  the  light  of  a  good  card  to  strengthen  their 
hand  in  the  diplomatic  game  for  security. 
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So  let  us  stand  firmly  on  the  strong  ground  of  British 
interests  and  of  British  security,  and  let  us  leave  to  the 
future  what  belongs  to  it :  the  building  up  of  real  national 
leagues,  regional  or  world-embracing.  There  is  a  special 
reason  why  this  is  the  only  attitude  which  we  can  usefully 
assume.  It  lies  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  British 
Empire  as  it  exists  to-day.  In  1914  Great  Britain  went  to 
war  with  Germany  without  consulting  the  view  of  the 
Dominions.  The  Dominions  were  not  consulted  before 
the  war  began,  neither  was  their  approval  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  askpri  for  afterwards  officially.  Neither  did 
the  Dominions  expect  to  be  so  consulted  at  that  time.  But 
now  the  situation  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  The 
great  Dominions,  by  their  effort  in  the  war  and  with  our 
consent,  have  acquired  national  status  not  only  within  the 
Empire  itself  but  also  among  the  States  of  the  world.  The 
confirmation  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  self-governing 
Dominions  of  the  Empire  have  been  admitted,  with  our 
approval,  to  full  individual  membership  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Thus,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire  has  changed.  But  it  is  yet  in  the  making. 
The  principle  of  consultation  has  been  imposed,  but  the 
method  of  its  practical  application  has  not  been  discovered 
yet.  The  situation  needs  careful  and  delicate  handling. 
The  time  is  not  ripe  when  we  can  go  into  Imperial  con¬ 
sultation  with  a  complicated,  far-reaching  problem.  For 
a  long  time  we  shall  be  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
elementary,  straightforward  issues. 

Even  if  it  w'ere  fair,  we  could  not  consult  the  Empire 
about  a  French  or  a  Belgian  interest.  With  the  best  will 
in  the  world  the  Dominions  would  not  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  us,  and  certainly  w'ould  refuse  to  follow  us  in 
assuming  a  binding  obligation  towards  peoples  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  British  commonwealth  of  nations.  The 
only  possible  way  of  approaching  the  Dominions  is  by 
making  out  a  simple,  straight  case  for  a  British  interest, 
for  British  security,  for  example.  It  is  this  all-powerful 
reason  which  should  confirm  us  in  the  view  that  Great 
Britain  cannot  have  any  complication  by  pacts  of  security 
which  she  may  find  difficult  to  fulfil  at  a  critical  moment. 

Political  questions  must  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
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The  first  includes  problems  of  transcendent  lasting  im¬ 
portance;  to  the  second  group  belong  topical  questions — 
important  one  day  and  forgotten  the  next.  For  example, 
the  naval  domination  in  the  Mediterranean  is  for  us  a 
lasting  interest;  the  Italo-Greek  incident  over  the  Albanian 
murders  was  a  passing  incident.  It  is  useful  to  view 
incidents  in  the  light  of  permanent  policies.  It  is  dangerous 
and  foolish  to  allow  passing  incidents  to  influence  lasting 
policies.  We  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  casual  in 
politics  influencing  the  permanent.  All  the  more  so 
because  the  casual  is  often  more  in  the  public  eye  than 
the  permanent.  Thus  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of 
Cologne,  which  is  of  importance  to-day  and  will  be  for¬ 
gotten  to-morrow,  gets  flamboyant  publicity,  while  if  one 
mentions  British  security  as  a  great  national  problem  one 
is  looked  at  askance,  and  people  exclaim :  “  What  is  this 
new  thing  ?  ” 

We  have  spoken  up  till  now  of  British  security  in  terms 
of  military  security  from  a  potential  danger  coming  from 
the  European  Continent.  It  was  reasonable  to  do  so 
because  this  danger  is  the  nearest  and  may  be  aimed 
straight  at  our  most  vital  centre.  But,  after  all.  Great 
Britain  may  be  attacked  with  nearly  the  same  deadly  effect 
through  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  An  explosive  bullet 
in  the  brain  is  deadly,  but  if  the  spine  is  shattered  the  result 
will  be  as  fatal.  The  exclusion  of  Britain  from  her  pre¬ 
ponderant  position  on  the  Suez  Canal,  for  example,  would 
have  consequences  the  deadly  effect  of  which,  although 
perhaps  not  immediately  apparent,  would  be  no  less  com¬ 
plete.  The  question  of  British  security  merges  into  the 
more  general  one  of  the  security  of  the  British  Empire  as 
a  whole.  The  problem  is  colossal  and  cannot  be  solved 
by  one  article  in  a  review.  It  is  for  the  nations  of  the 
Empire  to  come  together  and  to  remain  together  in  close 
consultation  and  unity.  Only  thus  can  the  Empire  be 
made  secure. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 


It  is  gala  night  at  Chesham  House  and  the  guests  who 
have  been  invited  to  the  Bolshevik  reception  are  arriving 
at  the  former  Embassy  of  Imperial  Russia.  The  interior 
of  the  big  house  has  been  painted  cream  colour  with  a 
frieze  of  blue,  and  the  staircase  is  carpeted  with  a  thick 
crimson  velvet  pile.  Above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  as 
they  ascend  to  the  gilded  room  which  has  seen  so  many 
brilliant  receptions  under  the  Tsarist  regime  sparkle  the 
lights  of  the  candelabra.  Could  the  ghosts  of  the  past 
come  back  they  would  be  astonished  at  the  strange  assort¬ 
ment  of  human  beings  who  throng  the  stairway.  There 
are  men  in  evening  dress  and  tweeds;  some  women  wear 
their  morning  coats  and  skirts  and  blouses,  while  others  are 
in  beautiful  dresses  with  bare  shoulders  and  flashing 
diamonds.  There  are  few  decorations  to  be  seen.  Gone 
are  the  splendid  footmen  who  once  received  the  guests  at 
Chesham  House.  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  oddest 
assembly  of  servants  who  ever  did  duty  in  an  Ambassa¬ 
dorial  court.  They  are  in  morning  coats  with  red  rosettes 
in  their  button-holes  or  red  handkerchiefs  peeping  out  of 
their  pockets.  They  scan  each  guest  closely  as  he  passes 
upstairs. 

“  The  dreaded  eyes  of  the  Che-ka,”  says  a  voice  at  my 
elbow,  and  it  whispered  that  they  are  here  to  watch  their 
new  masters  quite  as  much  as  to  deal  with  possible 
intruders.  I  do  not  believe  that,  for  I  recognise  among 
them  the  familiar  faces  of  the  British  servants  of  the 
Russian  delegation.  Perhaps  it  is  the  impassive  faces  of 
some  of  the  Russian  guests  in  the  reception  room  which 
gives  rise  to  this  strange  idea. 

A  picture  of  Lenin  adorned  with  a  wreath  tied  with  a 
red  bow  faces  one  on  the  landing  above  the  first  flight  of 
stairs.  It  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  new  order,  the 
apotheosis  of  Bolshevism  in  the  former  seats  of  the  mighty. 
Lenin  with  his  fixed  stare  seems  to  be  wondering  what  is 
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the  exact  significance  of  this  strange  mingling  of  the  old 
and  the  new  order. 

M.  Rakovsky  and  his  charming  wife  are  in  simple 
evening  dress.  He  speaks  rapidly  in  French  as  he  greets 
the  humblest  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his  guests  with 
equal  cordiality.  A  man  with  polished  manners  who 
speaks  German  as  fluently  as  French,  M.  Rakovsky  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  gilded  society  which  once 
thronged  Chesham  House. 

There  are  not  so  many  Labour  members  to  be  seen  as 
one  would  expect.  But  there  is  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
solemn  and  imperturbable,  and  Mr.  Mosley,  the  latest  and 
most  brilliant  recruit  of  the  party,  with  his  wife,  Lady 
Cynthia  Mosley,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Curzon.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  with  his  sharp  quizzical  eyes  takes  in  the 
scene  as  he  talks  to  a  lady  who  looks  like  Joan  of  Arc.  I 
wish  his  Boswell  were  by  to  write  down  his  impressions. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  came  in  with  Mr.  Shaw,  is  engaging 
in  brilliant  banter  with  a  little  group  of  admirers,  half 
Russian,  half  English.  What  will  he  have  to  say? 

A  F rench  diplomatist  arrives  and  there  is  a  stir  of  interest. 
For  he,  if  any  man,  belongs  to  the  old  regime.  “  Que 
fait-il  dans  cette  galere  ?  ”  But  he  is  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  comrades  in  homespun, 
he  makes  his  way  to  M.  Rakovsky,  and  from  the  smile 
that  lights  up  Madame  Rakovsky’s  face  he  has  no  doubt 
paid  the  appropriate  compliment.  He  is  at  Chesham 
House  because  his  country  has  not  only  recognised  the 
Soviet  Union  but  also  sent  an  ambassador  to  Moscow. 

But  I  fancy  that  he  is  here  strictly  on  duty,  like  some 
other  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  who  are  known 
to  have  little  sympathy  with  Red  Russia.  The  absence  of 
so  many  well-known  figures  who  are  normally  to  be  seen 
at  such  receptions  should  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  can  hope  to  win  the  confidence  of  this  country. 

The  fall  of  the  Labour  Government  was  a  severe  blow 
to  Rakovsky’s  hopes.  A  sincere  and  honest  man,  whose 
object  it  is  to  build  a  bridge  between  Russia  and  England, 
he  was  naturally  pained  to  see  the  edifice  which  he  had 
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laboured  for  so  many  months  to  construct,  crumble  to 
ruins.  But  his  courage  never  deserted  him,  and  when  I 
met  him  after  the  election,  which  was  such  a  blow  to  his 
plans,  his  keen  and  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  as  reso¬ 
lutely  as  ever  on  his  goal,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Conservative  Gov’^ernment  to  take  up  the  treaty. 

He  began  feverishly  to  build  anew.  He  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  new  Government  would 
not  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  Tory  Die-Hards  desired.  But  how  to  take  up  the 
broken  threads  again,  how  to  persuade  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  a  new  attempt  must  be  made  to  con¬ 
clude  another  treaty,  even  if  the  loan  were  left  out  this 
time,  was  indeed  a  perplexing  problem!  For  the  Tory 
Government  owed  its  existence  very  largely  to  the  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  against  the  Soviet  Union  arising  from  the 
publication  of  the  Zinoviev  letter  on  the  eve  of  the  election. 
Whether  this  was  a  forgery  or  not  mattered  little  in  the 
light  of  the  speeches  which  its  alleged  author  had  been 
making.  Moreover,  the  Foreign  Office  had  declared  that 
the  letter  was  genuine,  and  what  the  Foreign  Office  says 
the  British  public  accepts. 

A  few  weeks  later  M.  Rakovsky  was  summoned  back 
to  Moscow.  Shortly  before  he  left  he  called  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  Foreign  Office.  On  my  asking  him 
what  impression  he  had  got  from  his  interview,  he  replied, 
“  Quite  a  satisfactory  one.” 

In  answer  to  my  further  question  as  to  the  purpose  of 
his  visit,  M.  Rakovsky  made  the  following  statement,  which 
he  has  allowed  me  to  reproduce  : — 

“  A  number  of  questions  have  recently  arisen  concerning 
the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain, 
which  needed  an  exhaustive  explanation  on  both  sides. 
That  is  why  I  paid  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  visit,  although,  of 
course,  no  special  purpose  is  required  in  order  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  States  which  are  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited, 
maintain  personal  contact  with  the  heads  of  the  foreign 
policy  in  those  countries. 

“As  regards  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  you  will 
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readily  understand  that  I  cannot  disclose  it,  but  you  may 
guess  on  what  points  we  dwelt,  if  you  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  statements  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Press. 

“A  number  of  incidents  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Balkans,  in  the  Baltic  States,  as  well  as  the  meetings  of 
foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  and  Rome,  referred  to  in  a 
certain  light  in  the  Press,  have  given  rise  to  conclusions 
that  the  British  Government  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  initiative  to  organise  a  united  front  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  since  the  publication  of  the  King’s 
speech  in  Parliament,  in  which  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  Soviet  Government  was  defined  (the  policy 
also  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  met  by  Soviet  Union  public  opinion),  nothing 
has  happened  which  could  provoke  a  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries,  the  Press  has,  nevertheless, 
represented  these  relations  as  being  very  strained.  There 
was  even  reference  made  to  an  anti-Soviet  block,  to  inter¬ 
vention,  and  to  a  number  of  actions  incompatible  with 
normal  diplomatic  relations  mentioned  in  the  King’s 
speech.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  public  opinion, 
which  has  been  used  to  adopting  a  tranquil  attitude  to 
menaces,  has  become  anxious,  although  we  were  quite  sure 
that  all  these  attempts  could  have  no  better  results  than 
similar  attempts  in  the  past.  At  any  rate,  the  toiling 
masses  of  the  Union  have  a  natural  and  legitimate  desire 
not  to  be  subject  to  new  trials.  On  the  other  hand,  public 
opinion  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  wondering  whether 
all  the  efforts  made  by  the  two  Governments  for  the 
development  of  economic  relations  and  the  strengthening 
of  political  friendship  will  come  to  nothing.” 

“As  regards  my  personal  opinion,”  continued  M. 
Rakovsky,  “  I  must  say  that  the  groundlessness  of  all 
these  rumours  has  become  for  me  more  obvious — particu¬ 
larly  since  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Upon 
my  arrival  in  Moscow  in  the  next  few  days  I  shall  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  giving  an  assurance  to 
my  Government  to  this  effect,  and  to  the  toiling  masses 
of  the  Union.” 
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In  reply  to  my  question  what  was  the  position  in  regard 
to  the  Zinoviev  letter,  M.  Rakovsky  added  :  “  We  have 
made  categorical  declarations,  and  we  reiterate  that  the 
mutual  non-interference  in  internal  affairs  constitutes  a 
condition  of  friendly  relations  between  the  nations.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  that  that  section  of  the  Press  which 
interprets  incidents  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  as  Mos¬ 
cow’s  interference,  should  give  up  this  naive  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  social  and  international  conflicts. 
National  movements  in  the  Christian  and  Mussulman 
world  existed  when  there  was  no  Soviet  Union,  when  there 
was  not  even  a  Communist  party.  The  same  refers  to 
social  conflicts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  we  have 
our  own  ideas  on  national  and  social  questions  need  not 
hinder  the  establishment  between  us,  in  certain  domains, 
of  a  useful  co-operation.” 

“  We  ourselves,”  continued  M.  Rakovsky,  “  appreciate 
the  co-operation  of  foreign  capital  on  our  own  territory, 
and  we,  of  course,  will  not  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  development  of  economic  relations  between  Europe, 
Asia  or  Africa.  We  also  consider  that  such  an  economic 
policy  should  respect  the  independence  and  rights  of  all 
nations.” 

My  final  question  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  between  London  and  Moscow 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 

“  Did  you,”  I  asked  M.  Rakovsky,  “  in  the  course  of 
your  conversation  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  touch  on  this 
question  ?  ” 

“No  definite  opinions,”  replied  M.  Rakovsky,  “have 
been  expressed  on  this  point.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
perhaps  in  the  near  future  circumstances  will  create  a 
situation  when  we  shall  begin  to  settle  points  at  issue,  in 
the  interest  of  both  countries.” 

M.  Rakovsky  did  not  give  me  any  clue  to  the  riddle  of 
his  last  remark.  But  no  doubt  one  of  his  reasons  in  going 
to  Moscow  was  to  inform  his  Government  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country.  That  would  be  the  first 
step  for  the  creation  of  a  more  favourable  situation  for  the 
settlement  of  points  at  issue.  What  the  Soviet  Union 
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have  to  understand  is  that  if  a  commercial  treaty  is  made 
contingent  on  a  loan,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  advance 
towards  a  settlement.  A  commercial  treaty  is  certainly 
desirable,  but  it  must  be  entirely  separated  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  loan  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  its  being 
concluded  in  London.  The  Soviet  LTnion  will  find  the 
present  Government  much  stiffer  to  deal  with  than  the  last. 
Their  first  condition  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  cease  their  propaganda  in  this 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  When 
M.  Rakovsky  states  in  the  name  of  his  Government  that 
they  have  made  categorical  declarations  and  reiterates  that 
mutual  non-interference  in  internal  affairs  constitutes 
a  condition  of  friendly  relations  between  the  nations,  he 
must  be  aware  that  his  remark  will  be  received  with  some 
surprise.  For  it  is  the  British  Government’s  view  that  the 
constant  interference  of  the  Third  International  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries,  renders  it  more  than  difficult  to 
carry  on  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
have  never  repudiated  the  publicly  expressed  desire  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  to  undermine  the  social  system  of 
Western  Europe  by  revolutionary  propaganda.  Indeed, 
M.  Rakovsky  has  himself  been  the  victim  of  this  system, 
for  all  his  efforts  to  conclude  a  treaty  were  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  attacks  of  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  on  the 
capitalists.  Their  stale  diatribes  on  the  wickedness  of 
bourgeois  society,  insane  as  they  seemed  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  were  attempting  to  raise  money,  con¬ 
stantly  embarrassed  M.  Rakovsky.  It  is  useless  to  plead 
that  the  Soviet  Government  have  no  responsibility  for  such 
speeches.  So  long  as  Zinoviev  and  Stalin  and  other 
members  of  the  Third  International  issue  their  thunder¬ 
bolts  from  Moscow,  all  M.  Rakovsky’s  hopes  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  British  Government  will  prove  futile.  It  is 
these  men  who  are  the  real  rulers  of  Russia,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  being  merely  a  puppet  in  their  hands. 
M.  Zinoviev  may  declare  that  the  letter  which  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  and  which  had  such  a  disturbing  effect  on  the 
recent  election  in  this  country,  is  a  forgery.  But  the  letter 
with  its  incitement  to  direct  interference  in  our  institutions 
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had  at  least  a  plausible  ring,  for  in  the  light  of  his  utter¬ 
ances  it  is  just  the  sort  of  document  which  Zinoviev  might 
have  written.  M,  Rakovsky  has  wisely  said  no  more  about 
the  demand  for  an  apology  and  the  punishment  of  the 
British  officials  who  were  responsible  for  its  publication. 

If  evidence  were  needed  of  the  interference  of  the 
Third  International  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States, 
it  is,  I  am  told,  to  be  found  in  the  documents  which  were 
captured  on  the  revolutionaries  who  attempted  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Government  of  Esthonia. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  deny  that  they  had  any  hand  in 
the  Communist  rising  in  Esthonia,  and  declare  that  the 
revolt  was  due  to  the  spontaneous  indignation  of  the 
local  Communists  at  the  sentences  passed  on  a  number  of 
Communists  who  had  been  arrested  for  conspiring  against 
the  Government.  They  point  to  a  statement  made  by 
?J.  Pusta,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Esthonia,  contradicting 
the  assertion  attributed  to  him  that  the  Soviet  Government 
was  responsible  for  the  uprising.  M.  Pusta  could  hardly 
do  otherwise,  for  there  is  no  direct  evidence  connecting 
the  Soviet  Government  wdth  the  affair.  Here  we  reach 
the  heart  of  the  difficulty  in  charging  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
with  carrying  their  propaganda  into  other  countries.  The 
political  bureau  of  the  Russian  Communist  party  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  organisation  in  Russia. 
But  it  is  not  the  Government.  Of  the  famous  triumvirate, 
Zinoviev,  Stalin  and  Kamenev,  who  in  reality  control  the 
machinery  of  State,  only  one,  Kamenev,  holds  a  position  in 
the  Soviet  Government.  It  is  therefore  always  possible 
for  the  Bolshevik  leaders  to  say  that  the  actual  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  is  innocent  of  the  charge  of  carrying  revo¬ 
lutionary  propaganda  into  other  countries. 

But  the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  our  own  Secret  Service, 
and  indeed  in  the  possession  of  the  secret  police  of  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  contradicts  their  assertion  that 
this  propaganda  is  not  being  carried  on.  Moreover,  unless 
all  the  oratory  in  Moscow  denouncing  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem  and  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  a  world  revolution 
is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  outpouring  of  lunatics,  this 
would  in  itself  seem  to  afford  evidence  that  the  real  rulers 
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of  Russia  believe  that  their  ends  can  best  be  attained  by  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  and  Communist  doctrine  in  other 
countries.  But  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries  is,  as  M.  Rakovsky  himself  admits,  the 
first  condition  for  friendly  relations  between  nations. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  Soviet 
Russia  is  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  reports  which 
come  from  Moscow  as  to  the  aims  which  the  Soviet  Union 
are  pursuing.  We  know  that  Lenin  reversed  the  Com¬ 
munist  engines  by  adopting  a  new  economic  policy  which 
admitted  of  private  trading  in  Russia.  But  the  Bolshevik 
Government  still  control  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
Russia,  and  quite  recently  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  restrict  once  more  private  trading  within 
Russia.  The  dismissal  of  Trotzky  as  Minister  of  War 
points  to  a  struggle  among  those  who  really  dominate  the 
country,  as  to  the  policy  which  shall  be  pursued.  The  fact 
that  M.  Rakovsky  and  M.  Krassin  and  the  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Berlin  were  recalled  to  Moscow  to  consult  with 
M.  Chicherin  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
suggests  that  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  utterances  of 
men  like  Zinoviev  may  at  last  have  been  brought  home  to 
the  Bolshevik  Government. 

The  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  dark  picture  is  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  obstinate  and  long-continued  struggle  of  the 
peasants  for  the  land.  In  his  most  interesting  account  of 
Russia  entitled  After  Lenin,  Mr.  Farbman,  who  is  one 
of  our  most  reliable  authorities  on  the  condition  of  Russia, 
which  he  has  visited  many  times  since  the  war,  declares 
that  the  peasants,  who  number  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  Russia,  now  understand  their  strength  and 
are  self-conscious  enough  to  see  where  the  danger  lies  and 
how  to  meet  it.  “  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration,”  he 
writes,  “  to  say  that  the  solution  of  the  land  question  opens 
before  Russia  magnificent  prospects  of  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity,  by  the  creation  of  an  internal  market.” 

The  existence  of  these  twenty  million  of  peasant  house¬ 
holders  all  in  the  possession  of  their  land  has,  in  Mr.  Farb- 
man’s  view,  given  a  pacific  and  non-militarist  trend  to 
Russia’s  foreign  policy,  not  because  the  rulers  of  Russia 
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are  pacifists,  but  because  a  nation  which  has  no  desire  or 
need  to  capture  new  markets  owing  to  its  concern  to  deve¬ 
lop  its  internal  resources  is  predisposed  to  a  pacific  policy. 
In  other  words,  the  new  Russia  has  no  reason  for  engaging 
in  wars  of  expansion  or  aggression. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  peasant  proprietorship  may  prove 
the  salvation  of  Russia,  for  it  may  supply  that  corrective 
to  the  madness  of  Communism  which  any  attempt  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  Russian  affairs  or  to  isolate  her  from  Western 
Europe  would  only  aggravate. 

We  have  reached  the  most  critical  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Russia  since  the  revolution,  and  the  description 
which  a  trustworthy  witness  like  Mr.  Farbman  gives  of  the 
country  strengthens  the  argument  that  we  should  maintain 
contact  with  the  Russian  people.  Russia,  as  Mr.  Farbman 
points  out,  needs  capital,  machinery  and  skilled  labour 
from  Western  Europe.  There  is  a  vast  market  in  Russia, 
he  declares,  which  is  open  to  the  country  which  has  the 
imagination  and  the  power  to  realise  its  possibilities. 

What  Russia  needs  above  all  is  capital.  Without  a  loan 
she  cannot  make  the  purchases  which  she  needs.  But  the 
City  of  London  will  not  grant  a  loan  without  a  guarantee, 
either  from  the  British  Government  or  the  offer  of  a 
definite  security  from  Russia  herself,  which  can  be  realised 
at  any  time. 

There  seems  no  prospect  of  the  Soviet  Union  offering 
to  pledge  any  of  its  assets  for  this  purpose.  Any  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  question  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
consider  without  the  grant  of  a  loan  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  impossible  at  present. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  M.  Rakovsky,  who  has 
always  worked  for  an  Anglo-Russian  settlement,  will  come 
back  with  any  new  proposals  from  Moscow.  Downing 
Street,  although  not  so  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  it 
was  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  time,  would  certainly  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  any  reasonable  proposals  which  the  Russian 
Charge  d’Affaires  has  to  make.  Presumably  M.  Rakovsky 
had  some  plan  in  his  mind  when  he  told  me,  after  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  although  no  definite 
opinions  had  been  expressed  on  the  possibility  of  the 
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resumption  of  negotiations  between  London  and  Moscow 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  he  had  “  no  doubt  that  per¬ 
haps  in  the  near  future  circumstances  would  create  a 
situation  when  the  two  countries  would  begin  to  settle 
points  at  issue.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  he 
will  come  back  with  a  guarantee  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
no  longer  support  the  propaganda  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national,  and  that  he  will  be  able  on  behalf  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  remove  any  doubt  that  Russia  recognises  her 
obligation  to  settle  her  pre-war  debt  and  pay  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  British  property  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Until  these  claims  are  liquidated,  Russia  will  not  be 
able  to  re-establish  her  credit.  But,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Marshall  points  out  in  a  memorandum  which  he  has  issued 
on  this  subject,  Russia’s  indebtedness  cannot  be  settled 
out  of  any^  reserve  of  gold  which  she  possesses,  but  only 
by  increasing  her  production  and  exportable  surplus.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviet  Union  maintain  that  they 
can  do  nothing  until  they  obtain  a  loan.  Mr.  Marshall 
insists  that  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness  must  be 
ascertained  before  any  discussion  can  take  place,  and 
for  this  reason  he  suggests  that  the  two  Governments 
should  agree  to  set  up  at  once  a  joint  commission  to  enquire 
into  all  classes  of  claims,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at 
equitable  terms  of  settlement.  This  suggestion  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one,  for  it  would  afford  a  definite  basis  on  which  nego¬ 
tiations  could  be  carried  on  and  a  sound  financial  scheme 
prepared. 

The  undeveloped  resources  of  Russia  are  illimit¬ 
able,  and  her  production  can  therefore  be  immensely 
increased.  But  such  development  will  necessitate  the 
investment  of  capital  in  Russian  trade.  We  therefore 
come  back  to  the  necessity  of  credits  to  Russia  before  the 
debt  can  be  liquidated.  It  would  greatly  assist  in  the  final 
solution  of  this  question  if  by  such  a  commission  of 
enquiry  it  were  possible  to  forecast  the  development  of 
production  and  therefore  the  rate  of  provision  of  the  new 
capital.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  commercial  treaty  were 
no  longer  made  contingent  on  a  loan,  negotiations  on  this 
subject  might  be  resumed.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the 
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relations  of  the  two  countries  should  be  placed  on  a  proper 
legal  footing,  and  that  we  should  know  where  we  stand  as 
regards  former  treaties. 

The  resumption  of  treaty  relations  should  lead  to  the 
expansion  of  trade  between  this  country  and  Russia,  which 
has  increased  in  value  from  a  total  of  six  millions  sterling 
in  1921  to  over  twenty  millions  in  1924.  With  the  growth 
of  confidence  in  the  trading  ability  of  the  Russians  the 
provision  of  new  capital  for  Russia  would  assume  a  more 
favourable  aspect.  Thus  we  should  gradually  reach  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  which  is  the  settlement  of  the  pre-war 
debt  and  other  claims  against  Russia. 

Whether  we  help  her  or  not,  Russia,  with  her  vast  agri¬ 
cultural  resources,  will  some  day  recover.  But  to  throw 
the  Russians  back  on  themselves  would  not  only  retard 
their  economic  progress,  but  would  continue  to  foster  that 
spirit  of  bitterness  and  resentment  which  is  the  best  asset 
of  the  extreme  Bolsheviks. 

A  nation  that  is  cut  off  from  the  comity  of  other  nations 
and  suffers  moral  and  intellectual  isolation  is  always  a 
danger  to  the  world. 

How  much  wiser  would  it  be  to  make  another  effort  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  this  great  country  which 
could  do  so  much  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  ! 


N  * 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  EUROPE 


By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

In  the  ten  years  from  1913  to  1924  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Europe  and 
in  the  standing  of  that  country  with  the  peoples  of  the 
European  countries.  Before  the  Great  War  America  was 
regarded  as  the  place  towards  which  surged  the  greatest 
tide  of  emigration;  a  place  in  which  to  invest  European 
money  to  advantage;  a  source  of  income  for  the  families 
of  those  who  were  left  behind  by  the  emigrants;  a 
dangerous  competitor  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture ;  and 
the  land  from  which  a  majority  of  the  tourists  appeared. 

By  the  end  of  1924  this  visualisation  had  completely 
changed,  and  the  United  States  then  represented  a  land 
which  had  all  the  money  in  the  world,  was  possessed  of  a 
material  power  which  commanded  deference  inspired  by 
fear,  and  which,  w^hile  disclaiming  any  desire  to  play  a  part 
in  European  politics,  in  some  mysterious  way  held  a 
balance  of  power  in  inter-European  disputes.  General 
information  as  to  American  conditions,  American 
problems  and  difficulties,  and  the  real  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  people  towards  inter¬ 
national  affairs  was  vague,  inconclusive,  and  at  times  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  truth.  What  impressed  the  masses 
of  the  European  peoples  more  vividly  than  anything  else 
was  the  check  to  immigration  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  were 
sent  to  Europe  in  the  shape  of  relief  funds  or  loans. 

The  responsible  men  of  Europe,  those  who  directed  the 
political,  financial,  and  business  affairs  of  their  respective 
countries,  had,  however,  achieved  a  far  different  orienta¬ 
tion  as  to  the  potential  power  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  field,  for  they  knew  that,  entirely  aside  from 
the  American  military  effort  in  1918,  the  course  of  events 
in  Europe,  beginning  in  1921,  had  been  largely  influenced 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  the  American 
people,  and  that  in  many  of  the  affairs  of  greatest  concern 
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to  Europe  America  held  the  only  key  to  the  solution  of 
basic  problems.  They  knew  that  while  a  large  part  of 
the  gold  in  the  world  had  found  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  this  came  about  through  no  premeditated  design, 
and  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  counter  the 
economic  ills  it  brought  about.  They  knew  that,  while 
the  United  States  Government  fought  shy  of  mixing  in  any 
way  in  European  politics,  some  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
national  issues  in  Europe  had  been  determined  through 
American  intervention.  It  was  common  knowledge  among 
them  that  the  agreement  between  the  British,  French,  and 
German  Governments  of  August,  1924,  was  only  reached 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American  representatives,  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the  conferences  in  the  minor 
position  of  “  observers.” 

The  American  Army  assisted  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
Great  War  by  coming  in  at  a  critical  moment.  American 
diplomacy,  ingenuity,  and  money  assisted  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  chaos  which  prevailed  in  Europe  because  of 
differences  over  the  matter  of  German  reparations  by 
coming  in  at  a  critical  moment  and  tipping  the  scales  in 
the  direction  of  a  commonsense  settlement.  There  still 
remains  the  matter  of  European  national  debts,  in  which  is 
involved  the  vexed  question  of  the  inter-Allied  obligations, 
in  both  of  which  the  United  States  has  a  very  large 
financial  interest.  Gently  but  insistently  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  for  some  agreement  as  a  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment,  but  to  suggest  any  really  feasible  plan  for  the 
redemption  of  some  of  the  European  countries  from  the 
financial  morass  into  which  they  have  plunged  is  possibly 
beyond  the  skill  of  even  the  wizards  of  Wall  Street. 

The  extent  to  which  America  is  now  financing  Europe 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
in  1924  over  eleven  hundred  million  dollars  of  American 
money  was  invested  in  European  loans.  State  and  private. 
Exclusive  of  the  war  loans  made  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  the  total  American  investment  abroad  is  now 
estimated  to  be  considerably  over  eight  thousand  million 
dollars-.  This  equals  the  foreign  investment  of  Germany 
before  the  war,  and  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

N*  2 
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Prior  to  1913  American  foreign  investment  was  inconsider¬ 
able  as  compared  with  that  of  other  great  nations,  and  the 
United  States  was  the  largest  debtor  nation  in  the  world. 
There  is  still  a  great  amount  of  foreign  money  invested  in 
American  securities,  but  the  balance  is  now  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  books.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is 
balanced  by  loans,  long  time  credits,  and  in  other  even  less 
obvious  ways.  Much  of  the  money  advanced  as  loans  is 
in  reality  credit,  and  the  money  itself  remains  in  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  goods  which  are  being  exported. 

The  year  1924  furnished  a  record  for  foreign  investment 
of  American  private  capital  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  large 
foreign  Government  borrowings  were  absorbed.  There  is 
every  prospect,  however,  that  the  export  of  American 
money  and  the  extension  of  further  credits  will  greatly 
increase  the  indebtedness  of  foreigners  to  the  United 
States  during  the  next  few  years.  More  stable  conditions 
in  Europe,  a  greater  degree  of  internationalism  in 
American  finance,  and  a  vast  amount  of  available  fluid 
capital  with  the  comparatively  low  rates  of  interest  obtain¬ 
able  at  home  will  be  the  controlling  factors  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  expected  that  large  amounts  of  American 
money  will  find  their  way  to  Germany  in  the  near  future, 
for  capital  is  the  one  thing  now  lacking  in  German 
industry. 

The  promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  Germany 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Dawes  plan  for  the 
payments  during  the  months  which  followed  its  adoption 
gave  German  credit  a  new  and  better  standing  than  it  has 
had  since  1914.  The  result  of  the  economic  situation  in 
Germany  and  American  participation  in  the  reparations 
loan  to  that  country  will  probably  be  that  German  industry 
will  find  its  financial  sponsors  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  for  the  reaction  towards  German  affairs  will 
be  the  same  in  both  of  these  countries,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  It  is  also  true  that  in  certain  directions  both 
Britishers  and  Americans  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  industrial  experts,  especially  as  concerns  processes 
connected  with  the  use  of  fuel,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  in  the  domain  of  applied  science. 
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The  idea  that  the  United  States  is  suffering  from  a 
plethora  of  gold  has  been  so  sedulously  enlarged  upon  in 
Europe  that  the  general  conception  is  represented  by 
cartoons  showing  Uncle  Sam  buried  in  a  landslide  of  gold 
pieces.  This  might  have  been  a  true  representation  of 
what  would  have  happened  had  not  conditions  in  Europe 
so  changed  in  1924  that  some  of  this  gold  could  be  returned 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  The  enormous  aggregate 
of  Government  and  private  European  borrowings  in  1924 
and  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  put  a 
large  part  of  this  gold  into  circulation  through  the  issue 
of  gold  certificates  instead  of  bank-notes  has  relieved  the 
situation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  danger  point  is  passing. 
American  loans  to  Europe  in  1924  amounted  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  gold  which  had  accumulated  in  the  United 
States  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  gold  which  has 
gone  to  the  United  States  since  1920. 

The  conventional  theories  of  modern  banking  have  been 
largely  upset  by  the  currency  situation  in  Europe  since 
the  Great  War.  This  has  come  about  through  money 
ceasing  to  play  its  sole  original  purpose  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  becoming  a  commodity.  With  the  exception 
of  Great  Britain,  where  there  was  as  much  gold  in  1924  as 
there  was  in  1913,  a  large  number  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  had  to  carry  on  since  the  war  with  less  gold 
than  has  ever  before  been  deemed  possible  in  view  of  the 
size  of  the  currency  issues  and  the  great  volume  of  trade. 

That  there  are  other  elements  than  gold  which  enter  into 
the  value  of  currency  is  just  beginning  to  be  fully  realised 
by  some  of  the  bankers,  for  they  now  have  before  them 
countries  like  France  where  the  currency  is  held  at  a  price 
in  international  exchanges  and  is  more  or  less  stabilised 
at  that  price  in  excess  of  the  gold  value  if  redemption 
were  demanded.  A  realisation  of  this  fact  has  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  making  loans  to 
Europe,  and  if  political  and  economic  conditions  had  not 
become  more  nearly  stabilised  in  1924  than  for  some  years 
past,  so  as  to  allow  of  large  borrowings,  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  would  have  become  very  serious. 
America  would  soon  have  found  herself  holding  the  bag 
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for  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  bag  full  of  gold  which  no  one 
particularly  wanted,  or  at  least  which  others  had  learned 
to  do  without. 

This  is  one  reason,  an  even  more  important  reason  than 
that  of  foreign  trade,  why  the  United  States  was  deeply 
and  vitally  concerned  in  the  stabilisation  of  European 
affairs.  The  belief  long  held  by  many  Americans  that 
Europe  could  safely  be  left  to  stew  in  her  own  juice  until 
such  time  as  matters  straightened  themselves  out  was  based 
upon  a  false  idea  as  to  American  isolation.  Had  con¬ 
ditions  continued  for  much  longer  as  they  were  in  1920 
and  1921  and  the  import  of  gold  into  the  United  States 
maintained  its  great  predominance  over  export,  the  British 
pound  sterling  would  have  come  back  to  its  par  value  in 
American  gold  and  all  other  currencies  would  have 
achieved  a  purchasing  power  bearing  no  relation  whatever 
to  their  value  in  American  gold.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
the  English  pound  would  have  attained  a  greater  value 
in  American  money  than  its  pre-war  ratio.  The  Swedish 
unit  of  exchange  in  1924  was,  for  instance,  worth  more  in 
American  money  than  its  accredited  pre-war  value,  another 
eye-opener  for  the  conventionally  minded,  who  have  always 
measured  money  by  its  gold  purchasing  value  in  the 
country  in  which  it  was  issued. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  accepted  finan¬ 
cial  system  of  modern  times  approached  the  edge  of 
disaster  about  1923,  and  but  for  the  truce  brought  about 
in  1924  in  the  economic  war  which  had  prevailed  in 
Europe  for  several  years,  something  of  a  revolutionary 
nature  would  have  happened.  The  United  States  stood 
to  lose  more  than  any  other  country,  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  had  drifted  to  that  country 
on  the  tide  of  commerce.  This  gold  was  not  sent  back 
to  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  people  still  clung  to  the 
idea  as  to  its  intrinsic  value  and,  as  the  miser  with  his 
hoard,  counted  the  gold  pieces  over  and  over  again  with 
the  satisfaction  of  possession;  and  also  because  of  the 
lack  of  apparent  stability  and  security  in  Europe. 

The  European  peoples  were  rapidly  learning  to  do 
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without  money  which  possessed  an  intrinsic  value.  They 
had  reverted  to  the  primitive  trading  processes  of  tribal 
days  when  payment  in  kind  was  the  rule  and  sea-shells 
served  the  same  purpose  as  gold  dollars.  It  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  had  chaos  continued  to  prevail  in  Europe 
a  point  might  have  been  reached  where  the  gold  standard 
would  have  been  completely  ignored  and  might  never 
have  been  restored.  The  great  fortress  of  the  gold 
standard,  the  British  financial  system,  still  held  out,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  theoretically  at  least,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
never  gave  way.  The  British  pound  ceased  to  have  its 
original  sterling  value  in  the  small  affairs  of  life,  but  the 
basis  was  always  the  gold  standard.  Had  Great  Britain 
given  way,  adopted  inflation  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
thus  joined  the  group  of  great  nations  which  was 
carrying  on  almost  regardless  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
counting  only  the  purchasing  power  of  their  currencies, 
American  gold  would  possibly  have  gone  begging  when 
the  time  came  for  its  redistribution.  To  the  British 
financiers  America  owes,  at  least  partially,  the  present 
opportunity  of  so  placing  its  gold  accumulation  as  to 
prevent  serious  loss. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  having  found  what 
now  appears  to  be  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  entrance 
into  the  European  economic  field,  will,  by  reason  of  the 
momentum  of  the  earlier  loans,  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  financial  needs  of  Europe.  The  results  will  not  be 
wholly  satisfactory  to  the  American  people.  The 
guardians  of  their  financial  interests  will  take  such  precau¬ 
tions  as  they  can.  Some  of  these  loans  will  prove  to  be 
a  poor  investment,  some  will  even  become  a  total  loss,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  will  be  recovered  only  after  much  delay, 
controversy  and  many  disappointments.  On  the  whole 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  be  made,  and  in  the  end, 
which  will  not  be  for  many  years,  the  general  benefit 
resulting  will  probably  outweigh  the  loss,  which  will  be 
more  or  less  individual. 

As  the  people  of  the  United  States  become  more  deeply 
involved  in  European  affairs  so  their  interest  and  concern 
as  to  what  transpires  in  that  part  of  the  world  becomes 
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more  acute.  More  information  is  asked  for  and  more 
eagerly  assimilated.  This  is  broadening  the  outlook  of 
the  American  people  and  perhaps  will  add  to  their  wisdom 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  With  each  advance 
of  American  material  interest  in  Europe  a  gain  is 
registered  in  American  influence  and  standing,  and  if  this 
is  exercised  in  the  right  direction  great  good  may  come  to 
all  the  world  therefrom.  International  relations  will 
improve  because  of  greater  mutual  concern  and  fear  of 
what  might  happen.  The  voice  of  America  will  become 
more  often  and  insistently  heard,  and  in  it  will  now  inevit¬ 
ably  appear  a  note  of  anxiety.  In  short,  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  European  field  upon  such  an 
unprecedented  scale  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  American  foreign  affairs.  The  plunge 
was  taken  in  1917,  and  in  the  passage  of  time  it  is  being 
demonstrated  with  convincing  finality  that  not  only  is  there 
no  possibility  of  withdrawal,  but  that  the  tide  towards 
Europe  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  swimmer  to  combat, 
for  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  retreat  or  of  not 
increasing  present  responsibilities. 

American  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  Europe 
have  suffered  severely  in  some  directions  as  a  result  of  the 
Great  War,  and  in  others  they  have  gained.  In  Russia, 
for  instance,  American  investment  has  been  wiped  out,  at 
least  temporarily,  so  far  as  the  original  investors  are  con¬ 
cerned.  This  may  be  regained  in  time,  and  it  may  not. 
No  man  is  qualified  to  say  at  the  moment  and  prophecy 
is  futile.  In  France  American  investment  has  gained  in 
the  industrial  field,  as  the  French  Government  has  paid 
damages  in  full  for  property  taken  over  or  destroyed. 
Financially,  however,  France  is  heavily  in  debt  to 
America.  French  securities  which  were  bought  before  the 
war  are  paying  their  dividends  in  depreciated  currency, 
obligations  to  the  United  States  Government  have  re¬ 
mained  in  a  frozen  state,  and  later  loans  are  given  priority 
over  those  which  are  ante-dated. 

In  Germany  there  was  a  long  period  of  stagnation  in  all 
enterprises  in  which  American  capital  was  invested,  but 
with  the  recovery  of  the  national  economic  balance  it  is 
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possible  that  this  foreign  investment  will  yield  handsome 
returns  to  its  owners.  The  same  can  be  said  of  some  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  whose  activities  have  been 
paralysed  by  the  war.  In  Great  Britain  American  invest¬ 
ment  has  shared  to  some  extent  the  depression  which  has 
been  a  marked  feature  of  all  British  industry,  and  it  will 
succeed  in  the  future  in  proportion  as  Great  Britain  may 
regain  the  erstwhile  proud  position  of  being  the  greatest 
foreign  trader  in  the  world.  Certain  fundamental  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  however,  for  the 
fuel,  steel,  and  agricultural  industries  of  Great  Britain, 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  industrial  system,  are  afflicted 
with  ills  difficult  of  cure. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  Americans  to  sneer  at 
the  efforts  made  in  Europe  to  secure  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  because  of  their  belief 
that  all  that  was  wanted  was  American  money,  regardless 
of  the  security  offered.  There  is  some  ground  for  this 
belief,  but  it  is  far  from  being  entirely  just.  What  has  been 
needed  in  Europe  as  much  as  anything  else  has  been  a 
calm,  business-like  and  dispassionate  influence  to  bring 
about  compromise  and  harmony  between  warring  interests, 
and  it  has  appeared  to  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  dis¬ 
interested  minds  of  Europe  that  the  United  States  was  the 
only  country  which  could  furnish  this  needed  solvent  for 
the  apparently  irreconcilable  elements  in  the  European 
situation.  The  different  national  groups  in  Europe  had 
become  hopelessly  estranged  by  the  war  and  its  subsequent 
reactions,  this  being  the  case  with  the  Allies  as  well  as  the 
enemy.  Statesmen  were  weary  and  confused,  men  in 
control  of  great  business  interests  were  at  sea  as  to  how  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Prejudice  and  passion  ruled  in 
all  international  relations  and  conferences,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  early  part  of  1924  the  outlook  was  most  dis¬ 
couraging.  Those  who  were  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
some  improvement  felt  that  they  were  groping  in  a  thick 
fog,  never  sure  as  to  what  obstacle  they  might  encounter 
at  the  next  step. 

While  this  fog  hung  over  the  affairs  of  Europe  the  sun 
was  shining  in  America.  No  such  strain  had  been  put 
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upon  the  constructive  powers  in  that  country  as  had  been 
the  lot  of  Europe.  There  was  no  brain  fag  or  physical 
exhaustion  such  as  afflicted  the  arbiters  of  European 
affairs.  In  the  United  States,  while  there  was  considerable 
bewilderment  as  to  a  true  diagnosis  of  European  con¬ 
ditions,  the  power  still  remained  to  think  straight  and  judge 
dispassionately.  To  secure  the  application  of  this  enviable 
and  necessary  point  of  view  to  European  affairs  was  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  Old  World  affairs,  quite 
independently  and,  in  fact,  regardless  as  to  whether 
American  money  followed  this  intervention  or  not.  . 

In  the  same  manner  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  European 
war  to  continue  for  nearly  three  years  before  the  time  was 
ripe  for  American  intervention  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view,  it  was  apparently  necessary  for  there  to  be  three 
years  or  more  of  “  peace  ’’  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  acquired  an  urge  of  sufficient  power  to  send  them 
again  to  Europe  upon  a  mission  of  salvation.  It  was  said 
that  Europe  must  “  get  together  ”  before  America  could 
take  a  hand.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Europe  was 
never  less  together  in  all  the  years  between  1918  and  1924 
than  it  was  when  American  experts  and  advisers  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  take  part  in  the  conferences  of  1924  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  agreement  reached  in  August  of  that  year. 
An  “  impasse  ”  had  been  reached  which  was  beyond  the 
power  of  those  actually  involved  to  bring  to  an  end. 
Germany  was  playing  the  part  of  passive  resistance, 
France  was  trying  ineffectively  to  collect  debts  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  Great  Britain,  disapproving  of 
the  course  of  her  Allies  and  seriously  concerned  as  to  the 
economic  state  of  her  people,  brooded  upon  the  waters, 
nursing  her  ills  in  isolation. 

It  makes  no  difference  as  to  who  designed  the  details 
of  the  plan  that  was  finally  adopted.  It  may  have  been 
the  European  experts,  as  is  claimed,  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  no  matter  how  wise  or  practical  this  plan,  it  would 
have  been  merely  an  academic  essay  had  not  an  outside, 
entirely  disinterested,  and  entirely  impartial  influence 
entered  into  the  situation  and  put  the  breath  of  life  into  it. 
America  was  deeply  concerned  as  to  European  conditions. 
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This  concern  was  created  by  self-interest  as  well  as  by 
higher  motives,  for  the  body  cannot  be  sound  if  one  of  its 
members  is  diseased;  but  even  in  this  material  age  there 
was  a  widespread  desire  among  the  American  people  to 
assist  in  restoring  some  degree  of  security  and  comfort  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Europe.  That  this  sentiment 
was  widespread  and  deeply  felt  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  it  found  expression  more  notably  among  those 
elements  in  American  life  which  were  only  remotely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  financial  or  commercial  stability  of 
European  affairs  than  it  did  among  those  who  had  money 
to  lend  or  goods  to  sell  to  the  European  peoples. 

In  1924  the  statesmen  and  financial  and  industrial 
leaders  of  Europe  finally  turned  to  the  United  States  with 
a  despairing  gesture  and  asked  for  intervention.  The 
request  had  been  made  before,  but  it  was  not  then  unani¬ 
mous,  and  it  was  qualified  by  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  did  not  promise  for  effectiveness  or  such  results  as 
were  desired.  The  American  Government,  speaking  for 
the  people  of  the  country,  had  set  a  high  standard  as  to 
what  must  be  the  result  of  any  American  participation,  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  ex-enemy  as  well  as  the  Allied 
countries  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  was 
no  complaint  as  to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  The 
American  conception  as  to  the  general  character  of  any 
agreement  which  might  be  reached  ran  along  parallel  lines 
to  those  which  had  formulated  themselves  among  respon¬ 
sible  British  leaders  by  the  time  Europe  had  experienced 
four  years  of  the  peace  imposed  by  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  its  interpretation  by  the  reactionary  group  in  control 
of  politics  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  signal  for  successful  American  intervention  was 
given  by  the  fall  of  the  Poincare  Government  in  France 
and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Labour  Government  in 
Great  Britain,  for  with  these  events  came  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  atmosphere  which  had  surrounded  all  pre¬ 
vious  negotiations.  It  was  not  that  these  two  new  Govern¬ 
ments  were  abler,  more  sincere  in  their  desire  for  an 
international  agreement,  or  more  honest  in  their  intentions, 
but  they  brought  to  the  conference  a  more  elastic  frame  of 
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mind  and  a  greater  degree  of  internationalism  than  had 
been  possessed  by  their  predecessors.  In  other  words,  the 
third-party  interest,  as  represented  by  the  United  States, 
was  not  up  against  certain  fixed  conditions  which  had 
heretofore  blocked  any  advance  to  the  desired  goal. 

America  came  to  Europe  with  but  one  idea,  and  that 
was  to  get  on  with  the  business  in  hand.  Underlying  this 
idea  were  certain  principles  which,  in  the  belief  of  the 
Americans,  had  to  be  accepted  to  make  any  agreement 
workable.  These  were,  primarily,  economic  freedom  for 
Germany,  a  cessation  of  military  control,  and  a  reasonable 
schedule  of  reparation  payments.  The  Herriot  and 
MacDonald  Governments  accepted  these  principles  by 
reason  of  their  intense  desire  that  something  should  come 
out  of  these  particular  negotiations,  which  everyone  realised 
were  to  be  a  final  effort.  Weight  was  also  given  to  the 
American  position  by  the  realisation  that  as  a  co-operator 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  the  United  States  would, 
if  favourably  inclined,  become  a  tremendous  factor  by 
reason  of  great  national  resources,  which  included  a 
bounteous  supply  of  real  money  and  a  need  for  its  return 
to  circulation  for  the  ultimate  encouragement  of  foreign 
trade. 

That  the  American  people  are  now  more  concerned  with 
what  have  been  held  to  be  strictly  European  affairs  than 
ever  before  in  history  is  evident,  and  this  will  be  more 
generally  realised  as  time  goes  on.  American  interests 
have  become  truly  international,  not  only  in  a  political 
and  academic  sense  but  in  a  material  way,  far  in  advance 
of  what  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  No  “  entangling 
alliances  ”  have  been  made,  for  in  the  economic  field  losses 
can  be  cut  in  case  of  necessity,  and  there  the  matter  ends. 
Political  and  military  alliances  may  lead  to  war,  but 
economic  co-operation  allows  of  temporary  or  permanent 
honourable  withdrawal  from  international  controversies  if 
this  be  deemed  advisable.  This  increasing  American 
participation  in  European  affairs  carries  with  it  wide 
spiritual  responsibilities,  however,  as  well  as  possible  loss 
or  gain,  and  these  will  develop  more  clearly  with  the 
passage  of  time. 
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By  W.  Permewan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  enormous  majority  by  which  the  Government  was 
returned  to  office  at  the  last  election  imposes  upon  the 
Conservative  Party  a  responsibility,  as  it  furnishes  it  with 
an  opportunity,  unmatched  for  at  least  fifty  years.  How  it 
will  meet  that  responsibility  and  that  opportunity  is  of 
the  g^ravest  interest  both  to  the  party  and  the  country.  If 
ever  a  Prime  Minister  had  a  free  hand  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
it.  He  is  fettered  by  fewer  ties  than  any  head  of  a 
Government  has  ever  had  to  consider.  He  was  returned 
not  by  one  party  alone.  He  secured  the  votes  of  thousands 
of  Liberals  who  were  disgusted  by  the  support  their  leaders 
had  given  to  the  Labour  Government,  and  who,  convinced 
that  their  own  party  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  were  determined  that  at  least  the  Labour 
Party  should  not  again  be  put  into  power.  The  result 
was  not  in  the  main  a  party  triumph  as  in  1874,  but  was  a 
striking  demonstration  in  favour  of  sound  government  un¬ 
touched  by  Socialism  by  the  only  party  which  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  in  the  position  to  exercise  it.  Many  of  the 
Conservative  leaders  have  recognised  that  fact;  it  is  for 
them  to  show  it  by  their  action.  This  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  the  plain  truth  is  that,  so  far  as  regards  political 
questions  which  are  of  real  actuality  in  this  Parliament, 
there  is  little  if  any  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
two  parties.  Both,  officially  at  any  rate,  are  opponents  of 
the  Socialistic  creed,  both  desire  to  do  what  can  be  done 
by  Government  action  to  reduce  unemployment,  and  both 
are  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  economy  and  the  reduction  of 
taxation.  That  there  will  emerge  in  the  future  those 
secular  differences  which  divide  Liberal  from  Conserva¬ 
tive  is  quite  possible.  For  the  moment,  however,  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  work  together. 

The  task  before  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  resembles 
closely  that  which  lay  before  the  Administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1841.  Let  us  quote  the  testimony  of  Lord 
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Morley,  that  eminent  Liberal,  as  to  the  task  which  faced 
one  “  of  the  four  or  five  most  memorable  Administrations 
of  the  century”  : — 

By  incompetent  finance,  by  reckless  Colonial  expenditure,  by  solving 
political  difficulties  through  gifts  or  promises  of  cash  from  the  British 
treasury,  by  war,  and  foreign  relations  hovering  on  the  verge  of  war  and 
necessitating  extended  preparations,  the  Whigs  had  brought  the  national 
resources  into  an  embarrassment  that  was  extreme.  .  .  .  Commerce  and 
manufactures  were  languishing.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  term  of  the  new  Par¬ 
liament  has  arrived,  the  Government  of  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
deserve  an  encomium  like  that  passed  by  the  same  authority 
on  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

Of  the  four  or  five  most  memorable  Administrations  of  the  century, 
the  great  Conservative  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  undoubtedly 
one.  It  laid  the  groundwork  of  our  solid  commercial  policy,  it  established 
our  railway  system,  it  settled  the  currency,  and,  by  no  means  least,  it  gave 
us  a  good  national  character  in  Europe  as  lovers  of  moderation,  equity 
and  peace. 

The  personnel  of  the  Government  is  a  strong  one.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  qualities  more  decided  and  more  firm 
than  appear  always  upon  the  surface.  In  the  formation  of 
his  Administration  there  were  at  least  three  appointments 
where  high  courage  was  displayed,  viz.,  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Churchill  to  the  Exchequer,  the  consequent — it  at 
least  seemed  consequent — loss  of  Sir  Robert  Horne,  the 
replacement  of  Lord  Curzon  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  offer  of  the  India  Office  to 
Lord  Birkenhead.  In  these  arrangements  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  against  him  the  great  weight  of  a  powerful  section  of 
the  party — of  whom  the  Morning  Post  is  the  ablest  spokes¬ 
man — who  had  not  forgotten  what  happened  at  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Coalition,  who  cried  out,  or  would  like  to  have 
cried  out :  “  Here  is  the  Coalition  over  again,  only  under 
a  new  head !  ”  and  who  viewed  in  special  degree  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  the  second  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  deep  suspicion  and  inveterate  dislike. 
Nobody  could  have  been  more  keenly  aware  of  this  feeling 
than  Mr.  Baldwin,  but  he  was  strong  enough  to  disregard 
it.  To  anyone  desirous  of  a  powerful  Government  and  a 
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united  Conservative  Party  it  will  seem  clear  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  right,  but  it  required  great  courage  to  do  it. 
But  besides  courage  the  Prime  Minister  has  other  qualities 
which  will  help  him  in  his  task,  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  a  character  for  plain  straightforwardness,  to  which, 
indeed,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  himself  borne  testi¬ 
mony,  but  which  rests  not  on  the  word  of  Mr.  MacDonald 
but  on  the  common  assent  of  the  country.  That  does  not 
imply  any  want  of  shrewdness  or  insight  or  knowledge  of 
political  affairs  past  or  present.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
a  comparison,  though  partisans  on  both  sides  will  scout  it, 
between  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man.  If  ever  there  were  a  politician  of  whom  the  aphorism 
of  Novalis  is  true,  that  “  character  is  destiny,”  the  Prime 
Minister  is  that  man. 

Foreign  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman  who  is 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  them,  though  a  Foreign  Minister 
who  can  speak  French  is  something  of  a  novelty  in  our 
history.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  outlived  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  a  distinguished  father,  and  has  now  a  solid  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  own  for  capacity  and  reliability.  What  we 
want  nowadays  in  our  foreign  relations  is  an  ability  to  see 
the  point  of  view  of  other  nations  and  a  sincerity  and 
honesty  on  which  they  can  rely.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
brilliant  diplomatic  coups;  the  problems  are  too  grave  for 
anything  like  finesse.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  all  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  quickness  of  insight  into  the  minds  of  others,  never 
succeeded  in  inspiring  trust  in  French  statesmen,  and  more 
than  one  settlement  was  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  French 
suspicion  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  met  the  eye.  What¬ 
ever  trickery  a  Foreign  Secretary  may  meet  with  in  foreign 
statesmen,  his  best  defence,  as  Macaulay  long  ago  insisted 
in  the  notorious  case  of  Warren  Hastings  in  India,  is 
sincerity  in  return.  That,  to  speak  quite  fairly,  was  the 
chief  asset  of  Mr.  MacDonald  in  his  dealings  with  France 
and  Egypt,  but  in  an  evil  moment  for  his  destiny  he  fell 
into  the  /morass  of  Russian  intrigue  in  which  he  was 
engulfed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  earn  the  respect,  though 
he  may  incur  the  opposition,  of  foreign  nations. 

The  question  of  India  is  one  wdth  which  the  Conservative 
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Government  will  have  to  grapple.  The  recent  speech  of 
Lord  Reading  at  Delhi  is  the  speech  of  a  man  who,  Liberal 
as  he  is,  is  seized  with  the  immense  dangers  which  lurk  not 
far  under  the  surface  in  that  country.  It  has  by  now 
become  pretty  plainly  manifest  that  Mr.  Montagu — no 
doubt  with  earnest  desire  to  help  on  Western  institutions 
in  India — went  too  fast  and  too  far.  That,  too,  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Morley,  who  himself  went  a  considerable 
way.  The  danger  of  premature  political  reform  is  this  : 
that  it  cannot  be  retraced  without  a  revolution,  and  that 
when  the  revolution  has  subsided  there  comes  inevitably  a 
reaction  which  has  again  to  be  reformed.  It  will  require 
all  the  judgment  and  determination  of  Lord  Birkenhead 
to  assist  the  Viceroy  to  keep  order  in  India  and  at  the  same 
time  to  support  the  best  Indian  representatives  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  their  own  people. 

There  is  one  question  which  seems  to  call  for  the  best 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  that  is  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  more  difficult  or  thorny  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  Conservative  Government  to  deal  with  cannot 
possibly  be  imagined ;  and  the  hazard  of  it  for  any  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  though  after  the 
passing  of  the  Parliament  Act  in  1910  the  obligation  to 
complete  the  task  of  reform  was  declared  by  Mr.  Asquith 
to  be  an  obligation  of  honour,  and  though  Committees 
have  sat  and  reported  on  it,  not  one  step  has  been  taken  to 
carry  out  any  change  in  either  the  constitution  or  the 
powers  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Now'  insistent  claims  are 
being  put  forward  by  Conservative  politicians  for  the 
settlement  of  the  problem.  But  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  solved 
hardly  any  two  men  can  be  found  in  substantial  agreement. 
Is  the  hereditary  element  to  be  abolished,  retained  intact, 
or  modified  ?  Are  we  to  look  forw'ard  in  the  future  to  a 
House  of  Lords  or  to  some  form  of  Senate  analogous  to 
the  Senates  of  other  countries?  Do  we  wish  the  Second 
Chamber  to  be  more  powerful  or  less  pow-erful  than  the 
present  House?  What  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  new 
Chamber  to  finance  ?  What  is  to  be  its  approximate  size  ? 
Is  it  to  be  formed,  if  the  hereditary  principle  is  given  up, 
by  election,  nomination,  or  both  ?  These  are  questions 
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hard  to  answer,  and  especially  hard  to  answer  for  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  which  holds  in  its  heart  that  the 
House  of  Lords  as  we  know  it  is  a  beneficent  element  in 
the  State,  and  that  in  any  case  a  written  Constitution  is 
one  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  people.  Yet  are  we 
to  look  forward,  when  the  pendulum  swings  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  extreme  measures  of  taxation  or  confiscation 
passed  by  an  extreme  House  of  Commons  which  the 
House  of  Lords  as  it  is  now'  would  be  powerless  to  resist? 
The  answer  to  these  and  many  other  similar  questions 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  principle  that  if  the  Second 
Chamber  is  to  acquire  greater  powers — if  it  is  to  have  not 
only  the  capacity  to  delay  legislation,  as  to-day,  but  real 
ability  to  reject — it  must  acquire  an  electoral  status,  what¬ 
ever  modifications  of  heredity  or  nomination  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  representative  responsibility.  But  though,  of 
course,  it  is  open  to  this  Conservative  Parliament  to  repeal 
the  Parliament  Act,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  country 
would  in  the  long  run  consent  to  see  powers  such  as  those 
possessed  by  the  American  Senate  exercised  permanently 
by  the  large  number  of  purely  hereditary  members  such 
as  now  has  sw'ollen  the  House  of  Lords  to  unwieldy 
dimensions.  Great  powers  must  mean  direct  responsibility 
to  the  electorate,  or  the  House  of  Commons  will  sink  in 
importance  to  a  degree  that  the  country  will  not  submit 
to.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the  American 
Senate  does  not  lead  us  to  think  that  such  a  body  is  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  British  Constitution. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  driving  power  of  public 
opinion  behind  any  Government,  and  in  particular  any 
Conservative  Government,  in  dealing  with  this  question 
is  not  at  present  a  strong  one.  But  if  the  Government  does 
undertake  the  problem  it  should  undertake  it  now  while 
the  Parliament  is  still  young  and  efficient,  and  not  put  it 
off,  as  so  many  Reform  Bills  in  the  past  have  been  put 
off,  till  the  period  when  its  dissolution  is  imminent.  The 
question  must  be  considered  deliberately  and  in  all  its 
bearings;  if  possible,  the  assent  of  the  other  parties,  or  a 
substantial  proportion  of  them,  should  be  sought.  Perhaps 
the  influence  of  the  new  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith  may 
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find  a  legitimate  scope  in  this  matter,  in  which  he  is  now 
doubly  interested.  But  it  is  a  question  which  may  well 
appal  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  all-important  task  before  the  Government  is  that 
of  reduction  of  taxation.  When  even  the  Morning  Post 
insists  that,  to  effect  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis¬ 
regard  vested  interests  ruthlessly  and  rigorously,  the 
seriousness  of  the  demand  is  evident.  Of  course,  the 
Morning  Post  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  vested  interests 
it  refers  to  are  those  of  the  new  Bureaucracy,  and  that  it 
was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  created  them.  But  whoever 
created  them,  the  Morning  Post  is  right.  The  expenditure 
of  the  new  Departments — Transport,  Air,  Labour,  Agri¬ 
culture — is  in  the  aggregate  very  large.  The  benefits 
derived  from  this  extension  of  Governmental  activities  do 
not  appear  at  all  commensurate  with  their  cost;  but  the 
adhesiveness  of  Government  officials  to  their  places  and 
their  salaries  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  public  offices.  It  will  need  a 
strong  hand  to  uproot  these  Departments,  but  they  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  if  any  economy  is  to  be  effected. 
When  one  compares  the  total  public  expenditure  of 
£190,000,000  before  the  war  with  the  £790,000,000  we 
now  pay  the  increase  is  seen  to  be  enormous.  Leaving 
out  the  £70,000,000  for  war  pensions,  the  difference  is  still 
indefensibly  great.  Nor  is  it  accounted  for  except  in  very 
small  degree  by  increase  of  cost  of  the  Navy  or  Army. 
Both  these  essential  Services  have  been  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest  possible  terms,  and  the  greater  expense  of  them  is 
due  only  to  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  everything  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of  pay,  which 
was  long  overdue,  on  the  other.  Neither  on  them  nor  on 
Army  pensions  is  it  possible  to  look  for  a  substantial 
saving.  But  the  crushing  burden  of  the  income-tax  must 
be  lightened,  and  unless  the  Government  effects  this  relief 
it  will  have  failed  in  its  most  essential  duty.  For¬ 
tunately,  we  have  in  Mr.  Churchill  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  has  never  been  wanting  in  courage.  His 
first  Budget  will  be  eagerly  looked  for,  but  still  more  will 
be  expected  not  one  brilliant  dramatic  coup  but  a  long- 
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continued  effort  extending  over  years  and  directed  to  bring¬ 
ing  our  taxation  within  reasonable  bounds.  He  has  the 
precedent  of  Lord  Randolph  both  as  an  example  and  a 
warning.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  will  bend  his 
energies  to  the  task. 

The  Liberal  Party  is  engaged  meanwhile  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  why  they  have  been  reduced  to  an  exiguous 
group  of  forty  in  Parliament,  and  why  even  that  forty — 
like  other  distinguished  forties — are  torn  by  personal 
jealousies  and  dissensions,  which  they  take  no  pains  to 
conceal.  In  endeavouring  to  discover  a  cause  for  their 
present  parlous  condition  some  try  to  find  the  real  fault 
in  bad  organisation;  others  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  a 
programme  which  can  compete  with  that  of  Labour;  some 
high-minded — not  to  say  self-righteous — of  the  elect  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  judgment  for  having  declared  war  in  1914  and 
having  supported  the  national  cause  while  the  war  lasted; 
all  unite  in  blaming  one  or  other  of  the  leaders  for  wrong 
judgment  or  wrong  tactics.  Meanwhile  the  perambulatory 
Commission  of  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  after  collecting  what 
it  calls  “  evidence  ”  up  and  down  the  country,  has,  with 
praiseworthy  courage,  made  yet  another  report  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied.  And,  to  concentrate 
all  the  wisdom  and  energy  still  left,  a  huge  Convention  has 
been  held,  which  was  supposed  to  settle  in  two  days  not 
only  such  all-important  questions  as  the  leadership  and  the 
government  of  the  party,  but  to  criticise  and  put  into  shape 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  portentous  in  length  and  ambiguous 
in  terms,  which  apparently  is  the  product  in  the  main  of 
that  great  Liberal  doctor,  Mr.  Ramsay  Muir.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Convention  settled  little  or  nothing.  The  leader¬ 
ship  was  settled  by  Mr.  Asquith’s  declaration  that  he  was 
chosen  leader  seventeen  years  ago,  that  he  had  not  been 
deposed,  and  was  the  leader  still.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  at  once  announced  that  there 
were  no  personal  or  political  differences  between  Mr. 
Asquith  and  himself,  and  that  he  enthusiastically  welcomed 
the  continuance  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  office;  and  he 
escorted  Mrs.  Asquith  in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  the 
platform  without  a  thought,  one  may  suppose,  of  the 
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manner  of  that  distinguished  lady’s  references  to  him  in 
her  Memoirs. 

As  to  the  programme,  it  was  stated  that  Sir  Donald 
Maclean,  without  putting  emendations  to  the  harsh  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  the  vote,  “  tested  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  ”  in 
some  mysterious  way  and  declared  the  decision  of  the 
Convention  on  each  point  as  it  arose.  There  were  dele¬ 
gates  like  Mr.  R.  Holt,  the  leader  of  the  Liverpool 
Liberals,  who  was  against  any  “  Confession  of  Faith,”  as 
he  put  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  at  least  premature, 
tended  to  stereotype  thought,  and  might  cause  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  charges  of  bad  faith  when  the  party  came  back 
to  power.  Possibly  the  majority  thought  that  prospect 
too  remote  to  trouble  about,  for  it  was  understood  that  the 
“  sense  of  the  meeting  ”  was  all  in  favour  of  a  programme, 
though  it  was  left  to  an  executive  committee  to  lick  it  into 
shape.  ' 

The  main  decision,  however,  w’as  to  raise  a  Million 
Pound  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  party,  and  some 
difference  of  opinion  was  manifested  as  to  how  it  was  to 
be  managed  and  distributed.  It  might  be  thought  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  decide  how  to  cook  the  hare  when 
it  was  caught — at  least  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Glasse  leans 
in  that  direction.  But  in  any  case  it  can  only  do  good  to 
urge  all  Liberals  to  show  the  faith  that  is  in  them  by 
contributing  their  money  to  the  fund. 

The  most  interesting  announcement  to  the  Convention 
was  that  Mr.  Asquith  had  accepted  an  earldom — probably 
with  the  historical  title  of  Oxford — and  would  henceforth 
lead  the  Liberal  Party  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Public 
comment  on  this  event  has  been  generous  and  approving. 
There  has  never  been  such  united  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  statesman  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  reward. 
But  in  that  very  unanimity  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  portent 
of  evil  omen  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  wield  the  authority  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  leader  supported  by  a  position  in  the  representa¬ 
tive  House,  and  he  will  be  a  moderator  rather  than  a  fight¬ 
ing  chief.  One  analogy  has  not  yet  been  observed,  but 
it  is  a  striking  one.  The  change  of  Pitt  in  1767  into  the 
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Earl  of  Chatham  marked  that  decline  of  the  authority  of 
the  Great  Commoner  which  continued  unchecked  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith  will  now  acquire  the  position 
of  an  elder  statesman,  and  that  what  combative  spirit  is 
needed  will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

In  one  respect  the  influence  of  Mr.  Asquith — if  we 
may  still  call  him  by  that  name — may  in  all  seriousness 
exercise  its  weight  with  general  advantage.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  I  have  already  foreshadowed,  feels  strong  enough 
to  attack  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
it  will  be  a  great  point  to  them  if  they  are  able  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  man  who,  alone  in  modern  times,  has 
really  effected  a  change  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Parliament  Act  was  a  definite  achievement,  and  if  the  war 
had  not  put  all  such  questions  into  the  background  the 
effect  of  it  might  well  have  been  revolutionary.  For¬ 
tunately  or  not,  inter  arma  silent  leges,  and  the  crippled 
state  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been  conspicuously 
shown  of  late  years.  Now,  however,  it  is  true — more  true 
than  when  Mr.  Asquith  said  it — that  the  question  “  brooks 
no  delay.”  It  is  fortunate  that  there  should  be  such  a 
man  as  the  new  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith  in  the  House 
of  Lords  when  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  the 
Second  Chamber  are  in  issue. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Convention,  the  Liberals  are 
pursuing  methods  for  rejuvenating  their  party  which  to 
the  outsider  seem  hardly  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The 
new  managers  pin  their  faith  to  the  methods  of  the  educa¬ 
tionist.  Liberal  summer  schools  are  all  the  rage,  and  not 
only  summer  schools  at  Oxford,  but  local  schools  where 
the  young  idea  is  to  be  taught  the  true  gospel  by  adepts 
affected  to  the  purpose.  Two  lectures  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  tea  between,  are  to  train  up  the  new 
Liberal  man  and  woman  in  the  way  he  and  she  should  go. 
One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Disraeli’s  political 
pamphlets  at  so  much  a  thousand,  “  with  great  reductions 
to  Conservative  Associations  and  endless  credit.”  Non 
tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis  will  the  great  liberal 
Party  be  built  up  again.  It  must,  as  it  did  in  the  past, 
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serve  real  need  and  redress  real  grievances  if  it  is  again 
to  be  the  chosen  champion  of  the  democracy  of  England. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  rare  excursions  into  history, 
has  been  reading  the  Creevey  papers  and  the  life  of 
Disraeli.  He  has  discovered  that  there  have  been  times 
when  the  Liberal  Party  was  said  by  its  enemies  to  be 
dead,  but  that  it  has  always  revived.  That  has  been 
true  in  the  past,  but  he  forgets,  or  ignores,  that  in  the  past 
there  has  never  been  a  Labour  Party  or  anything  analogous 
to  it.  It  is  in  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party,  its  elevation 
to  power  by  the  foolish  tactics  of  Liberals,  and  its  real  and 
formidable  programme  that  there  lies  the  obstacle  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  old  Liberal  Party.  It  may  be — who  can 
tell.^ — that  at  some  future  time  questions  will  arise  which 
the  nation  may  think  can  only  be  solved  by  the  Liberals. 
There  is  no  sign  of  that  at  present,  and  no  number  ( f 
professors  turned  politicians,  teaching  in  a  thousand 
schools,  will  suffice  to  keep  alive  a  party  which  has  out¬ 
lived  its  mission  and  is  now  Tory  to  the  backbone.  For 
this  Parliament  the  Government  can  afford  to  disregard 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  faithful,  or  more  or  less 
faithful.  Forty ! 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  SECOND  CHAMBER 

By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

“The  reconstitution  of  our  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
is  at  once  the  most  urgent,  the  most  difficult,  and  in  its 
consequences  the  most  far  reaching  of  all  the  reforms  of 
our  time.  ...  A  real  and  strong  Second  Chamber  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  efficient  legislation  and  Government.” 
So  wrote  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  a  great  publicist, 
equally  far  removed  from  Toryism  and  Socialism,  as  long 
ago  as  1910.  Neither  the  urgency  nor  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  has  diminished  since  those  words  were  written. 
Since  1911  we  have  been  admittedly  living  under  a  torso 
of  a  Constitution.  The  authors  of  the  Parliament  Act 
themselves  announced  with  all  the  solemnity  which  can 
attach  to  a  preamble  an  intention  “  to  substitute  for  the 
House  of  Lords  as  it  at  present  exists  a  Second  Chamber 
constituted  on  a  popular  instead  of  hereditary  basis.” 
The  intention  was  not  fulfilled  either  by  the  Government 
which  announced  it  or  by  any  of  the  Governments  which 
came  after.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  any  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  will  tackle  this  thorny  problem  unless  it  is 
impelled  to  the  task  either  by  the  threat  of  a  grave  con¬ 
stitutional  crisis  or  by  an  irresistible  demand  from  its  own 
followers. 

Has  such  a  demand  arisen?  Does  the  Conservative 
Party  feel  sufficiently  strongly  on  this  matter  to  force  its 
leaders  to  action?  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should? 
To  the  first  of  these  questions  an  answer  may  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  daily  Press  during 
the  last  few  weeks  and  in  the  resolution  adopted  with 
significant  unanimity  at  the  last  Convention  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  held  at  Newcastle  (October  2nd,  1924). 
The  terms  of  that  resolution  were  as  follows  : — “  That  it 
is  urgently  necessary  that  the  powers  and  composition  of 
the  Second  Chamber  should  be  so  modified  as  to  ensure 
that  no  far-reaching  change  in  the  law  or  constitution 
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of  the  country  can  be  made  by  the  House  of  Commons 
alone  without  the  expressed  assent  of  the  electorate,  and 
that  proposals  for  this  purpose  shall  be  given  prominence 
by  the  leaders  of  the  party  when  next  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  country.” 

The  appeal  to  the  country  was  made  within  a  few  days 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  But  the  appeal 
turned  upon  issues  far  removed  from  that  indicated 
therein.  Party  Conventions  may  propose,  but  not  even 
party  leaders  can  in  these  matters  dispose.  The  issue  was 
joined  on  questions  of  supreme  and  fundamental  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  no  one  can  pretend  that  the  existence  or  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  among  them.  Moreover,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  natural  impulse  of 
any  Conservative  Government  to  postpone  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate  task  unless  and 
until  it  is  assured  of  overwhelming  support  not  only  from 
respected  leaders  of  Conservative  opinion,  not  only  from 
elected  delegates  to  a  Party  Convention,  but  from  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  constituencies. 

Is  such  support  likely  to  be,  in  the  near  future,  forth¬ 
coming?  Does  the  Conservative  Party  care  enough  about 
an  efficient  Second  Chamber  to  insist  upon  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  will  it  drift  on  as  it  drifted 
from  1886  to  1906,  content  to  retain  a  Second  Chamber 
which  is  admittedly  one  of  the  weakest  constitutionally  in 
the  world,  calmly  awaiting  the  advent  of  a  crisis  which,  in 
the  absence  of  drastic  reform,  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
arise,  and  which,  when  it  does,  will  threaten  the  w’hole 
fabric  of  the  Constitution? 

Would  it  really  matter  if  such  a  crisis  ended  the  House 
of  Lords  and  plunged  us  once  more  into  avowed 
unicameralism?  Was  the  Abbe  Sieyes  right?  “If,”  he 
said,  “a  Second  Chamber  dissents  from  the  First  it  is  mis¬ 
chievous;  if  it  agrees  with  it  it  is  superfluous.”  It  is 
noticeable  that  even  his  owm  countrymen  were  not  long 
deluded  by  the  Abbe’s  shallow  sophistry.  A  unicameral 
experiment  was  tried  under  the  revolutionary  Constitution 
of  1790,  but  it  lasted  only  a  few  years.  It  was  renewed  for 
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a  few  months  in  1848,  but  with  that  exception  Frenchmen 
of  all  shades  of  opinion — Bonapartists,  Legitimists, 
Orleanists,  Imperialists,  and  Republicans — have  con¬ 
sistently  declined  again  to  impale  themselves  on  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma  propounded  by  the  ingenious  Abbe. 
France  has  decided  that  bicameralism  is  not  less  essential 
to  liberty  than  it  is  to  stability. 

The  world  at  large  has  shown  itself  to  be  in  this  matter 
in  substantial  accord  with  France.  Most  of  the  States  of 
the  world  have  adopted  new  Constitutions  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  With  rare  unanimity  they  have 
deliberately  decided  in  favour  of  the  bicameral  principle. 
Lord  Rosebery  on  a  famous  occasion  once  declared  that 
there  were  only  “  two  exceptions  to  the  general  protest  of 
all  civilised  communities  against  being  governed  by  a 
single  chamber.  They  were  Greece  and  Costa  Rica.” 
Lord  Rosebery’s  list  was  not  quite  exhaustive  even  when 
he  spoke.  Greece  may  now  be  said  to  have  reverted  to 
bicameralism;  but,  in  addition  to  Costa  Rica,  there  are 
now  four  South  American  States — Panama,  San  Domingo, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras — without  a  Second  Chamber, 
and  in  Europe,  Bulgaria,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  some  of  the 
new  Republics  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Great 
Empire  which  fell  during  the  World  War  must  be  added 
to  the  list.  To  none  of  these,  however,  has  the  civilised 
world  yet  learned  to  look  as  models  of  constitutional  pro¬ 
priety  or  examples  of  settled  government.  Norway  is 
generally  held  to  be  in  an  ambiguous  position.  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  and  other  Socialists  hold  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lagthing  affords  the  best  model  for  us  to  follow 
in  setting  up  a  new  Second  Chamber;  but  the  Lagthing  is 
only  a  revising  committee  elected  by  and  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Storthing — the  directly  elected  legislative  body. 

The  Legislatures  of  the  component  States,  cantons,  or 
provinces  of  Federal  Commonwealths  are,  of  course,  in 
a  class  apart.  For  them  a  Second  Chamber  is  the  excep¬ 
tion.  In  the  Federal  Legislatures,  on  the  other  hand, 
bicameralism  is  universal  and  is  evidently  indispensable. 
But  for  the  security  afforded  by  a  Senate  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  constituent  States  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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the  United  States  of  America  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  could  ever  have  come  into  being.  In  the  German 
Reich,  too,  and  in  the  Helvetic  Republic  the  States  or 
cantons  find  a  special  representation  of  their  interests  in 
the  Federal  Senate. 

It  is,  then,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  whatever  be  the 
motive,  whether  from  force  of  tradition  or  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  political  expediency,  the  modern  world  has 
deliberately  rejected  the  unicameral  solution  of  the 
constitutional  problem. 

None  the  less  the  English  House  of  Lords  is  among 
Second  Chambers  unique.  No  other  Second  Chamber  is 
so  predominantly  hereditary  in  composition;  no  other  is 
so  big ;  few,  if  any,  are  so  bereft  of  political  power. 

Yet  if  there  be  in  the  world  any  Constitution  which  for 
its  efficient  working  demands  a  strong  Second  Chamber, 
it  is  our  own.  None  of  the  formal  safeguards  do  we 
possess.  We  have  neither  a  written  Constitution,  nor  any 
machinery  such  as  Switzerland  provides  in  the  Referen¬ 
dum  for  eliciting  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  on 
legislative  projects  of  constitutional  importance,  nor,  as  in 
the  United  States,  an  independent  bench  of  judges 
specifically  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  empowered  to  keep  an  ambitious  or  careless 
Legislature  in  check. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  there  should  exist  in  ev^ery  Constitu¬ 
tion  some  machinery,  legal  or  conventional,  which  shall 
assure  to  the  political  Sovereign  an  effective  measure  of 
control  over  the  policy  of  its  trustees.  More  particularly 
is  this  true  of  a  Constitution  which,  like  our  own,  is  mainly 
unwritten  and  wholly  flexible,  where  a  Sovereign  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  invested  with  powers  which  are  legally  unlimited. 
In  such  a  Constitution  the  safeguards  against  the  arbitrary- 
action  of  the  Executive  or  of  the  Legislature  must  needs 
be  less  defined,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  on  that  account 
less  real  and  effective.  Rather  ought  they  to  be  more  so. 

Can  it  be  pretended  that  this  is  the  case  in  England.^ 
Under  the  Parliament  Act  of  191 1  the  House  of  Commons 
has  become  virtually  and,  in  matters  of  finance,  absolutely 
omnipotent. 
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Yet  even  in  England  we  are  not  left  without  witness  to 
the  dangers  inherent  in  single-chamber  government.  The 
fall  of  the  Monarchy  in  1649  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  So  arbitrary  and  dilatory 
did  the  rule  of  the  “  Rump  ”  prove  to  be  that  Cromwell 
had  to  employ  military  force  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
Rump,  in  Cromwell’s  own  words,  “  had  so  assumed  that 
authority  (of  the  three  estates)  that  if  any  man  had  come 
and  said,  ‘What  rules  do  you  judge  by.^  ’  it  would  have 
answered,  ‘  Why,  we  have  none.  We  are  supreme  in  legis¬ 
lature  and  judicature.’” 

Precisely :  and  Cromwell’s  own  unicameral  experiments 
yielded  no  better  results.  So  refractory  was  the  first  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Parliament,  elected  under  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  that  a  demand  quickly  arose  for  a  revision  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  reconstituted  Second  Chamber. 
“  I  tell  you,”  said  the  Protector,  “  that  unless  you  have 
some  such  thing  as  a  balance  we  cannot  be  safe.  ...  By 
the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament  you  see  they  stand  in 
need  of  a  check  or  balancing  power.”  They  did;  more 
“  horrid  arbitrariness  had  never  been  displayed  by  any 
Government.”  But  the  new  “  Senate  ”  did  not  work,  and 
when  the  Monarchy  was  restored  the  old  Parliamentary 
system  was  restored  with  it.‘ 

From  1660  to  1832  England  was  ruled,  and  in  the  main 
with  unqualified  success,  by  a  territorial  oligarchy.  So  long 
as  the  oligarchy  was  supreme  in  both  Houses  no  conflict 
was  likely  to  arise  between  them.  Since  1832  several 
reasons  have  combined  to  upset  the  constitutional  equili¬ 
brium  :  successive  Reform  Acts  have  so  greatly  increased 
the  electorate  that  it  is  now  virtually  coextensive  with  the 
adult  population;  power  has  become  concentrated  in  a 
House  of  Commons  by  which  the  Executive  is  sustained  in 
office;  while  the  House  of  Lords  has  diminished  in  power 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  has  increased  in  numbers. 

Is  there  any  causal  connection  between  these  develop¬ 
ments.^  Has  the  House  of  Lords  become  increasingly 
impotent  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  ?  There  is,  at  any  rate, 

(0  Details  of  these  unicameral  experiments  will  be  found  in  Marriott’s 
Second  Chambers  (Clarendon  Press,  1910),  c.  ii. 
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a  general  agreement  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
Second  Chamber  a  drastic  reduction  in  numbers  is 
essential.  The  American  Senate — perhaps  the  most 
efficient  Second  Chamber  in  the  world — contains  only  96 
members,  Canadian  Senate  87,  the  German  Reichsrat  66, 
the  Swiss  Standerath  44,  the  Senate  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  only  36.  All  these  Second  Chambers,  it 
is  important  to  observe,  are  federal  in  character  and  com¬ 
position.  The  root  principle  of  the  American  Senate  is 
that  each  State  of  the  Union  should  enjoy  equal  representa- 
.ion ;  a  similar  principle  obtains  in  Australia  and  in 
Switzerland;  and  it  is  illustrative  of  the  less  perfect  type 
of  federalism  represented  by  Canada  and  the  German 
Reich  that  in  those  federal  States  such  equality  does  not 
obtain. 

The  Upper  Chambers  of  typical  unitary  States  are  as  a 
rule  considerably  larger.  The  South  African  Senate,  it 
is  true,  has  only  forty  members,  but  in  the  South  African 
Constitution  there  is  some  flavour  of  federalism.  The 
Spanish  Senate  has  360  members,  the  Italian  328,  the 
French  314. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  unique,  however,  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  composition.  No  other  Second  Chamber 
is  so  predominantly  hereditary.  Of  the  742  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  no  fewer  than  670  are  Temporal  Peers 
whose  seats  depend  wholly  upon  the  hereditary  principle. 
The  twenty-eight  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland  and  the 
sixteen  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland  also  belong  to  an 
hereditary  nobility,  but  obtain  their  seats  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature  by  election.  An  extension  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  hereditary  peerage  of  England  would  probably 
have  provided  us  with  a  Second  Chamber  inferior  in 
political  capacity  and  administrative  experience  to  no 
Senate  in  the  world. 

But  the  time  for  this  simple  and  strictly  revolutionary 
solution  of  the  Second  Chamber  problem  has  unfortunately 
gone  by.  If  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all  it  must  now  be  solved 
on  other  lines.  Meanwhile  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that 
the  two  features  of  the  House  of  Lords  just  noticed — its 
unwieldy  size  and  the  predominance  of  the  hereditary 
element — are  alike  relatively  recent.  Down  to  the  six- 
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teenth  century  the  House  of  Lords  was  comparable  in 
numbers  to  most  of  the  modern  Senates.  At  the  accession 
of  the  Tudors  it  contained  about  seventy-five  members, 
or  considerably  fewer  than  the  American  Senate  of  to-day. 
Moreover,  of  the  seventy-five,  at  least  forty-five  were 
bishops  or  abbots,  and  therefore  non-hereditary.  The 
abbots  dropped  out  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  except  for  two  brief  periods  the  number  of  bishops 
has  been  limited  to  twenty-six.  By  Charles  II  the  member¬ 
ship  had  risen  to  140,  and  by  George  II  to  nearly  200, 
including  sixteen  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland. 
George  III  added  116  members  to  the  hereditary  peerage, 
and  Queen  Victoria  about  300.  Consequently  the  non- 
hereditary  element,  consisting  of  Spiritual  Peers  and  Lords 
of  Appeal,  is  now  completely  swamped. 

Again,  we  must  ask  :  does  it  matter?  Is  it,  in  the  words 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conservative  Convention, 
“urgently  necessary  that  the  powers  and  composition  of 
the  Second  Chamber  should  be  modified”?  Is  it  true 
that  the  equilibrium  of  constitutional  forces  in  this  country 
has  been  to  a  dangerous  degree  disturbed  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act?  If  so,  is  it  possible  to  devise  a  scheme  of 
reform  which  will  at  once  be  acceptable  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  will  give  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  power 
to  refer  to  the  electorate  any  project,  legislative  or  financial, 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
majority  in  the  Lower  House  does  not  accurately  reflect 
the  judgment  of  the  constituencies?  This  is,  in  truth,  the 
utmost  that  is  claimed  for  the  Second  Chamber  by  those 
who  regard  the  bicameral  principle  as  an  essential  element 
in  sound  government ;  and  unless  the  Lower  Chamber  is  to 
be  virtually  omnipotent  and  liable,  therefore,  to  contract 
the  disease  of  “  horrid  arbitrariness  ”  so  acutely  diagnosed 
by  Cromwell,  some  referendal  power  is  plainly  essential. 
As  Sir  Henry  Maine  wrote  some  forty  years  ago :  “  What 
is  expected  from  a  well-constituted  Second  Chamber  is 
not  a  rival  infallibility,  but  an  additional  security.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  view  almost  any  Second 
Chamber  is  better  than  none.”  I  agree :  provided  the 
Second  Chamber  be  invested  with  the  referendal  power. 
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Such  a  power  was  at  least  latent  in  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution  down  to  191 1.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  was,  indeed, 
wont  to  contend  that  the  power  to  refer  questions  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  electorate  was  the  primary  raison  d'Hre  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Its  duty,  in  his  view,  was  “  frankly  to 
acknowledge  that  the  nation  is  our  master,  though  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not,  and  to  yield  our  opinion  only 
when  the  judgment  of  the  nation  has  been  challenged  at 
the  polls  and  decidedly  expressed.”  He  urged  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  bound  to  use  its  constitutional  powers 
to  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  “  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  does  or  does  not  represent  the  full,  the  delibe¬ 
rate,  the  sustained  convictions  of  the  body  of  the  nation.” 

That  the  will  of  the  electorate,  constitutionally  expressed, 
must  in  the  last  resort  prevail  over  all  rivals  is  an  accepted 
maxim  of  Parliamentary  democracy.  But  the  last  resort 
may  be  a  comparatively  distant  one,  and  the  action  issuing 
therefrom  far  from  automatic.  Some  intermediate 
machinery  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  indispensable.  The 
House  of  Lords  did,  in  some  sort,  supply  it  before  1911, 
but  the  cardinal  defect  of  that  House  was  that  its  func¬ 
tioning  was  satisfactory  only  to  one  party  in  the  State. 
It  was  objected,  not  without  reason,  that  when  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  was  in  power  the  referendal  function  lay 
dormant.  The  soft  impeachment  could  not  be  denied. 
Hence  the  adoption,  in  1911,  of  an  expedient,  professedly 
provisional,  which  has  given  to  a  Legislature  nominally 
bicameral  a  definitely  unicameral  bias.  That  bias,  by 
general  admission,  now  requires  correction. 

How  can  that  correction  be  applied.^  What  are  the 
essential  conditions  to  which  a  Second  Chamber,  if  it  is 
to  fulfil  its  appropriate  functions,  should  conform? 

The  essentials  would  seem  to  be  intelligibility,  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  and  independence.  A  Second  Chamber,  if 
it  is  to  command  general  confidence,  must  rest  upon  a 
basis  which  is  at  once  intelligible  to  the  “  man  in  the 
street  ”  and  differentiating.  The  House  of  Lords  may  not 
be  popular,  but  it  fulfils  these  conditions.  The  hereditary 
principle,  even  if  antiquated,  is  intelligible,  and  a  House 
constituted  on  this  principle  is  clearly  differentiated  from 
a  popularly  elected  Chamber. 
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Heredity  is  not,  however,  the  only  differentia  which  can 
serve  this  purpose.  The  Senates  of  Federal  States  are, 
as  already  indicated,  pre-eminently  distinctive,  represent¬ 
ing  not  the  people  in  the  aggregate,  but  the  several  States 
of  which  the  Federation  is  compounded.  It  is  less  easy 
to  discover  a  differentiating  principle  in  a  unitary  State. 

A  Second  Chamber  ought,  thirdly,  to  be  independent 
without  being  irresponsible.  The  House  of  Lords,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  is  irresponsible,  dare  not  assert  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  French  Senate,  on  the  contrary,  has  the 
courage  to  be  independent,  because  it  makes  no  claim  to 
be  irresponsible.  A  French  Senator,  no  less  than  a 
Deputy,  owes  his  seat  to  election,  but  the  electoral  process 
in  the  one  case  is  clearly  differentiated  from  that  in  the 
other;  the  election  of  Deputies  is  direct — of  Senators  inr 
direct;  the  electoral  colleges  are  compounded  of  very 
varied  elements,  and  the  term  of  service  is  nine  years  instead 
of  three.  Moreover,  the  Senate  has  a  continuous  exist¬ 
ence,  one-third  of  its  members  retiring  every  three  years. 
Conjointly  with  the  Chamber  the  Senate  elects  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  conjointly  with  the  President  it  can  dissolve 
the  Chamber.  This  prerogative  is  evidently  one  of  great 
importance.  In  a  sense  it  puts  the  Executive  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Senate.  There  are  contingencies  under 
which,  as  Englishmen  will  know,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a 
Cabinet  to  appeal  to  the  electorate  for  a  fresh  mandate. 
There  are  others  which  may  compel  a  House  of  Commons 
to  force  a  dissolution  upon  the  Ministry.  In  France  neither 
the  Ministry  nor  the  Chamber  possesses  the  command  of 
this  most  effective  weapon — unless  the  Senate  is  willing 
to  abet  the  Ministry.  In  regard  to  ordinary  legislation  the 
Senate  has  a  concurrent  right  with  the  Chamber  to  pass, 
reject  or  amend  Bills.  In  finance  the  right  of  initiative  is 
vested  solely  in  the  Chamber,  but  the  Senate  has  ad¬ 
mittedly  powers  of  rejection,  and  has  also  the  powder  of 
amendment,  though  only  by  way  of  reducing  or  rejecting 
items  in  taxation  or  appropriation.  It  has  also  amended 
in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  by  increasing  items,  but  the 
Chamber  has  generally  protested,  and  as  a  rule  with  effect. 
Lord  Bryce  regretted  “  this  habit  of  ousting  the  Senate 
from  the  financial  control  which  the  Constitution  meant  to 
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entrust  to  it,”  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  “finance  is  a 
subject  which  the  Senate  understands.” 

This  is  true  also,  and  of  late  years  increasingly  true,  of 
the  effective  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  House 
contains,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  elements  of  an  assembly 
ideally  representative  of  the  varied  interests  of  which  the 
nation  is  composed.  Industry,  finance,  agriculture, 
science,  literature,  education — all  are  represented  there; 
spiritual  forces,  no  less  than  material  and  intellectual,  are 
reflected;  great  jurists  are  there,  and  great  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  experienced  pro-consuls  and  those  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  Civil  Service  at  home.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  whole  that 
it  is  a  truly  representative  body;  not  because  it  does  not 
contain  many  representative  men,  but  because  it  also 
contains  many  who  are  in  no  sense  representative. 

Consequently,  any  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  must 
begin  with  a  drastic  reduction  in  its  numbers.  The  Bryce 
Committee  recommended  a  maximum  of  350-400^  and  I 
think  it  erred  on  the  side  of  generosity;  300  would 
probably  be  better.  But  the  Bryce  Committee  went  much 
further  than  this.  Rejecting  the  system  of  direct  election 
and  that  of  nomination,  it  insisted  that  all  the  members  of 
the  new  Second  Chamber,  except  the  Peers  of  the  Blood 
Royal  and  the  Law  Lords,  should  be  elected.  Instead  of 
indirect  election  by  electoral  colleges  like  those  in  France, 
it  suggested  that  about  273*  members  should  be  elected  by 
panels  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  distributed 
in  geographical  areas,  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  members 
in  such  areas  as  East  Anglia  and  the  S.W.  Midlands  up  to 
twenty-seven  in  London  and  Lancashire.  A  further 
section  of  about  ninety-one  persons  were  to  be  selected  by 
a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses.  In  the  first  instance 
this  section  was,  in  order  to  preserve  continuity,  to  consist 
of  Peers,  Temporal  or  Spiritual.  Ultimately  not  less 
than  thirty  were  to  be  Peers.  The  new  Second  Chamber 
was  to  have  power  to  initiate,  amend,  or  reject  any  Bill, 

(i)  and  (2)  These  figures  included  Ireland.  Leaving  Ireland  out,  they 
would  be  reduced  to  246  and  81  respectively. 
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except  a  Finance  Bill.  Machinery  was  also  devised  for 
determining  what  was  or  was  not  a  “Finance”  Bill — a 
responsibility  which  under  the  Parliament  Act  devolves 
wholly  on  the  Speaker — and  for  adjusting  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  in  the  event  of  final  disagree¬ 
ment  about  ordinary  Bills.  The  Bryce  scheme  went 
further  in  the  direction  of  an  elective  Chamber  than  either 
Lord  Rosebery’s  Committee  of  1907  or  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
Bill  of  1911,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  far  enough  to  justify 
the  investment  of  the  new  House  with  powers  parallel 
with  those  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  consideration  of  the  various  schemes  propounded  in 
recent  years  for  a  reformed  Second  Chamber  suggests  one 
or  two  reflections.  The  first  is  the  inseparable  connec¬ 
tion  between  Constitution  and  powers.  Even  advanced 
Radicals  might,  for  instance,  be  willing  to  concede  equal 
powers  to  a  Second  Chamber  even  in  finance  if  the 
Chamber  were  “  democratically  ”  elected.  But  they  are 
evidently  reluctant  to  give  such  powers  to  a  House  which 
retains  any  trace  of  the  “  hereditary  ”  element.  Others  are 
inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  recon¬ 
struction  at  all  unless  the  powers  of  the  new  Chamber  are 
to  be  substantially  enlarged.  They  point  with  unanswer¬ 
able  logic  to  the  fact  that  the  old  maxim  of  “  no  taxation 
without  representation  ”  no  longer  applies  to  one  of  the 
most  heavily  taxed  sections  of  the  community.  No  one 
suggests  that  a  Second  Chamber  should  have  power  to 
impose  or  increase  a  charge  upon  the  people,  but  is  it,  for 
that  reason,  equitable  to  deny  to  it  the  power  to  reject  or 
diminish  the  proposed  charge?  The  highly  developed 
democracies  of  France  and  the  United  States  have  not  so 
conceived  the  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber,  but  their 
Second  Chambers  are  wholly  elective. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  would-be  reformers  will 
have  to  make  their  choice  between  a  differentiation  of 
powers  and  a  differentiation  of  structure.  A  Second 
Chamber  elected  on  a  popular  basis  might  conceivably — 
though  not  certainly — be  entrusted  with  powers  which  no 
oligarchical  Chamber  would  ever  be  permitted  to  exercise. 
If,  however,  the  Second  Chamber  is  to  be  purely  elective, 
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how  is  it  to  be  differentiated  from  the  First?  The  dilemma 
is  one  not  of  logic  only,  but  of  substance.  Perhaps  the 
problem  will  prove  to  be  soluble  only  by  stages.  A  first 
and  relatively  simple  stage  would  be  reached  were  the 
Peers  to  pass  and  to  send  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  Bill  declaring  that  the  existing  Temporal  Peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  elect  200  of  their  number  and 
the  Diocesan  Bishops  should  elect  eight  to  represent  them 
in  the  Second  Chamber,  and  enacting  that  henceforward 
a  peerage  should  not  carry  with  it,  ifso  facto,  a  seat 
therein.  Such  a  Bill  would  probably  have  an  easy  passage 
through  the  House  of  Commons;  it  would  be  an  earnest 
of  disinterested  zeal  for  Constitutional  reform  on  the  part 
of  the  Lords,  and  it  might  well  prove  a  precursor  of  further 
and  more  drastic  changes.  If  the  balance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  to  be  restored  such  changes  are  inevitable. 


THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  YUGO-SLAVIA 


By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Parlous  as  was  the  general  financial  condition  of  most 
countries  in  Europe  after  the  Great  War,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  as  a  result  of  internal  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  increased  taxation,  and  rigid  curtailing  of  national 
expenditure,  the  world  is  slowly  regaining  its  financial 
stability. 

Like  all  other  succession  States,  Yugo-Slavia  was  faced 
with  enormous  difficulties  for  the  first  few  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaties.  It  had  emerged  from  the 
war  triumphant,  but  after  an  ordeal  that  had  considerably 
depleted  its  population,  thoroughly  disorganised  its 
administrative  machinery,  and  left  its  public  finances  in  a 
deplorable  plight;  yet  instead  of  adopting  the  policy  that 
could  have  brought  alleviation  to  its  very  stricken  con¬ 
dition  it  had  recourse  to  measures  that  were  only  calculated 
to  aggravate  the  evils  that  they  sought  to  rectify. 

The  evils  to  which  we  are  now  alluding  were,  of  course, 
alarming,  but  they  were  inevitable  after  so  long  a  war,  and 
they  were,  at  any  rate,  not  any  worse  than  those  existing 
in  the  other  States  that  had  come  into  being  after  the 
disintegration  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

Serbia  had,  however,  been  subjected  to  an  even  more 
devastating  occupation  than  the  French  and  Belgians, 
while  famine,  disease,  and  war  had  wrought  terrible 
ravages  in  man,  beast,  and  field.  The  farmers,  to  a  great 
extent,  lacked  animals,  tools,  and  fertilisers,  so  that  crops 
were  much  below  normal  times.  Most  industries  were  on 
short  coal  rations  and  without  the  necessary  raw  materials. 
The  exchanges  were  low  and  the  purchasing  power  conse¬ 
quently  so  diminished  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a 
favourable  trade  balance,  while  transport  conditions  were 
inadequate,  the  roads  having  been  completely  ruined 
during  the  long  hostilities,  and  the  bridges  and  other  con¬ 
structions  destroyed  by  the  enemy  during  the  retreat.  All 
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railways,  moreover,  together  with  their  equipment,  stations, 
workshops  and  bridges,  had  been  demolished,  while  all 
telegraphic  or  telephonic  installations  had  been  left  un¬ 
usable  or  totally  wrecked. 

Yet  that  none  of  these  difficulties  was  insurmountable 
the  sequel  has  proved,  for  the  very  steps  that  the  Serbian 
Government  is  taking  to-day  to  restore  its  financial 
stability  would  have  proved  equally  efficient  if  applied  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Great  War.  The  reason  why  these 
measures  were  not  sooner  adopted  was  because  the 
Serbians,  like  the  Czechs,  entertained  such  suspicions  of 
their  neighbours  that  they  tried  to  become  self-sufficing 
and  began  to  impose  various  artificial  restrictions  on 
exports  and  imports  and  to  fix  equally  false  rates  of  ex¬ 
change,  the  result  of  such  a  policy  being  that  instead  of 
achieving  a  useful  end  they  gradually  killed  production 
and  sapped  the  whole  mechanism  of  credit  and  exchange. 

It  was  Dr.  Benes,  the  eminent  Czecho-Slovak  Foreign 
Minister,  who,  first  sensing  the  danger  of  such  a  policy, 
advocated  a  return  to  the  open  door,  and  in  a  speech  that  he 
delivered  before  the  Czech  Parliamentary  Commission  in 
September,  1920,  declared  that  as  a  result  of  the  terrible 
complication  of  Government  control  of  Customs  and 
exchanges  the  economic  difficulties  of  their  States  had 
merely  increased  and  were  still  increasing.  He  said  that  it 
was  clear  that  neither  individuals  nor  especially  nations 
could  live  any  longer  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and  that 
this  situation  would  end  by  provoking  moral  dissolution 
and  the  ruin  of  the  entire  body  politic,  both  social  and 
economic,  this  declaration  being  followed  by  a  drastic 
modification  of  economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  and  Yugo-Slav  Governments,  and  by  the  forming 
of  the  Little  Entente  federation,  an  alliance  that,  if  aimed 
principally  against  Hungary,  sought  to  substitute  the  idea 
of  mutually  beneficial  trade  for  that  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  From  that  moment  the  economic  regeneration 
of  the  southern  Slav  State  was  really  assured,  for,  though 
the  new  formula  that  was  adopted  indicated  a  measure 
of  Government  control  that  seemed  to  deny  the  indivi¬ 
dual  any  private  rights  against  the  general  well-being,  there 
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was  every  evidence,  at  any  rate,  of  its  suitability  to  the 
new  age,  and  of  it  answering  the  needs  created  by  the  war, 
while  it  was  equally  evident  that  the  intellectual  atmo¬ 
sphere  had  never  throbbed  with  bolder  initiatives  or  more 
really  constructive  efforts  at  reconstruction. 

In  the  case  of  Serbia,  more  particularly,  enormous  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  within  the  last  two  years  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  national  life,  so  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  kingdom  will 
very  shortly  enter  on  a  path  of  economic  prosperity  that 
will  allow  its  undoubted  resources  to  be  exploited  to  the 
full. 

Yugo-Slavia  is,  of  course,  almost  exclusively  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  export  consisting 
of  cattle,  fruit,  timber  and  grain.  In  spite  of  primitive 
methods,  it  exported  in  1923-1924  over  350,000  tons 
of  corn  and  150,000  tons  of  wheat;  180,000  head 
of  cattle,  120,000  head  of  pigs,  50,000  horses,  and 
2,000,000  head  of  poultry.  Its  industries  are  at  present 
undeveloped,  but  it  possesses  forests  whose  area  is 
considerably  larger  than  Holland,  and  some  im¬ 
portant  mineral  deposits.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
sufficiency  of  coal.  Near  the  pre-war  frontiers  of  Styria 
and  Carniola  are  three  great  mining  centres,  Trbovlie, 
Tsrstevo,  and  Hrastnik,  which  in  1913  produced  no  less 
than  1,167,667  tons,  the  output  of  last  year  being  quite 
up  to  pre-war  standard.  The  Bor  and  Majdanpek  copper 
mines,  again,  developed  by  French  and  Belgian  capital, 
are  world-famous,  while  there  are  iron  deposits  in  the  Sana 
district  in  Bosnia,  and  marble  and  mercury  deposits  in 
Dalmatia  and  Slovenia. 

The  utilisation  of  these  important  resources  depends, 
however,  to  a  large  extent  on  the  improvement  of  transport 
facilities,  and  here  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  war 
having  left  the  country  almost  denuded  of  railway  and 
other  forms  of  transport. 

Everything  had  to  be  rebuilt,  as  the  enemy  had  de¬ 
molished  everything  on  which  he  could  lay  hands,  and 
there  were  additional  disadvantages  that  for  a  long  time 
proved  a  serious  handicap  to  the  prompt  re-establish- 
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ment  of  the  means  of  communication.  There  was,  for 
instance,  little  capital  available  and  a  dearth  of  skilled 
mechanics,  materiel^  and  even  ordinary  main  (Vceuvre. 

In  January,  1919,  however,  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  remedy  these  difficulties,  and  a  new  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
munications  was  set  up,  which,  in  addition  to  repairing  the 
bridges,  tracks,  and  buildings,  that  were  indispensable 
for  the  working  of  communications,  set  about  working  out 
a  new  system  of  railways  that  would  meet  all  require¬ 
ments,  the  existing  network  being  entirely  inadequate. 
The  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  had  constructed  its 
railways  according  to  its  economic,  political,  and  strategic 
needs.  The  lines  converged  and  the  traffic  gravitated 
towards  Vienna  and  Budapest,  its  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  centres,  and  also  towards  the  ports  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  Now  this  system  was  hardly  suited  to  meet  the 
economic  needs  of  the  new  kingdom,  for  the  southern  half 
of  the  country  was  entirely  dependent  on  a  single  line 
running  to  the  Greek  port  of  Salonika;  while  Dalmatia, 
with  its  ports  of  Spalato  and  Sebenico,  was  completely 
cut  off  from  its  hinterland,  many  parts,  in  fact,  having  no 
railway  communications  with  neighbouring  districts,  and 
there  being  not  one  transverse  line  to  link  up  the 
lines  going  mainly  northwards. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  new 
building  programme  which  the  Serbian  Government  is 
contemplating  with  a  view  to  improving  transport  facilities. 

In  February,  1920,  the  Constructional  Department 
worked  out  a  plan  for  the  building  over  a  number  of  years 
of  9,500  kilometres  of  new  lines,  of  which  7,000  would  be 
normal  gauge  and  2,500  narrow  track  of  76  centimetres. 
They  contemplate  linking  up  the  present  narrow  gauge 
system  with  the  Bosnian,  which  would  bring  the  whole 
of  Western  Serbia  into  direct  communication  with  the 
Adriatic  Sea;  the  opening  of  a  double  track  line  from 
Belgrade  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  various  extensions 
of  the  existing  system,  including  the  opening  up  of  a  line 
connecting  Fiume  and  Spalato.  All  these  new  lines  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
a  hundred  millions  having  been  allotted  for  the  survey  and 
construction  of  the  new  lines  in  the  1924-1925  Budget; 
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but  on  account  of  an  insufficiency  of  funds  and  the  fact 
that  the  Blair  loan  of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  which  was 
to  have  been  contracted  in  America,  did  not  materialise 
only  the  shorter  lines  have,  so  far,  been  completed  and 
opened  to  traffic,  the  construction  of  the  projected  Bel- 
grade-Adriatic  line  being  deferred  until  sufficient  money 
is  available  for  the  purpose.  This  line,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  to  be  six  hundred  kilometres  in  length,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  material  and  labour  will  cost 
about  twelve  hundred  million  dinars,  hardly  a  sum  that 
the  present  Serbian  Government  is  capable  of  expending 
to-day. 

That  the  financial  and  economic  condition  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is,  however,  daily  improving  a  glance  at  the  pro¬ 
jected  Budget  for  the  coming  year  provides  ample  proof, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Serbian  Government,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war,  has  equilibrated  its  Budget 
and  secured  a  favourable  trade  balance. 

Taking  the  statistics  given  in  the  Serbian  Skoupshtina 
by  Dr.  Milan  Stoyadinovitch  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate 
on  the  proposed  Budget  for  the  current  year,  we  find  that, 
in  spite  of  a  considerable  increase  in  expenditure  when 
compared  with  former  years — due,  let  it  be  said,  almost 
entirely  to  increased  salaries  that  were  voted  for  the  Civil 
and  other  Services  and  to  the  ample  provisions  that  were 
made  for  the  improving  of  transport  facilities — the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  real  and  serious 
Budget  with  an  assured  balance.  “  This  we  were  able  to 
do,”  Dr.  Stoyadinovitch  declared,  “by  introducing 
supplementary  taxes  of  500  per  cent,  on  land  and  30  per 
cent,  on  direct  taxes,  and  by  increasing  monopoly  taxes; 
this  is  a  very  ample  source  of  revenue.”  But  the  figures 
given  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  Yugo-Slavia  reveal  other 
encouraging  tendencies,  for  we  find  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1913  imports  are  smaller  than  exports,  this  being 
largely  due  to  the  lowering  of  export  duties  and  other 
measures  designed  by  the  Government,  such  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  greater  economic  liberty  and  the  considerable 
improvements  effected  with  regard  to  transport  facilities. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  undoubted  amelioration  in 
Yugo-Slav  finances,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
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Serbian  rate  of  exchange  has,  in  comparison  with  gold, 
improved  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  value.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1923  the  dinar  was  quoted  at  Zurich  at  5.35  Swiss 
francs  for  a  hundred  dinars.  To-day  its  quotation  is  about 
6.50,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  this 
improvement  is  not  momentary. 

Given  these  circumstances  and  the  certainty  of  realisa¬ 
tion  of  such  monopoly  revenues  as  tobacco,  salt,  and  petrol, 
that  served  in  the  past  as  guarantees  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  many  foreign  loans  and  the  liquidating  of 
many  outstanding  problems,  such  as  the  question  of 
Fiume  and  the  Salonika  free  zone — all  matters  ensuring 
greater  stability — there  seems  no  reason  why  British 
capital  should  not  also  support  Yugo-Slav  industrial 
enterprise  and  continue  the  good  work  that  has  so  far  been 
accomplished  by  Serbian  legislators  and  financiers 
towards  placing  Yugo-Slavia  on  a  firm  basis.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  of  our  reluctance  to  come  forward  at  this 
stage,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  British 
capitalists  remain  even  to  this  day  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  Serbian  industry.  As  the  majority  of  Yugo- 
Slav  industrial  undertakings  are  of  a  purely  local  character, 
or  at  the  best  only  national  in  importance,  the  foreign 
capitalist  has  hitherto  refrained  from  entering  into  direct 
touch  with  Serbian  industry,  his  profound  ignorance  of 
Serbian  banking  concerns  having  induced  him  to  apply  to 
Vienna  for  the  intermediary  and  guarantor  that  he  needed 
before  making  a  loan.  That  this  method  of  placing  loans 
possesses  great  inconveniences,  both  for  the  English 
lender  and  for  the  Serbian  borrower,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  therefore  extremely  desirable  that  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Viennese  banks  should  be  removed,  if  only 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  financiers  can  be  over¬ 
come  and  their  eyes  opened  to  the  enormous  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  new  State.  That  is  the  most  pertinent  part 
of  the  problem,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  possess  not  only  considerable  economic  strength,  but 
untapped  resources  that  will  amply  repay  any  foreign 
capital  invested  in  that  country. 


WOULD  SOCIALISM  STARVE  US? 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

Would  it  be  regarded  by  Socialists  as  an  unfriendly  act 
if  they  were  asked  to  explain  how  we  should  pay  for  our 
imports  of  food  and  raw  materials  once  “the  New  Social 
Order”  of  their  dreams  had  been  established?  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  the  forty-four  million  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  overseas  supplies  for  most  of  the 
food  which  appears  upon  their  meal  tables  and  for  almost 
all  the  raw  materials  which  are  used  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  of  this  highly  industrial  country.  Those  im¬ 
portations  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  merchandise  which 
we  sell  overseas  from  year  to  year  is  never  sufficient  to 
liquidate  the  bill.  The  deficiency  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  .;£34 1,000,000.  When  the  Socialists  have  nation¬ 
alised  “  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  ex¬ 
change,”  converting  this  country  into  a  self-contained 
Socialist  State  in  a  capitalistic  world,  how  shall  we 
balance  ouq  trading  account?  Are  we  to  starve?  For 
in  this  materialistic  world  nothing  is  to  be  had  without 
payment.  Have  they  any  plan  for  raising  the  millions 
which  must  be  forthcoming  year  by  year  if  we  are  not  to 
be  denied  adequate  quantities  of  food  and  raw  materials 
by  the  producers  overseas  who  are  now  our  willing  sup¬ 
pliers — at  a  price? 

It  is  to  concede  much  to  the  Socialists  to  assume  that 
we  should  continue  to  produce,  at  economic  rates,  as  great 
a  volume  of  merchandise  for  sale  abroad  as  we  do  now, 
for  the  experience  of  all  schemes  of  nationalisation  is  that 
they  result  in  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency  in  production. 
But  if  we  still  sold  as  much  merchandise  in  overseas 
markets  as  we  have  sold  hitherto,  by  what  means  should 
we  be  able  to  make  good  the  adverse  balance  in  our  national 
trading  account — in  other  words,  pay  for  the  food  and  raw 
materials  for  which  we  had  no  manufactured  goods,  coal 
or  other  things  to  offer  in  exchange?  The  problem  is 
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reduced  to  a  statistical  form  in  the  appended  statistics  for 
the  past  three  years  * : — 

The  Visible  Trade  Balance. 


— 

1922. 

1923- 

1924. 

Imports  : — 

Merchandise  . 

Bullion  and  Specie . 

Diamonds  . 

In  million  £. 

■a 

1,096.2 

53.6 

7.6 

1,279.8' 

49-7 

8.4 

1,052.1 

1. 1574 

1.337-9 

Exports  : — 

Merchandise  . 

Bullion  and  Specie . 

823.2 

58.1 

885.8 

69.1 

935-5 

61.8 

881.3 

954-9 

997  3 

Excess  of  Imports  . 

170.8 

202.5 

340.6 

By  a  miracle,  which  we  perform  under  the  capitalistic 
system,  we  manage  at  present  to  balance  accounts  and  have 
a  good  many  millions  in  hand  to  lend  to  other  countries. 
How  we  do  this  is  little  understood.  This  operation  con¬ 
stitutes  the  supreme  triumph  of  Capitalism.  Forty-four 
million  people,  owing  to  our  present  economic  system,  are 
able  to  live  in  this  little  country,  where  a  century  ago  only 
about  ten  million  people  existed.  With  the  growth  of 
population  there  has  been  a  notable  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  no  section  of  the  community  has  benefited  so 
much  from  this  increase  of  comfort  as  the  great  mass  of 
manual  workers.  They  have  emerged  from  a  condition 
little  short  of  serfdom,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  they  had  no  votes,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  combine  to  improve  their  conditions  of  work  or  raise 
their  wages,  and  most  of  them  were  deplorably  poor  as 
well  as  ignorant  and  ill-housed,  and  they  were  subject  to 
periodic  epidemics  of  disease.  They  have  now  become 
fully  equipped  citizens,  and,  above  all,  capitalists,  with 
funds  at  their  disposal  exceeding  ^ i  ,cx)0,ooo,ooo.“  Prac¬ 
tically  every  industrious  and  self-respecting  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  is,  in  varying  degree,  a  capitalist  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  association  with  a  trade  union,  friendly 

(1)  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  January  29th,  1925. 

(2)  Details  of  these  savings  of  what  are  described  as  the  working 
classes  are  set  out  in  State  Socialism  in  Practice,  by  Archibald  Hurd 
(Philip  Allan  and  Co.). 
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society,  building  society,  savings  bank,  or  other  organisa¬ 
tion  created  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift;  and  from  day 
to  day  the  great  capitalistic  system,  under  which  this 
country  has  so  greatly  prospered,  supplies  them  with  all 
they  need.  How  many  of  them  understand  the  basis  upon 
which  this  wonderful  economic  structure  rests?  How 
many  of  them  are  aware  that  the  surplus  goods  which  they 
make  in  factory  and  workshop  beyond  this  country’s  needs 
and  the  excess  of  coal  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  meet  the  requirements  of  foreign  countries  are, 
in  spite  of  their  great  volume,  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
daily  bill  for  the  importations  of  food  and  raw  materials? 

This  country  under  the  capitalistic  system,  which  really 
dates  only  from  the  industrial  revolution  of  a  century  ago, 
nays  for  no  mean  part  of  its  visible  imports  not  by  visible 
exports,  but  by  services — shipping,  banking,  insurance, 
etc. — rendered  to  the  overseas  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Socialists  think  of  British  shipping  as  a  national 
industry  occupied  in  carrying,  for  the  most  part,  British 
goods  between  British  ports,  whereas  it  is  a  great  inter¬ 
national  industry.  It  is  much  the  same  with  banking  and 
insurance.  London  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  it  is  the  financial  hub  of  the  universe;  no  com¬ 
mercial  transaction  of  major  importance  takes  place  any¬ 
where  but  banks,  financial  houses,  underwriters,  brokers 
and  others  working  in  London  are  concerned  in  the 
business.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  philanthropy  but  of  profit, 
and  the  profit  can  be  made  only  so  long  as  the  services 
which  are  rendered  are  so  efficiently  rendered  that  it  pays 
overseas  customers  to  come  to  this  country  for  them. 
These  services  are  what  are  known  as  “  invisible  exports,” 
and  every  year  they  go  some  way  towards  balancing  the 
national  trading  account.  We  have,  however,  another 
source  of  profit.  It  consists  of  the  interest  on  investments 
made  in  past  years  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
in  foreign  countries  to  assist  in  their  development,  thus 
promoting  the  production  of  wealth  and  benefiting  our¬ 
selves  as  creditors  and  interest  earners  as  well  as  those  to 
whom  the  money  was  lent.  It  is  by  rendering  these 
services  that  we  succeed  from  year  to  year  in  paying  for 
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the  food  and  raw  materials  which  are  not  paid  for  by  our 
exports  of  merchandise. 

Most  people  have  apparently  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  our  economic  system,  which  the  Socialists,  declaring,  in 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson’s  phrase,  “  war  on  Capitalism,” 
would  pull  down  without  a  thought  as  to  what  they  would 
put  in  its  place.  When  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics  of 
foreign  trade  for  last  year  were  published  a  few  weeks  ago, 
something  like  consternation  was  expressed  in  some 
quarters.  We  had  bought,  it  seemed,  several  hundred 
million  pounds  worth  of  goods  for  which  we  had  not  paid. 
There  was  an  apparent  adverse  balance  of  £340,600,000. 
It  was  declared  that  1924  had  been  a  disastrous  trading 
year,  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  were  living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise,  since  the  country,  far  from  prospering,  was 
evidently  steadily  going  downhill.  National  bankruptcy, 
and  all  that  it  would  mean  of  suffering  for  millions  of  men 
and  women,  was  thought  to  be  certain.  These  conclusions 
rested  upon  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  way  in  which 
this  country  lives.  They  ignored  the  “  invisible  exports  ” 
which  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  economic  system  The 
Board  of  Trade  ‘  has  since  issued  a  more  complete  survey 
of  our  national  trading  last  year,  with  comparative  figures 
for  some  preceding  years,  which  shows  that  we  not  only 
paid  our  way  but  had  a  balance  on  the  right  side  : — 


Balances  of  Income  and  Expenditure  in  the  Transactions  Between 
THE  United  Kingdom  and  all  Other  Countries. 


— 

1 

1907. 

^  1910. 

1913- 

1920. 

1922. 

*923. 

1924. 

Excess  of  Imports  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  and  Bullion  . . . 

In  million  £. 

142  1 

159 

*58 

343 

171 

203 

34* 

Net  National  Shipping  In¬ 
come  • . 

Net  Income  from  Overseas 

Investments  . 

Commissions  . 

Other  Services . 

85 

160 

25 

10 

90 

187 

25 

10 

94 

210 

25 

10 

340 

200 

40 

*5 

no 

*75 

30 

10 

**5 

*50 

30 

10 

130 

*85 

40 

*5 

Total "  Invisible  Exports  ” 
on  balance . 

280 

312 

339 

595 

325 

305 

370 

Income  available  for  Invest¬ 
ment  Overseas  . 

138 

*53 

181 

252 

*54 

102 

29 

(1)  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  January  29th,  1925. 

(2)  Including  bunker  coal  and  oil  and  stores  supplied  to  foreign  ships. 
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The  position  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  probably  even 
better  than  the  figures  for  1924  suggest.  There  is  evidence 
that  events  conspired  in  the  later  months  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  manufacturers  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
further  improvement  of  trade.  The  result  of  the  last 
General  Election  in  this  country,  foreshadowing  a  period 
of  sane  and  stable  government,  in  association  with  the 
improvement  in  the  situation  on  the  Continent,  appears  to 
have  led  the  great  captains  of  industry  to  take  their  courage 
in  both  hands  and  fill  their  warehouses  with  stores  of  raw 
materials  to  be  converted  in  succeeding  months  into 
finished  products,  for  not  only  did  our  imports  rise  but 
the  advances  of  the  banks  increased.  Last  year  was 
apparently  a  period  of  stocktaking,  at  higher  prices  than 
ruled  in  1923,*  the  movement  becoming  more  marked  after 
the  General  Election  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Dawes 
Scheme  for  the  payment  of  Reparations.  The  Board  of 
Trade  remarks : — 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  observe  how  the  increase  of  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  which  was  ;^i38, 100,000  more  in  1924  than  in  1923, 
was  made  up.  There  was  an  increase  of  ;£5’i83,6oo,ooo  in  imports,  namely, 
;£,'64,ooo,ooo  in  food,  etc.,  £^^,600, 000  in  raw  materials,  ;^42, 900,000  in 
manufactured  goods,  and  ;^i,  100,000  in  animals,  not  for  food,  and  parcel 
post. 

British  exports  were  up  by  ;^28, 100,000,  an  increase  of  ;^55, 900,000  in 
all  exports  except  coal  being  reduced  by  a  fall  of  ;£,'27,8oo,ooo  in  coal,  and 
re-exports  were  more  by  ;^2 1,600,000.  Our  net  exports  of  bullion  and 
specie  were  less  by  ;6^3, 400,000,  and  our  imports  of  South  .\frican  diamonds 
are  estimated  to  have  been  greater  by  about  ;^'8oo,ooo. 

The  trading  year  closed  on  an  optimistic  note.  The  great 
increase  in  imports  may  be  accepted  in  some  measure  as  a 
sign  of  returning  confidence  in  the  industrial  future  of  this 
country.  The  shadow  of  Socialism  has  been  lifted,  for 
a  time  at  least,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  connected 
with  industry  and  commerce  have  regained  their  faith  and 
courage  and  sense  of  adventure.  In  its  forecast  for  the 
current  quarter  the  Federation  of  British  Industry  records  : 

A  general  expansion  of  trade  should  begin  during  the  present  quarter, 
though  nothing  spectacular  is  anticipated.  The  significance  of  the  coming 
movement  lies  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  previous  movements  during  the 
past  three  years,  which  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  home  trade 
of  one  or  more  countries,  it  should  prove  to  be  world-wide  in  scope  and 
the  prelude  to  the  much-needed  revival  in  foreign  trade. 

(1)  In  1924  we  bought  our  imports  at  about  55  per  cent,  over  1913 
prices,  and  sold  our  exports  at  89  per  cent,  over  1913  prices. 
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More  men  and  women  are  actively  engaged  in  what  the 
Registrar  General  describes  as  “gainful  occupations” 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  The  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  is,  in  fact,  far  less  serious  than  the  crude 
statistics  would  suggest.  In  the  first  place  the  figures 
include  upwards  of  70,000  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  of  whom  no  account  was  taken  until  recent 
years;  there  is  an  unspecified  number  of  youths  of  both 
sexes  whom  the  present  dole  system  does  not  encourage 
to  seek  work  with  the  same  ardour  that  they  would  have 
exhibited  when  the  alternative  was  work  or  starvation 
conditions;  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  women  go  to  swell 
the  total,  no  small  proportion  of  whom  would  have  been 
in  domestic  service  if  it  were  not  that  now  idleness,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  young  women  living  with  their  parents,  is  not 
without  its  compensations;  the  aggregate  is  also  increased 
by  the  inclusion  of  “  short-timers  ”  in  various  industries, 
as  well  as  “  unemployables,”  whom  we  have  always 
with  us — “  the  weary  Willies  ”  and  “  lazy  Lizzies.” 
But,  even  if  these  considerations  be  ignored,  the  number 
of  persons  who  were  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
1924 — and  the  number  has  since  decreased — was  far 
smaller  than  the  increase  in  population  which  took  place  in 
the  preceding  ten  years  owing  to  the  damming  back  of  the 
stream  of  emigrants,  who  normally  sought  their  fortunes 
overseas,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  Dominions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  with  returning  industrial 
prosperity  and  the  normal  movement  outwards  of  people 
anxious  to  settle  in  other  lands,  this  country  will  not  be 
able  to  find  employment  for  all  its  employable  men  and 
women — housing,  feeding,  clothing  and  amusing  them — if 
only  the  electors  realise  that  prosperity  depends  upon  our 
maintaining  the  flow  not  only  of  our  “  visible  exports  ”  but 
also  of  our  “  invisible  exports.” 

If  this  became  a  Socialist  State,  shipping,  banking  and 
insurance  institutions  being  nationalised  and  the  Socialist 
Government  having  control  of  any  capital  which  survived 
the  revolution,  could  we  hope  to  balance  our  national 
trading  account?  The  Socialist  conception  of  this  country 
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does  not  embrace  “  invisible  exports,”  which  are  the 
peculiar  feature  of  our  present  economic  system.  The 
Socialist  theory,  to  employ  a  colloquialism,  is  that  we 
should  live  “  by  taking  in  each  other’s  washing,”  paying 
each  other  the  highest  possible  wages  in  order  that  we  may 
have  more  money  to  spend,  thus,  as  they  claim,  encourag¬ 
ing  employment.  But  if  we  pay  high  wages  in  order  to 
increase  our  internal  spending  capacity,  it  inevitably 
follows  that  the  surplus  goods  that  we  manufacture  and 
the  surplus  coal  which  we  raise  will  be  more  costly;  the 
price  will  certainly  be  higher  than  our  customers  overseas 
will  pay.  They  have  all  the  world  as  their  market,  and 
we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  sell  to  them  only  because 
the  price  which  we  have  asked  has  been  a  competitive 
one — in  other  words,  has  been  lower  than  the  prices  of 
other  sellers  for  the  same  quality  of  goods.  These  cus¬ 
tomers  of  ours  are  under  no  compulsion  to  deal  with  us, 
and  since  under  a  Socialistic  system  it  would  be  our  aim 
to  increase  wages  in  order  to  stimulate  internal  spending 
capacity,  we  should  have  to  raise  the  price  of  our 
exportable  merchandise,  and  our  overseas  customers 
would  refuse  to  exchange  with  us,  sending  us  food  and 
raw  materials  in  exchange  for  any  manufactured  goods  and 
coal  which  we  might  possess  in  excess  of  our  own  require¬ 
ments. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  increasing  the  spend¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  country,  but  by  some  means  or  other 
we  have  to  induce  other  peoples  to  supply  us  with 
food  and  raw  materials  which  they  value,  taking  last  year’s 
figures,  at  nearly  one  thousand  million  pounds.  If  what 
we  have  to  offer  in  exchange  suggests  to  them  that  the 
bargain  is  an  unfair  one,  they  will  decline  to  deal  with  us. 
How  in  those  circumstances  should  we  manage  to  live  in 
a  world  which  is  not  run  in  accordance  with  the  theories  of 
even  the  mildest  Socialist  in  our  midst,  but  acts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ordinary  economic  laws,  which  are  based  upon  a 
competitive  system?  All  history,  moreover,  proves  that 
the  elimination  of  competition  results  in  a  loss  of  efficiency 
and  a  slowing  down  of  production,  as  the  record  of  Soviet 
Russia  has  shown.  Consequently,  there  is  ground  for 
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anticipating  that,  while  wages  rose  in  the  Socialist  State, 
production  would  fall,  and  we  should  not,  therefore,  have 
as  much  merchandise  to  sell  abroad.  This  decrease  in 
“  visible  exports  ”  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  imports. 
The  adverse  balance  in  the  trading  account  would  there¬ 
fore  tend  to  increase  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  this 
movement,  injurious  to  our  credit,  the  mainspring  of  our 
economic  system,  with  its  world-wide  ramifications,  would 
react  on  our  “  invisible  exports.”  We  should  in  no  long 
time  become  the  helpless  spectators  of  an  inflation  move¬ 
ment  somewhat  similar  to  that  from  which  the  civilised' 
world  is  now  attempting  to  rescue  Germany.  Our  state 
would  speedily  become  even  wwse  than  that  of  Soviet 
Russia  to-day,  where  the  Communists,  in  their  increasing 
economic  distress,  see  in  loans  from  capitalistic  States  their 
only  hope  of  salvation  from  the  ruin  which  confronts  them. 

Russia  was  in  many  respects  an  ideal  country  for 
Socialistic  experiment,  because  it  was  self-contained.  It 
depended  only  to  a  slight  degree  upon  its  export  trade, 
and  it  had  no  “  invisible  exports.”  It  grew  more  than 
sufficient  food  for  its  needs  and  had  a  surplus  for  export. 
Our  position  is  very  different,  because  we  do  not,  and 
never  can,  produce  sufficient  food  upon  which  to  live.  That 
was  not  the  case  even  as  recently  as  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Our  forefathers,  rooted  to  the  land,  managed  to  extract 
some  sort  of  living  from  the  soil  of  this  country,  and  there 
was  a  balance  which  sufficed  for  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  industrial  workers.  This  was  then  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  and  even  as  late  as  the  year  when  Queen 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne  its  foreign  trade  was  insignifi¬ 
cant.*  But  the  population  amounted  to  only  about 
10,000,000,  whereas  now,  though  our  internal  resources  of 
wealth  are  no  greater  than  they  were,  there  are  over 
44,000,000,  and  this  enormous  community  can  exist  only 
so  long  as  food,  as  well  as  raw  materials,  is  brought  into 
our  ports  from  overseas.  We  live  on  and  by  the  sea.  Our 
imports  in  1924  consisted  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
£573,000,000  of  food,  and  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
£400,500,000  of  raw  materials — raw  cotton,  wool,  oil  seeds, 

(i)  In  1834  the  imports  and  e.vports  were  valued  at  only  ;£]‘9o, 000,000. 
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nuts,  fats,  wood,  timber  and  other  things  required  by  our 
factories.  Is  it  imaginable  that  under  a  Socialistic  system, 
with  high  wages  and  reduced  efficiency,  we  should  be  able 
to  pay  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  essential  imports 
with  the  exports  of  British  merchandise?  The  visible 
trading  balance  against  us,  now  amounting  to 
^340,600,000,  w'ould  steadily  mount  up  from  year  to  year. 

****** 

But  even  if  there  were  no  falling  off  in  this  country’s 
visible  exports,  how  should  we  balance  the  trading  account 
when  the  State  had  “  nationalised  ”  shipping,  as  well 
as  the  banks  and  insurance  institutions,  and  was  spending 
every  penny  of  capital  upon  which  it  could  lay  its  hand  on 
what  is  euphemistically  described  as  “  social  reform  ”  ? 
In  the  first  place,  under  any  system  of  State  control,  should 
we  continue  to  possess,  as  we  possess  to-day,  upwards  of 
a  third — probably  not  far  short  of  one-half — of  the  efficient 
merchant  shipping  of  the  world  ?  Shipping  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  basic  industry  of  this  country,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  most  of  us  appreciate  the  contribution 
which  it  makes  to  national  prosperity,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  finds  employment,  ashore  and  afloat,  for  about 
5C)0,ocx)  men.  We  draw  from  shipping  no  mean  part  of  our 
national  income.  It  consists  of  the  earnings  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  after  deducting  the  payments  made  in  over¬ 
seas  ports  for  bunkers,  stores,  and  port  dues,  as  well  as 
other  disbursements.  The  Board  of  Trade  does  not 
profess  that  its  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  this  income 
are  more  than  rough  estimates,  but  it  assumes  that  last  year 
the  net  earnings  of  shipping  amounted  to  £130,000,000. 
This  sum  is  not  to  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  “  the  expres¬ 
sion  of,  or  a  measure  of,  the  profits  (if  any)  earned  by 
shipowners  during  the  year.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  British  shipping  generally  made  any 
considerable  profit  last  year  in  view  of  the  high  standard 
of  wages,  the  cost  of  stores,  and  the  increase  in  port  dues 
in  this  country.  But,  nevertheless,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
gained  no  mean  advantage,  since  the  net  earnings  assisted 
in  balancing  the  national  trading  account,  though  it  is 
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questionable  if  the  sum  was  actually  as  large  as 
£130,000,000.  It  has  been  pointed  out  ‘  that  the  1924 
estimate  assumes  an  average  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
freight  and  passenger  earnings  over  the  preceding  year, 
with  a  4  per  cent,  increase  in  shipping  employed.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  both  those  estimates  are  too 
optimistic  ; — 

.Admitting  that  inward  passenger  traffic  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  rose  substantially,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  supposition  that  “  liner  ” 
freight  revenue  showed  any  very  considerable  expansion.  In  view  of  the 
incalculable  factor  of  “part-empty  hold  space,”  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
for  this  purpose  on  returns  of  entrances  and  clearances.  As  regards 
“tramp*’  revenue,  the  Freight  Index  published  by  Lloyd’s  List  recorded 
an  average  rise  of  under  2  per  cent.  Homeward  rates  for  grain  were 
higher,  and  the  Chamber  of  Shipping’s  Index  Number  (in  which  home¬ 
ward  rates  predominate)  rose  on  the  average  for  1924  by  nearly  5  per 
cent.,  but  a  drop  in  our  coal  and  coke  exports  of  19,000,000  tons  (assuming 
an  average  5s.  per  ton  freight)  represents  a  loss  of  nearly  £^,000,000 
“  tramp  ”  revenue,  which  would  require  considemble  extra  grain  freights 
to  offset.  Here,  again,  ignorance  of  the  proportion  of  shipping  chartered 
at  particular  levels  of  sharply  fluctuating  freights  reduces  estimates  to 
matters  of  opinion. 

There  is  also  ground  for  doubting  whether  there  was  as 
large  an  increase  in  the  employment  of  tonnage  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  estimate  assumes.  From  June,  1923,  to 
June,  1924,  as  a  result  of  sales  and  breaking-up,  there  was 
a  net  decrease  of  160,000  tons  in  sea-going  steam  and 
motor  British  tonnage.  Though  the  average  amount  of 
tonnage  laid  up  may  be  taken  at  404,000  net  tons  in  1924, 
as  compared  with  626,000  net  tons  in  1923,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  maximum  increase  in  employment  (based  on  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  total  shipping  trading  outside  the 
coast  in  1923)  cannot  with  safety  be  put  higher  than  2  per 
cent.  Finally,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  estimate  of  £20,000,000 
given  for  foreign  disbursements  should  not  be  raised. 
But,  in  any  event,  the  contribution  made  to  the  national 
income  by  the  industry  was  a  large  one,  though  it  was 
probably  much  less  than  £130,000,000.  Would  that 
income  be  forthcoming  if  shipping,  now  international 
in  its  operations,  were  nationalised.^  Judging  by  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  the  mercantile  marine 

(1)  Lloyd’s  List,  February  3rd,  1925. 
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would  do  nothing  to  assist  in  balancing  our  trading 
account.  The  State-owned  shipping  of  the  United  States, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  Australia  and 
Canada,  has  proved  a  conspicuous  failure.  In  every  case, 
though  the  conditions  varied,  these  adventures,  far  from 
enriching  the  country,  have  placed  upon  it  additional 
burdens.*  If  this  country  became  a  Socialist  State  our 
shipping  would  certainly  cease  to  help  in  balancing  the 
trading  account.  If  it  had  been  nationalised  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Budget  for  the  forthcoming  year,  like  the 
Budgets  of  other  countries  with  State  shipping,  would  have 
had  to  make  provision  for  meeting  a  heavy  deficit,  which 
would  have  been  an  additional  burden  on  industry,  thus 
raising  the  cost  of  living  and  also  checking  the  expansion 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

The  same  conclusion  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  banks 
and  insurance  institutions.  Whereas  they  are  to-day  inter¬ 
national  in  their  operations,  they  would  become  purely 
national,  no  longer  giving  so  much  employment  in  this 
country  and  ceasing  to  add  their  quota  of  £40,000,000  or 
£55,000,000  to  the  national  income. 

Let  it  be  realised  that  finance  is  a  science  different  from,  but  com¬ 
plementary  to,  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  The  interplay  of  the 
brains  and  experience  devoted  to  finance,  trade,  and  commerce  helps  to 
protect  the  public  and  to  direct  its  savings  into  safe  and  fruitful  channels. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  high  credit  of  the  banks  and  the  fact  that  predatory 
Governments,  however  embarrassed,  cannot  raid  them,  that  supports  thrift 
in  all  strata  of  the  nation.  If  once  investors  ceased  to  have  complete  faith 
in  the  banks,  who  would  save  money  to  put  into  them?  If  money  were 
not  saved,  how  would  new  factories,  workshops,  railways,  ships,  and 
other  developments  be  financed?® 

****** 

What  would  happen  to  our  foreign  investments  if  this 
became  a  Socialist  State?  Under  the  capitalistic  system, 
in  spite  of  the  depression  in  trade  which  has  followed  upon 
the  close  of  the  war,  we  have  continued  to  put  by  large 

(1)  Though  the  Canadian  experiment  in  State  shipping  has  been  on  a 
comparatively  modest  scale,  the  loss,  borne  by  the  taxpayers,  during  the 
years  1922  and  1923  amounted  to  ;£r3, 876,000,  constituting  a  brake  on  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  Dominion.  Australia  has  lost  not  far  short  of 
;^io,ooo,ooo,  while  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  taxpayers  have 
had  to  provide  ;^824,ooo,ooo  to  meet  the  deficit  on  the  State  shipping. 

(2)  Stale  Socialism  in  Practice. 
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sums  which  have  been  available  for  investment  overseas — 

2 5 2, 000,000  in  1920,  and  smaller  sums  in  later  years. 
These  investments  have  been  made  in  the  form  not  of 
money  but  of  manufactured  goods  or  coal,  and  the  interest 
has  come  back  to  us  as  food  or  raw  material.  In  this  way 
a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  employment  in  this  country 
and  an  essential  contribution  made  to  the  payment  of 
the  bill  for  imported  food  and  raw  materials.  How 
many  millions  w’ould  be  available  for  investment 
abroad,  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  Dominions, 
if  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange 
were  nationalised  and  this  country  became  a  Socialist 
State  ?  The  Socialist  conception  embraces  far  higher 
taxes  than  are  now  collected,  and  far  heavier  rates.  The 
ambition  is  “  to  tax  the  rich,”  and  in  no  long  time  there 
would  be  no  surplus  funds  available  for  investment 
overseas;  so  in  the  Socialist  State  some  other  means  would 
have  to  be  found  for  raising  the  many  millions  annually 
which  the  interest  on  foreign  investments  now  contributes 
to  the  national  income.  What  is  the  alternative  of  the 
Socialists  } 

###### 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  if  this  country  became  a  Socialist 
State  all  the  “invisible  exports  ”  which  now  bulk  so  largely 
in  the  national  trading  account  would  disappear? 
Shipping,  banks,  and  insurance  institutions,  which  now 
operate  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  earning  profits  which  go 
in  the  payment  of  wages  in  this  country  and  also  assist 
in  adjusting  our  trading  account,  would  become  purely 
national  institutions,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Socialism,  in  fact,  involves  cutting  off 
anything  from  £300,0(X),000  to  ;^6oo,ooo,ooo  of  our 
national  income,  and  to  that  extent  we  should  have  to  go 
short  of  food  and  raw  materials,  unless  the  Socialists  have 
some  practicable  plan  of  making  good  this  great  deficit. 
They  have  not  so  far  revealed  any  scheme  which  bears 
examination.  It  is,  therefore,  no  idle  question  when  it  is 
enquired,  “Would  Socialism  starve  us?” 


CANCER  AND  THE  BLACK  MAN 


By  J.  Ellis  Barker 

The  key  to  the  cancer  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  civilisation,  that  it  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  most  civilised  nations,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  rare  in  those  primitive  races  which  lead  primi¬ 
tive  lives.  I  have  published  a  vast  quantity  of  reliable 
evidence  bearing  out  this  assertion  in  my  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book  on  cancer.  Some  scientists  have  unfavourably 
criticised  the  information  given.  I  would  therefore  furnish 
now  some  additional  evidence  which  should  prove  abso¬ 
lutely  overwhelming.  As  soon  as  it  is  generally  agreed 
upon  that  cancer  is  indeed  a  disease  of  civilisation  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  discover  those  factors  in  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  cause  the  most  horrible  of  all  diseases  and  to 
eliminate  them. 

For  decades  standard  text-books  and  eminent  medical 
men  have  stated  in  a  vague,  general  way  that  cancer  is  a 
disease  of  civilisation.  We  read  in  Vol.  I  of  Erichsen’s 
compendium.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  tenth 
edition,  1895,  page  1057  : — 

Cancer  appears  to  be  a  disease  favoured  by  the  aggregation  of  indivi¬ 
duals  under  the  influence  of  an  advanced  civilisation ;  it  seems  to  be  much 
more  common  in  civilised  countries  than  among  savage  tribes. 

On  page  327,  Vol.  I  of  Warbasse’s  monumental  work, 
Siirgical  Treatment,  1918-19,  we  read  : — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  disease  is  on  the  increase  among  so-called 
“civilised  communities,”  i.e.,  communities  in  which  there  are  the  greatest 
violations  of  hygiene  or  in  which  the  greatest  deviations  from  natural  life 
exist.  The  closer  people  live  to  the  conditions  of  natural  society,  the  less 
cancer  is  found. 

On  page  1039  of  Scheube’s  great  work.  Die  Krankheiten 
dcr  War  men  Lander,  it  is  stated  : — 

Cancer  is  rare  In  the  Tropics.  Only  in  a  few  countries,  such  as  the 
Antilles  (.Martinique,  Barbados),  in  Dutch  Guiana,  in  British  and  Dutch 
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India,  it  occurs  fairly  frequently,  though  it  is  much  rarer  than  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  cancer  is  no  rarity  in  China  and  Japan,  where  I 
myself  have  operated  upon  a  considerable  number  of  people,  chiefly  for 
cancer  of  the  female  breast. 

On  page  429  of  the  book  Tropenkrankheiten  und 
Tropenhygiene,  by  Ruge  and  Zur  Verth,  1912,  we  read  : — 

As  regards  malignant  tumours  among  the  black  races,  cancer  is  rare, 
particularly  cancer  of  the  internal  organs.  .  .  .  However,  among  primi¬ 
tive  races  which,  abandoning  the  primitive  methods  of  life  of  their 
ancestors,  have  adopted  European  ways,  there  appears  a  tendency  towards 
cancer. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Childe,  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Portsmouth  Hospital,  in  the  Presidential  address  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  on 
July  24th,  1923,  proclaimed  : — 

The  humiliating  confession  must  be  made  that  we  know  very  little 
about  cancer.  That  it  has  some  relation  to  civilised  environment  seems 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  among  primi¬ 
tive  races. 

While  dozens  of  high  authorities  have  told  us  that  cancer 
is  comparatively  rare,  or  is  very  rare,  among  primitive 
races  leading  primitive  lives,  there  are  other  experts  who 
have  made  statements  to  the  contrary,  to  the  confusion  of 
cancer  students.  W’e  have  been  told  that  “  malignant 
tumours  ”  are  universal,  and  have  been  given  long  lists  of 
victims  of  “malignant  disease”  relating  to  China,  India, 
etc.  These  statements  are  very  misleading.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  those  who  contend  that  cancer  is  universal 
habitually  speak  of  “malignant  tumours”  or  “malignant 
disease.”  Malignant  tumours  comprise  both  cancer  and 
sarcoma,  and  sarcoma  is  a  disease  entirely  different  from 
cancer.  .Sarcoma  is  frequently  found  in  young  children 
and  in  primitive  natives  who  suffer  extremely  rarely  from 
true  cancer.  “  Malignant  disease  ”  is  as  misleading  a  term 
as  was  the  old  medical  term  of  “  decline.”  Formerly  all 
wasting  diseases,  consumption,  diabetes  and  dozens  of 
others,  were  called  “  decline.”  Besides,  the  Chinese  and 
the  inhabitants  of  India  can  scarcely  be  called  primitive 
people  leading  primitive  lives.  Their  civilisation  is  older 
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than  ours.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  cancer  is  of  great  rarity  among  primitive  negroes. 

A  few  wrong  statements  are  apt  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again  and  to  be  magnified  to  the  mis-information  of 
the  general  public.  In  the  beginning  of  this  article  two 
leading  German  text-books  have  been  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  cancer  “is  rare  in  the  Tropics,”  and  particularly  rare 
“  among  the  black  races.”  In  order  to  elucidate  this  matter 
the  German  Government  some  years  ago  made  an  investi¬ 
gation,  and  the  information  received  was  summarised  in  the 
eleventh  report  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in 
the  words :  “  It  is  certain  that  no  new  growth  occurs  in 
Germany  which  is  not  also  found  in  the  natives  of  the 
Tropics,  and  no  new  growth  occurs  in  the  Tropics  which 
is  not  found  in  Germany.”  That  statement  has  been  re¬ 
peated,  elaborated  and  magnified  by  numerous  commen¬ 
tators  who,  however,  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  German  sources  in  order  to  discover  the  facts  upon 
which  the  rather  vague  statement  relating  to  “  new 
growths  ”  was  based. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Krebsforschung,  1913.  there  is  a 
lengthy  and  very  important  paper.  “Tumours  in 
Germany’s  Colonies,  particularly  in  East  Africa,”  by  Dr. 
Otto  Peiper.  The  author  starts  by  surveying  the  incidence 
of  cancer  in  the  Tropics,  and  he  gives  us  the  following 
information  : — 

Dr.  Kolb  reports  that  cancer  is  to  be  found  e.xtremely  rarely  in  British 
East  Africa.  .  .  .  Dr.  Vortisch  states  that  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast 
suffer  from  all  the  diseases  from  which  Europeans  suffer,  the  only  e.xcep- 
tion  being  cancer.  .  .  .  Dr.  .\zevedo  Neves  made  an  investigation  in  1904 
in  the  tropical  provinces  of  Portugal  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
number  of  cancerous  patients  being  treated.  He  informs  us  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  doctors,  malignant  tumours  arc 
extremely  rare.  The  majority  of  doctors  who  have  been  practising  among 
the  natives  for  years  have  not  even  seen  a  solitary  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  cancer  is  supposed  to  be  relatively  frequent  among  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  In  de.iling  with  tumours  among  the  negroes  of 
Cameroon,  Dr.  Ziemann  mentions  the  frequency  of  non-malignant 
tumours  and  the  rarity  of  cancerous  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says 
that  sarcoma,  particularly  of  the  bones,  is  not  over-rare.  .  .  . 

Discussing  Dr,  Ldftler’s  assertion  that  the  rarity  of  cancer  in  the 
'I'l-opics  might  be  due  to  the  frequency  of  malaria.  Dr.  Kruse  expresses  the 
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opinion  that  the  tropical  races  are  protected  against  cancer  by  a  relative 
inborn  immunity.  Dr.  Buschan  expresses  the  opinion  that  cancer  is  a 
racial  disease,  mentioning  that,  according  to  numerous  observers,  the 
negroes  of  Africa  are  immune  to  cancer.  The  natives  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  .'Vrchipelago  seem  to  occupy  a  similar  position.  According  to 
Dr.  Stratz,  approximately  3  per  cent,  of  the  European  women  in  Java 
suffer  from  cancer  of  the  sexual  organs,  whereas  the  percentage  among 
the  native  women  comes  only  to  0-2  per  cent. 

After  giving  a  good  deal  of  information  showing  that 
cancer  is  extremely  rare  among  primitive  races,  and  is 
particularly  rare  among  African  negroes,  Dr.  Peiper  fur¬ 
nishes,  on  pages  314  and  315,  cancer  statistics  for  the  seven 
years  1903  to  1910  relating  to  the  German  colonies  of 
Cameroon,  Togo,  German  South-West  Africa,  German 
New  Guinea,  the  Caroline  Islands  and  Samoa.  According 
to  the  statistics  given,  104  “malignant  tumours”  were 
found  in  the  colonies  mentioned.  However,  of  these  104 
“malignant  tumours”  only  38  were  true  cancers,  28  were 
sarcomas,  while  38  were  described  vaguely  as  “  malignant 
tumours  without  definite  characteristics.”  With  regard  to 
these  six  colonies,  the  actual  cancer  material  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  small — almost  negligible. 

German  East  Africa  is  treated  separately  by  the  author, 
who  furnishes  statistics  for  that  important  colony  on  pages 
336  and  337.  There  are  two  statistical  tables.  The  first 
table  is  not  based  on  microscopic  expert  investigation,  and 
is  therefore  admittedly  of  doubtful  value.  This  first  table 
gives  facts  relating  to  nine  years,  and  it  shows  that  during 
the  nine  years  under  review  seven  cases  of  sarcoma  and 
nine  cases  of  cancer  were  observed.  However,  out  of  these 
nine  cancer  cases  only  five  occurred  in  negroes.  Again,  the 
number  is  almost  negligible.  In  the  second  table,  which 
relates  to  a  period  of  five  years,  the  data  given  are  reliable 
because  they  are  based  on  expert  microscopic  examination, 
and  we  learn  details  about  nineteen  “  malignant  tumours,” 
among  which  there  were  only  seven  cancers.  Once  more 
the  cancer  figures  are  so  small  as  to  confirm  that  cancer 
is  a  disease  of  extreme  rarity  among  primitively  living 
peoples. 

Before  the  war  the  German  colonies  had  a  population 
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of  i2,(X)0,c>C)0.  During  a  considerable  number  of  years 
this  large  population  of  i2,cx)0,ooo  yielded  only  fifty-four 
cases  of  cancer,  among  which  a  considerable  number  is 
doubtful  because  no  expert  microscopic  examination  took 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  cancer  cases,  relatively  speaking,  among  the  white 
population  of  the  colonies,  although  the  vast  majority  of 
the  resident  whites  consisted  of  young  soldiers  who  were 
not  yet  in  the  cancer  age. 

On  page  349  the  number  of  consultations  by  natives 
during  the  years  covered  by  the  statistics  is  given  as 
follows : — 


1903  ... 

...  10,840  coloured  people 

1904  ... 

...  11,562 

M  9) 

1905  ... 

...  11,423 

>9  91 

1906  ... 

...  17,260 

99  9  9 

1907  ... 

...  24,242 

99  99 

1908  ... 

-  32,374 

9  9  9  9 

1909  ... 

•••  33,963 

99  99 

1910  ... 

...  42,508 

9  9  9  9 

Total 

...  184,172 

9  9  9  9 

About  200,000  consultations  took  place.  Natives  are 
not  encouraged  to  consult  white  doctors  unnecessarily. 
The  number  of  individual  negroes  medically  and  surgi¬ 
cally  treated  must  have  been  very  large.  Very  likely 
they  numbered  more  than  50,000,  if  we  assume  that  on  an 
average  there  were  three  or  four  consultations  per  indi¬ 
vidual.  Nevertheless,  in  this  enormous  number  of  patients 
only  fifty-four  cases  of  actual  and  of  more  or  less  doubtful 
cancer  were  discovered.  In  all  this  number  there  were 
only  something  like  six  cancer  cases  per  year. 

The  Zeitschrift  fiir  Krebsforsclmng,  1914,  contains  an 
important  article,  “  Tumours  in  the  Tropics,”  by  Dr.  Von 
Hansemann.  That  eminent  authority  describes  the  malig¬ 
nant  tumour  material  which  was  sent  from  the  German 
colonies  to  Germany  for  microscopic  examination.  In  the 
introductory  part  of  the  article  the  writer  mentions  Dr. 
Lohlein’s  statement,  who  wrote  :  “  It  is  generally  known 
that  malignant  epithelial  tumours  are  almost  completely 
absent  in  the  case  of  uncivilised  negroes.  I  have  never 
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seen  a  case  of  cancer  among  the  negroes  of  Cameroon,  and 
only  four  cases  of  sarcoma.”  Von  Hansemann  states  that 
the  malignant  tumour  material  received  from  the  German 
colonies  was  as  follows  : — 

21  cancers. 

23  sarcomas. 

4  malignant  tumours  of  other  kinds. 

With  regard  to  the  twenty-one  cases  of  actual  cancer,  we 
are  given  the  following  descriptive  details : — 

7  skin  cancers. 

4  primary  liver  cancers. 

3  cancers  of  the  female  breast. 

I  cancer  of  the  mouth. 

I  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

I  cancer  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

I  cancer  of  the  ovaries. 

I  cancer  of  the  lung. 

I  cancer  of  the  conjunctiva. 

I  cancer  about  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  primary  liver 
cancer  or  a  secondary  one. 

This  list  is  most  interesting  and  important.  In  civilised 
countries  the  great  majority  of  cancers  occur  along  the 
alimentary  canal,  particularly  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
There  was  only  one  stomach  cancer,  but  no  bowel  cancer. 
Skin  cancers  and  primary  liver  cancers  are  extraordinarily 
rare  in  civilised  nations.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  German  colonial  cancers  were  furnished  by  the  skin 
and  liver.  There  were  four  or  five  primary  liver  cancers 
which  were  probably  due  to  liver  parasites,  which  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  hot  countries.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the 
cancers  may  be  described  as  odd  and  unusual,  cancer  of 
the  lung  and  of  the  conjunctiva  also  being  extremely  rare 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  Peiper,  in  his  article  from  which  extracts  have  been 
given,  referred  to  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Azevedo  Neves 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Now  let  us  listen  to 
Dr.  Neves  himself,  who  contributed  a  lengthy  paper, 
“Cancer  Patients  Medically  Treated  in  the  Portuguese 
Territories  in  1904,”  to  the  Zeitschnft  fiir  Krebsforschung, 
1910.  We  read  in  his  article  : — 

St.  Thotni  and  Principe. — Cancer  is  rare  in  Ibis  territory.  At  the 
hospital  of  St.  Thom6  not  a  single  case  of  cancer  was  observed  during 
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the  14  years  1890-1904  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  Manoel  Gomes  Barreto,  Ambaca,  Angola,  has  informed  us :  “  During 
the  three  years’  practice  at  St.  Thom6  and  Principe  I  have  not  treated 
a  single  case  of  cancer.”  Private  reports  agree  with  those  given  that 
cancer  is  extremely  rare  except  among  the  white  people  of  the  district. 
Investigation  revealed  only  a  single  case  of  cancer  in  a  negress  about 
40  years  old,  who  suffered  from  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

Province  of  Angola. — As  regards  Angola,  we  could  discover  only  a 
single  case  of  cancer  in  a  negress  28  years  old.  She  suffered  from  cancer 
of  the  breast.  She  lives  in  Dondo.  Dr.  da  Cruz  Rodrigues  des  Santos 
has  informed  us  that  cancer  is  extremely  rare  in  Angola,  and  he  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  the  present  case  is  the  only  one  which  has  occurred 
in  Dondo  for  a  long  time. 

From  other  provincial  centres  we  have  received  similar  information. 
We  would  particularly  quote  a  report  of  Dr.  Augusto  de  Vasconcelles 
Abreu  (Noqui,  Portuguese  Congo),  who  wrote  :  ”  I  have  visited  the  principal 
Portuguese  centres  of  Zaire  as  delegate  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  Natadi,  Boma  and  Banana,  and  can 
state  that  none  of  my  colleagues,  not  even  those  who  have  been  practising 
for  18  and  20  years  in  the  territories  mentioned,  such  as  Dr.  Sinas,  of 
Matadi,  have  found  the  slightest  trace  of  cancer,  nor  have  any  deaths 
from  cancer  been  reported  in  the  mortality  statistics  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  rather  defective.” 

Province  of  Mozambique. — According  to  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  colony,  cancer  is  extremely  rare.  Dr.  Duarte  Pinto  Coelho  (of 
Lorenzo  Marques)  closed  his  report  as  follows :  ”  Hitherto  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  a  single  case  of  cancer  in  my  practice  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  case  treated  by  my  colleagues.  I  believe  that  cancer 
is  very  rare  over  here.”  Dr.  Joao  Augusto  Monteiro  reported:  “Since  I 
have  been  practising  in  Africa  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  cancer  among 
the  negroes.”  Dr.  Alberto  de  Vasconcelles  reported:  ‘‘During  my  stay 
in  Quelimane,  which  means  since  about  a  year,  I  have  seen  no  case  of 
cancer  either  at  the  hospital  at  Quelimane  or  in  my  private  practice.” 
Dr.  Rolls  Pereira  reported  from  the  same  town  that  he  had  seen  no  cancer 
cases,  and  similar  information  was  received  from  Inhanbane  and  Tete. 
Only  a  single  case  of  malignant  tumour  was  reported  from  the  province. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  sarcoma  of  the  leg  of  an  alcoholic  white  coachman. 

At  the  time  when  these  reports  were  made  St.  Thome 
and  Principe  had  only  a  little  more  than  40,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  On  the  other  hand,  Angola  had  a  population  of 
more  than  4,000,000,  while  Mozambique  had  more  than 
3,000,000  inhabitants.  The  4,000,000  inhabitants  of 
Angola  furnished  a  single  cancer  case,  a  case  of  breast 
cancer  in  a  negress,  while  more  than  3,000,000  people 
living  in  Mozambique  provided  not  a  single  cancer  case, 
but  only  a  case  of  sarcoma  in  an  alcoholic  white  coachman. 
While  the  Zeiischrift  fiir  Krebsforsckimg  stands  para- 
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mount  among  the  cancer  publications  of  the  world,  the 
foremost  German  monthly  dealing  with  tropical  diseases 
is  the  excellent  Archiv  fur  Schiffs  und  Trofen-Hygiene. 
In  the  volume  for  1918  there  is  an  important  long  paper 
by  Dr.  Karl  Huppenbauer  entitled  “  Surgical  and 
Ophthalmological  Experiences  on  the  Gold  Coast.”  The 
author  tells  us  that  he  had  been  practising  during  the  four 
years  19 13- 19 17,  partly  on  the  British  Gold  Coast  and 
partly  in  the  former  German  colony  of  Togo.  During 
1913  consultations  numbered  no  fewer  than  24,000. 
During  the  war  years  they  diminished,  but  still  averaged 
9,000  per  year.  As  there  were  more  than  50,000  consulta¬ 
tions,  we  may  assume,  taking  as  an  average  four  consulta¬ 
tions  per  patient,  that  more  than  12,000  patients  were 
treated.  With  regard  to  this  enormous  number  the  author 
states,  when  dealing  with  tumours,  both  malignant  and 
non-malignant : — 

Non-malignant  tumours  such  as  dermoids,  atheromas,  angiomas,  cysts, 
lipomas,  fibromas,  etc.,  were  frequently  seen.  Of  malignant  tumours 
almost  only  sarcomas  were  found,  but  we  had  one  cancer  of  the  hand  and 
one  cancer  of  the  lip.  Notwithstanding  our  researches,  we  discovered  no 
cancer  of  the  female  breast,  although  mastitis  and  other  anomalies  of 
the  mammary  gland  were  not  lacking. 

There  is  on  the  Gold  Coast  no  member  of  the  human  body  which 
is  so  badly  ill-treated  as  is  the  female  breast.  Ill-treatment  begins  when 
girls  are  young.  They  carry  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  back 
in  a  cloth  which  is  tied  on  the  breast  and  the  knot  presses  on  that  organ. 
The  breasts  of  women  who  have  been  nursing  their  children  during  three 
years  without  a  stop  grow  into  long  sausages  and  are  used  as  playthings 
by  the  children.  When  a  child  is  shrieking  grandmother  will  offer  her 
breast,  w’hich  is  used  as  it  it  w-ere  an  india-rubber  toy.  I  also  never  saw 
cancer  in  women  who  had  not  borne  children,  although  I  carefully 
examined  and  interrogated  500  women,  who  showed  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  mission  hospital. 

A  very  characteristic  skin  disease  among  the  negroes  is  the  keloid 
tumour,  which  follows  burns,  ulcers,  and  scars  of  all  kinds,  and  which 
may  grow  to  a  large  size.  Keloids  are  considered  a  sign  of  beauty,  and 
in  many  cases  wounds  are  deliberately  kept  open  by  means  of  dyes  so 
as  to  create  keloids. 

Tonsillar  diseases  are  very  rare.  Tonsils  w'ere  removed  only  twice. 

I  have  not  seen  a  single  case  of  indubitable  appendicitis.  If  one 
remembers  that  negroes  suffer  from  a  great  many  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system, ‘and  if  one  remembers  particularly  the  extraordinary  frequency  of 
parasites  in  the  bowels — examinations  at  the  schools  have  shown  that 
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from  45-70  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  have  bowel  parasites — and  if  one  sees 
negroes  crunching  up  and  swallowing  fish  bones  and  the  bones  of  poultry, 
one  loses  the  belief  that  appendicitis  can  be  caused  by  mechanical  injury. 
In  our  material  cholangitis  or  gall-stones  was  completely  absent. 


The  information  extracted  from  the  Zeitschrifi  fiir 
Krebsforschung  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  little  out 
of  date.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  utilise  it  because  a 
great  many  writers  have  based  the  argument  that  cancer 
is  frequent  in  the  Tropics  on  the  very  information  which 
I  have  given  and  which  has  been  used  wrongly  by  men 
who  have  never  seen  the  original  data.  Dr.  Huppen- 
bauer’s  article  has  the  advantage  of  referring  to  compara¬ 
tively  recent  experiences,  and  once  more  we  are  told  that, 
while  there  is  an  abundance  of  non-malignant  tumours,  and 
while  there  are  a  good  many  sarcomas,  cancer  is  practically 
absent,  and  when  it  occurs  it  occurs  in  strange  and  odd 
positions,  confirming  the  older  information  previously 
given.  Particularly  remarkable  is  the  sentence  :  “  Not¬ 
withstanding  our  researches,  we  discovered  no  cancer  of 
the  female  breast,  although  mastitis  and  other  anomalies 
of  the  mammary  gland  were  not  lacking.”  In  civilised 
countries  mastitis  of  the  female  breast  is  followed  in 
innumerable  cases  by  cancer.  Dr.  Huppenbauer  confirms 
the  older  information  furnished  by  Dr.  Peiper  and 
Dr.  Hansemann. 

A  number  of  Portuguese  doctors  were  quoted,  stating 
that  in  Portuguese  Africa  cancer  is  practically  unknown. 
Again  the  information  is  a  good  many  years  old,  and  it 
may  be  argued  that  Portuguese  doctors  are  less  competent 
than  English,  American  and  German  doctors.  The 
Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine  for  September,  1906,  con¬ 
tains  on  page  271  the  following  statement  superscribed 
“Tumour  and  Cancer  among  the  Natives  of  Angola”  : — 

Dr.  F.  Creighton-Wellman,  Benguella,  West  Africa,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  states  that 
malignant  tumours  are  uncommon  amongst  the  natives  of  the  district  in 
which  he  is  quartered.  Of  non-malignant  tumours  keloidal  fibromata  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  actual  figures  are  : — Sarcoma,  2  cases 
in  young  women ;  multiple  fibromata,  i  case ;  keloidal  fibromata, 
numerous ;  myxoma,  i  case  of  nasal  polypus ;  chondroma,  i  cifte ;  papil- 
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loma,  warts,  cutaneous  horns,  and  bilharzial  papillomata,  rare;  lipoma, 
several ;  hydrocele,  not  uncommon. 

Dr.  Wellman’s  experience  extends  over  several  years,  and  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  many  natives. 

Angola  has  more  than  4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  it 
seems  strange  and  highly  significant  that  we  are  told  once 
more  that  cancer  is  practically  not  met  with.  Natives  come 
to  the  European  doctor  and  consult  him  about  all  kinds  of 
diseases  and  about  all  kinds  of  growths,  but  among  all  the 
growths  encountered  there  are  hardly  any  cancers. 

In  the  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine  for  March,  1910, 
is  to  be  found  a  long  article  by  Dr.  Robert  Howard, 
General  Description  of  the  Diseases  encountered  during 
ten  years’  medical  work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.” 
In  the  course  of  that  article  we  read  under  the  heading 
“  Tumours  ”  : — 

M.nlignant  tumours  seem  undoubtedly  rare.  One  case  of  sarcoma  of 
the  eyeball  was  operated  on,  and  another  patient  with  sarcoma  of  the 
skull  had  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  humerus,  due,  apparently,  to 
secondary  deposit,  and  eventually  died  with  symptoms  of  tumour  of  the 
brain.  A  third  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  upper  jaw  was  seen. 

Quite  lately,  in  November,  1924,  the  Tropical  Diseases 
Bulletin  published  the  following  extracts  relating  to  cancer 
in  the  French  colonies  : — 

Bulletin  de  VOffice  International  d’Hygibne  Publique,  1924,  Feb., 
Vol.  16,  No.  2,  pp.  171-177. — Quelques  indications  sur  le  cancer  dans  les 
Colonies  fran^aises  d’apr^s  les  reponses  au  Questionnaire  sur  les 
differences  internationales  dans  la  mortalite  par  cancer,  envoys  conforme- 
ment  la  decision  du  Comite  de  TOflice  International  Hygiene  publique 
dans  sa  session  d’Octobre,  1922. 

Although  this  paper  purports  to  be  based  on  replies  to  a  specific 
questionnaire,  it  is  merely  an  interim  report,  since  many  replies  have 
still  to  come  in,  and  for  lack  of  them  recourse  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  old  reports. 

In  French  Somaliland  cancer  is  said  to  be  unknown.  The  same  in 
Haute  Volta,  the  only  West  African  Colony  from  which  a  return  has 
been  received.  But  according  to  Le  Dantec  primary  cancer  of  the  liver 
is  known  to  occur  in  Dakar,  and  surgeons  in  other  places  in  West  Africa 
have  recorded  cases  of  malignant  tumour  of  other  organs. 

In  Madagascar,  where  the  survey  is  proceeding,  malignant  disease 
seems  to  be  rare,  though  cancers  of  breast  and  womb  have  been  verified, 
and  som^  cases  of  cancer  of  rectum  and  stomach  and  parotid  region  have 
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been  diagnosed.  In  Reunion  (no  return)  a  summary  of  old  records,  some 
of  them  extending  over  27  years,  supplies  about  150  cases  of  malignant 
disease,  mainly  of  breast  and  womb,  but  also  including  tongue,  stomach, 
intestine  and  liver. 

In  Pondicherry  27  cases  of  malignant  tumour  have  been  admitted 
to  hospital  in  three  years,  of  which  10  were  uterine. 

From  Cochin  China  no  returns  have  yet  been  received,  but  in  Cholon, 
of  2,025  admission  (in  1902-3)  only  9  were  diagnosed  as  cancer;  in 
Choquan,  of  2,842  (in  1899-90)  only  6,  and  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  in 
3  years  only  3  and  5  cases  respectively  were  admitted  as  cancer.  In 
Annam,  however,  malignant  tumours  seem  to  be  not  uncommon,  since 
in  10  years  348  cases  were  treated  surgically;  and  the  same  in  Tonkin, 
where  in  the  course  of  17  years  nearly  2,000  native  cases  have  been 
admitted  to  the  hospitals. 

From  the  Pacific  Islands  no  returns  have  been  received;  nor  any 
from  the  West  Indies,  except  the  Martinique,  where  i  in  every  15  of 
hospital  deaths  is  attributed  to  malignant  disease.  In  French  Guiana 
neoplasms  seem  to  be  rare;  one  medical  officer  of  23  years’  experience 
has  seen  one  or  two  cases  of  cancer  of  breast  or  womb  annually,  but 
never  a  case  elsewhere,  except  three  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  in 
all  his  time. 

The  extracts  given  are  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
because  unfortunately  we  are  told  about  “  malignant 
tumour”  and  “malignant  disease,”  although  in  these  two 
terms  both  cancer  and  sarcoma,  two  entirely  different 
diseases,  are  comprised.  However,  the  extracts  given  are 
valuable  because  they  show  that  malignant  disease,  or 
cancer,  is  extremely  rare  among  the  primitive  races  of 
Africa  under  French  control,  while  it  is  apparently  fairly 
frequent  among  the  highly  civilised  and  more  or  less 
Europeanised  natives  of  the  French  West  Indies  and  the 
French  possessions  in  Asia. 

The  rarity  of  cancer  among  the  African  natives  is 
further  attested  in  an  important  article,  “  Cancer  in  British 
Colonies,”  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Tropical 
Medicine  in  March,  1905.  We  read  in  that  article  : — 

In  the  African  Continent  cancer  has  not  been  seen  amongst  the 
natives  of  the  Gambia,  Ashanti  and  Natal.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  in  British 
Central  Africa,  the  Eastern  African  Protectorate,  Southern  Nigeria,  and 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  In  the  latter  group,  although  the  disease  is  reported 
to  occur  rarely,  the  returns  seem  rather  to  point  to  its  possible  absence 
in  several  of  them.  Thus  in  British  Central  Africa,  although  the  Com¬ 
missioner  reports  that  cancer  exists,  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Zomba  Mission, 
during  a  15  years*  residence  there,  had  never  seen  a  case;  and  Dr, 
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Morris,  of  the  Blantyre  Mission,  saw  only  one  “  supposed  ”  case  of  cancer 
in  four  years.  Dr.  Old,  during  several  years  spent  in  British  Central 
Africa,  saw  two  cases  of  sarcoma  but  no  case  of  cancer.  In  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony  and  Protectorates  Dr.  VV.  R.  Henderson,  Principal  Medical 
Officer,  states  that  during  lo  years’  observation  he  had  never  seen  a 
case  of  cancer,  so  that  we  have  no  distinct  medical  testimony  that  car¬ 
cinoma  exists  at  all  in  the  group  in  which  cancer  is  described  as  rare. 

The  late  Dr.  F.  W.  Forbes  Ross  published  in  1912  a 
book  Cancer  in  which  he  stated  on  pages  59-60 : — 

The  writer  wishes  to  point  out  from  his  own  observation,  and  from 
statements  made  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  David  Palmer  Ross,  C.M.G.,  his 
father,  who  served  the  British  Government  as  a  hospital  surgeon  for 
the  space  of  15  years  in  Jamaica,  10  years  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  10 
years  in  British  Guiana,  that  malignant  disease  was  not  formerly  prevalent 
among  the  negro  population  of  those  countries,  although  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  and  more  affluent  of  the  half-coloured  population  were  prone  to 
every  form  of  cancer. 

The  author  was  informed  that  during  10  years  in  Sierra  Leone, 
from  1884  to  1894,  his  informant  never  saw  a  single  case  of  epithelioma 
in  an  African  native,  and  only  one  case  of  sarcoma  in  an  Arab  of  the 
better  class  who  had  migrated  from  Upper  Egypt. 

From  1865  to  1884  the  statements  from  the  same  source  were  that 
the  negro  in  Jamaica  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  was  very  much 
more  free  from  malignant  manifestation  than  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is 
known  that  the  American  negro  is  very  much  the  victim  at  the  present 
time  of  malignant  disease. 

Malignant  disease  in  the  negro  formerly  confined  itself  mostly  to 
manifestations  of  sarcomata,  latterly  they  have  been  developing 
epitheliomata. 

Of  course,  there  are  statements  that  cancer  is  fairly  fre¬ 
quent  in  certain  parts  of  Africa.  For  instance,  the  Medical 
Journal  of  South  Africa  for  February,  1924,  contains  an 
article,  “A  Note  on  Cancer  among  Natives,”  by  C.  Louis 
Leipoldt,  F.R.C.S.,  which  informs  us  that  that  disease  is 
frequent  among  negroes.  However,  in  a  table  of  cases 
sarcomata  are  more  numerous  than  true  cancers,  and 
among  the  cancer  cases  there  are  details  regarding  cancers 
of  hip  and  thigh  which  are  probably  sarcomas.  The 
uncivilised  negroes  are  almost  free  from  cancer.  But  the 
civilised  rapidly  fall  victims  to  that  disease.  In  the  days 
of  slavery  the  North  American  negroes  suffered  very  little 
from  cancer.  Now,  when  they  live  like  white  men,  they  die 
freely  from  cancer. 
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Cancer  is  obviously  a  disease  of  civilisation.  That  fact 
is  the  master  key  for  solving  the  cancer  problem. 
Probably  the  over-refined,  de-vitaminised,  de-mineralised, 
preserved  and  chemically  treated  foodstuffs  of  civilisation 
cause  the  scourge.  Apparently  it  can  be  eliminated  by 
a  return  to  more  natural  living,  and  with  cancer  a  great 
many  other  diseases  of  civilisation,  such  as  appendicitis, 
colitis,  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  arterio-sclerosis,  ton- 
silitis,  diabetes,  etc.,  can  be  eliminated,  for  these  also 
are  exceedingly  rare  among  primitively  living  men. 
That  has  incidentally  been  shown  in  some  of  the  quotations 
given. 
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TROTSKY 


By  Edwin  W.  Hullinger 

My  first  sight  of  Trotsky  was  a  surprise.  Shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  Moscow  the  members  of  the  foreign 
journalistic  colony  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Moscow  Soviet,  the  Bolshevik  capital’s  picturesque 
City  Council.  Trotsky  would  probably  speak,  it  was  said. 
It  was  in  the  stately  ballroom  of  the  Noblemen’s  Club, 
once  the  gathering  place  of  Moscow’s  elite.  The  walls 
were  lined  with  tall,  aristocratic  plate-glass  mirrors,  whose 
cold  beauty  was  brightened  by  the  golden  reflections  of 
the  immense  chandeliers  high  against  the  ceiling.  The 
assembly  might  have  been  almost  any  trade  union 
gathering  in  London.  The  men  were  in  working  clothes. 
Here  and  there  a  head  of  bobbed  hair  protruded  from 
underneath  a  rakish  cap  or  tiny  hat.  The  speaker’s  plat¬ 
form  was  swarming  with  people  and  chairs.  Only  a  small 
space  had  been  reserved  in  the  centre. 

Into  this  little  clearing  suddenly  walked  a  small, 
vigorous  man,  clad  in  a  dapper  khaki  uniform.  My  first 
impression  was  of  the  absolute  immaculateness  of  his 
appearance  from  crown  to  toe.  He  seemed  to  have  just 
stepped  away  from  his  valet’s  hands.  There  is  an  air 
about  a  man  who  has  been  groomed  by  another  human 
being  that  makes  him  stand  out  from  other  men.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  composite  effect — doubtless  a  perfection  of 
detail — that  no  man  seems  able  to  accomplish  with  his 
own  poor  efforts!  Trotsky  possessed  this  something. 
His  cheeks  had  been  shav'ed  to  the  point  of  glistening. 
His  moustache  and  goatee  had  been  trimmed  to  a  hair, 
and  their  blackness  stood  out  with  a  jet  brilliance  against 
the  rosiness  of  his  skin.  His  hair  was  black  and  perfectly 
trimmed,  and  his  boots  and  leather  leggings  polished. 
His  uniform  fitted  perfectly.  His  black  eyes  sparkled. 
His  teeth  flashed  occasionally  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  Roosevelt.  A  greater  contrast  between  this  trim  figure. 
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radiating  life  and  humour,  and  the  drab,  almost  uncouth 
audience  before  him  could  hardly  be  imagined.  So  this 
was  the  terrible  Trotsky,  leader  of  the  Proletariat,  chief  of 
the  Red  Army ! 

With  characteristic  Rooseveltian  directness  he  de¬ 
posited  his  leather  brief-case  on  the  table  and  quickly  took 
command  of  the  situation.  Trotsky  always  took  com¬ 
mand.  I  can  hardly  recall  seeing  him  when  he  was  not 
the  centre  of  attraction.  He  immediately  made  himself 
felt.  And  he  usually  arrived  at  the  right  time.  It  always 
seemed  as  if  he  were  stepping  into  a  prepared  scene. 
Things  moved  from  the  moment  he  came ;  meetings  always 
seemed  to  have  existed  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken 
over  by  him.  And  he  knew  his  crowd  (and  theatrical  art) 
too  well  to  risk  an  anti-climax  through  lingering  after  his 
“  piece  ”  had  been  finished. 

There  was  an  instantaneous  response  throughout  the 
room.  We  on  the  platform  were  already  on  our  feet,  and 
the  shuffling  of  chairs  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  Soon  every  person  in  the  room  was  cheering. 
It  was  a  wholehearted,  contagious  outburst.  They  were 
genuinely  glad  to  see  him,  like  a  college  rally  welcoming 
its  cheerleader. 

Trotsky  was  obviously  pleased.  On  all  the  subsequent 
occasions  when  I  heard  him  before  a  meeting  I  noticed 
his  evident  pleasure  at  this  adoration  of  the  crowd.  He 
took  it  for  what  it  was  worth;  he  was  not  conceited.  But 
he  never  had  grown  too  blase  to  be  glad  of  it ! 

He  took  a  few  “  documents  ”  from  his  brief-case,  and 
almost  immediately  began  speaking  in  positive,  rather 
high  tones.  It  was  not  an  altogether  pleasing  voice.  But 
it  had  a  penetrating  quality  and  a  message  of  vigour  and 
mastery  that  commanded  the  hearer.  It  was  obvious  from 
the  first  that  here  was  a  man  of  no  small  powers.  His 
magnetism  was  more  physical  than  spiritual.  He 
possessed  that  element  of  physical  vigour  that  never  fails 
to  attract.  It  is  an  abundance  of  the  vital  forces,  a  radia¬ 
tion  of  life  energy,  and  it  appeals  directly  wherever  found. 
Trotsky  had  the  easy  self-mastery  of  a  conscious  leader. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  whom  you  would  expect  to  take 
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the  initiative  quickly,  hit  hard,  and  keep  on  hitting — a 
quality  which  is  a  prime  essential  for  leadership  in  a 
primitive  land. 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  how'ever,  the  speech 
was  a  great  disappointment.  I  have  never  heard  a  worse 
sample  of  intellectual  cheapness  and  what  in  America 
goes  under  the  name  of  “bunk.”  It  was  a  dazzling, 
sparkling  skein,  it  is  true,  but  a  skein  of  most  fragile 
flimsiness  :  an  association  of  facts  which  none  but  a  child’s 
mind  could  have  failed  to  detect  as  purely  superficial. 
It  was  a  series  of  suspicions  paraded  as  facts.  I  do  not 
recall  a  single  proved  fact  in  the  speech.  It  was  dis¬ 
tressing  that  a  man  with  the  qualities  of  leadership  which 
Trotsky  unquestionably  possessed  could  stoop  to  such 
mediocrity !  It  was  a  mass  of  half  facts  and  suspected 
facts  glossed  over  with  a  glittering  surface  that  reflected  a 
consummate  skill  in  word-linking  and  emotionalism,  but  a 
bareness  of  intellectual  conscience  that  was  appalling  in  a 
great  leader.  It  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  a  Hyde 
Park  agitator.  Impressively,  Trotsky  produced  “docu¬ 
ments  ”  from  his  brief-case  to  “  prove  ”  statements  which 
on  their  face  were  insufficient.  One  could  see  the  impres¬ 
sion  the  act  made  on  the  audience,  some  of  whom  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  You  could  almost  hear  some  of 
them  thinking,  “  Why,  look  at  him  :  he  can  actually  read 
them !  ” 

But  the  speech  contained  several  positive  qualities 
which,  as  I  was  to  learn,  were  characteristic  “  Trotsky- 
isms.”  Foremost  of  all,  it  was  a  constant  attack,  a 
continuous  harangue  from  start  to  finish.  This  time  it 
happened  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Poles.  But  the  target 
was  not  so  important.  If  it  had  not  been  the  Poles  it 
would  have  been  somebody  else.  The  important  thing 
was  that  there  must  always  be  an  attack.  This  was  the 
Trotsky  method.  I  cannot  recall  hearing  him  deviate 
from  it  in  all  the  numerous  speeches  that  I  heard  him 
make.  In  this  device  lay  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  powers 
as  an  orator.  Without  it,  it  w'ould  not  have  been  Trotsky. 
It  was  part  of  his  genius,  this  ability  to  construct  a 
hobgoblin  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  towards  his  purpose. 
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The  speech  was  wonderfully  vivid.  He  possessed  a 
power  of  dramatisation  that  was  thrilling.  Even  Lenin 
was  not  able  to  surpass  him  in  this.  And  it  possessed  a 
third  quality,  equally  effective,  that  of  humour. 
Trotsky’s  humour  was,  strange  to  say,  a  much  more 
kindly  sort  than  Lenin’s.  Lenin’s  thrusts  were  ever 
caustic,  cutting,  biting.  Trotsky,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
rule  did  not  leave  a  sting.  He  seldom  touched  upon  the 
unkind  aspects  of  the  situation.  It  was  rather  a  spon¬ 
taneous,  jolly  expression  of  the  ridiculous  in  a  situation. 

And  one  more  thing  which  I  nearly  forgot :  nearly  all 
the  ten  minutes  which  Trotsky  devoted  to  the  Red  Army 
was  given  over  to  the  new  “  slogan  ”  which  he  had  just 
launched — “  Red  soldiers,  clean  up  your  buttons  and 
polish  up  your  boots  !  ”  “  The  Red  Army,”  he  explained, 
“must  now  become  spick  and  span.”  Which  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  circumstance  of  the  War  Minister’s  own 
personal  appearance,  alluded  to  before. 

Trotsky  wound  up  his  speech  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
begun,  and  after  lingering  a  few  moments  to  absorb  the 
ovation  disappeared. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Trotsky  I  saw  him  at  his  greatest — 
before  the  Red  Army,  his  Red  Army  in  so  many  senses 
of  the  word.  For,  despite  all  varying  opinions  pro  and 
con  of  the  War  Commissar’s  personal  qualities,  people  in 
every  branch  of  Government  and  Party  agreed  that  it  was 
to  Trotsky  that  the  Red  Republic  owes  its  great  military 
arm.  It  was  he  who  forged  the  new  Army  from  the 
incoherent,  badly  trained  mass  of  raw  recruits  that  made 
up  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  his  organising 
genius  that  whipped  this  unwieldy  body  of  peasant  boys 
into  a  modern  military  corps  comparing  both  in  discipline 
and  appearance  with  the  drilled  armies  of  Western 
Europe.  And  those  who  know  the  confusion  of  Russia 
and  the  colossal  handicaps  against  which  he  had  to 
struggle  appreciate  what  a  real  achievement  that  feat  was. 
He  built  the  machine  so  well  that  it  is  now  able  to  function 
of  itself,  as  part  of  the  still  larger  machine  of  administra¬ 
tion,  created  by  Lenin  himself,  which  only  recently  has 
succeeded  in  discarding  Trotsky  altogether! 
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From  an  improvised  wooden  pulpit,  erected  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Kremlin’s  walls,  high  over  the  heads  of 
15,000  men  drawn  up  on  the  Red  Square,  Trotsky’s  voice, 
deliberate,  high  pitched,  echoed  across  the  sea  of  cloth 
helmets  and  bayonets  to  the  grey  walls  of  the  Union  Bank. 
Behind  him  rose  the  mystic  turrets  and  golden  cupolas  of 
the  Kremlin,  historic  capitol  of  the  Tsars.  In  the 
dramatic  silences  between  sentences  we  could  hear  the 
rain  falling  softly  around  us.  We  felt  it  on  our  cheeks 
when  we  raised  our  faces  towards  Ivan  the  Terrible’s 
private  temple,  which  lifted  its  futurist  towers  at  the  end 
of  the  Square. 

By  sheer  force  of  personality  Trotsky  held  that  throng 
fifteen  minutes,  despite  rain  and  storm,  motionless.  It 
was  thrilling,  the  power  that  radiated  from  that  little  man 
on  his  perch  in  the  air :  a  small,  high  voice  coming  from 
a  tiny  point  in  a  vast  scene,  yet  it  filled  the  great  spaces 
of  the  Square,  seized  the  emotions  of  that  gathering  of 
men,  and  held  them  in  a  spell  that  was  as  genuine  as  it 
was  remarkable. 

A  great  shout  arose  at  Trotsky’s  concluding  sentence. 
You  could  see  the  genuineness  of  the  ovation  on  the 
shining  faces  of  the  peasant  soldier  boys  near  you. 

And  the  appeal  itself  had  been  real.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  of  course — what  military  appeal  is  not? 
It  was  a  challenge  to  loyalty.  And  since  the  situation  did 
not  call  for  logic,  it  was  not  marred  by  the  cheap  ruses 
and  false  notes  of  the  other  speech.  It  was  Trotsky  at 
his  best;  it  brought  out  the  deep  insight  the  speaker  pos¬ 
sessed  into  the  laws  of  emotion.  Every  sentence  hit  its 
mark.  He  built  up  his  climaxes  brilliantly,  especially  in 
view  of  the  deliberateness  of  his  manner  of  speech.  Every 
sentence  was  complete  in  itself  and  stood  out  as  a  gem 
on  a  string,  separated  by  silence  from  its  fellows. 

Trotsky  was  more  than  a  mere  spell-binder,  however. 
And  as  I  heard  him  time  and  again,  and  finally  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  him  at  close  range  on  the  occasion 
of  a  private  interview',  I  came  better  to  appreciate  the 
•peculiar  qualities  and  adaptability  of  his  personality.  It 
seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  if  Trotsky  had  his  personality 
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under  conscious  control,  as  a  dynamo,  and  could  turn  on 
first  one  side,  then  another,  at  choice.  Certain  it  was  that 
when  I  finally  sat  face  to  face  with  him,  in  company  with 
several  other  journalists,  in  the  privacy  of  his  office,  he 
turned  an  entirely  different  side  to  that  I  had  seen  in  any 
of  his  appearances  before  the  Army  or  in  the  Soviets. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  came  in  touch  with  Trotsky  the 
intellectual,  the  student,  the  realist  and  the  charming 
conversationalist.  I  have  never  had  a  more  delightful 
three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  chat.  His  repartee  was  spark¬ 
ling,  his  good  humour  infectious.  He  was  direct — dis¬ 
carded  the  pretences  of  his  public  utterances.  His  vision 
seemed  clear.  He  made  no  attempt  to  dodge  economic 
realities;  gave  every  evidence  of  a  solid  grasp  of  the 
situation.  All  of  which  increased  the  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  a  good  share  of  his  public  utterances  were 
deliberate  hoaxes.) 

But  Trotsky  did  not  impress  one  as  a  great  man.  He 
was  not  a  genius.  He  was  not  a  statesman.  His  mind 
was  clever,  quick,  brilliant,  but  not  creative.  His  intellect 
was  of  a  different  iyfe  from  that  of  Lenin’s — doubtless  a 
blessing,  since  the  two  were  obliged  to  work  together  for 
so  long.  Trotsky  was  the  clever  executive.  Given  a 
definite  programme,  none  could  see  to  its  execution  better. 
He  was  an  organiser,  in  the  sense  that  a  great  general  is, 
and  in  the  same  sense  he  was  a  strategist.  But  his  was 
not  the  kind  of  mind  that  is  big  enough  to  grapple  easily 
with  the  raw  material  of  human  destiny  and  shape  a 
nation’s  policy  to  conform.  Lenin  was  the  statesman, 
Trotsky  the  field  general. 

Personally,  Trotsky  was  a  much  more  congenial  soul 
than  Lenin — more  approachable.  He  did  not  impress  you 
as  a  man  who  would  be  particularly  merciful,  but  he 
could  be  master  of  the  “  good  fellow  ”  touch  if  he  wished. 
He  lived  his  life  intensely — worked  hard,  played  hard. 
His  defences  against  the  nervous  drains  of  life  were  more 
complete  than  were  Lenin’s.  He  impressed  you  as  the 
kind  of  man  who  could  toss  his  worries  into  his  waste- 
paper  basket  in  the  evening  (provided  they  weren’t  too 
great,  of  course !). 
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Trotsky  lived  well.  He  enjoyed  food,  drink  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  theatres.  Lenin, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  severe  ascetic  and  was  seldom 
seen  in  a  playhouse. 

Trotsky’s  domestic  life  was  happy,  although  it  was 
sometimes  rumoured  that  in  his  home  the  War  Minister 
was  not  always  able  to  enjoy  the  undisputed  dominance 
which  a  man  of  his  “  complex  ”  might  desire !  .  .  . 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  A.R.A.  succeeded  in 
locating  a  commodious  house,  possessing  the  rare  luxury 
of  three  bathrooms.  It  fitted  the  needs  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  perfectly.  Kameneff  was  approached.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  just  the  place  for  a  dormitory,  and  all  seemed 
well.  When  suddenly  Mrs.  Trotsky  heard  of  the  plan. 
Mrs.  Trotsky,  be  it  explained,  was  extremely  interested 
in  art  collections.  She  happened  to  have  picked  this 
particular  house  for  an  art  gallery. 

Comrade  Kameneff  went  to  Comrade  Trotsky  and 
remonstrated.  Comrade  Trotsky  promised  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Mrs.  Trotsky,  and  Kameneff  returned  to 
the  Americans,  confident  that  all  would  now  be  right.  But 
when  the  latter  went  to  take  possession  they  found  several 
Red  Guards  already  there,  and  an  art  collection  in  the 
process  of  being  tacked  up!  Mrs.  Trotsky  had  not  been 
able  to  see  why  anyone  should  spoil  an  art  museum  which 
she  had  picked  out  days  before !  Nor  did  she.  In  the 
end  Kameneff  was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  chief  of  the 
A.R.A.  and  rather  shamefacedly  suggest  that  “  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  hunt  for  some  other  house  ”  I 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  in  his  parental  household  did  this 
War  Lord  always  find  unqualified  acclaim.  Trotsky  was 
the  son  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  factory  owner  in  Southern 
Russia,  an  earnest  bourgeois. 

Trotsky,  senior  (or  Bronstein,  senior,  to  be  exact)  often 
came  to  Moscow  to  visit.  On  one  occasion  Isadore  Duncan, 
the  American  dancer,  met  him  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  sound  his  ideas  about  his  son’s 
handiwork. 

“  I  suppose  you  must  be  very  proud  of  your  son.?  ”  she 
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inquired  (so  she  relates)  of  the  old  man.  He  shook  his 
head  sadly.  “  I  don’t  know  about  that !  Before  the 
Revolution  I  had  three  factories.  They  paid  well.  Now 
we  have  Bolshevism — and  I  have  no  factories !  .  .  .” 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  both  of  the  two  great 
leaders  of  Bolshevism  should  be  removed  from  the  picture 
within  the  same  year,  one  permanently,  by  death,  and  the 
other  at  least  for  the  time  being  (and  perhaps  permanently), 
by  virtual  dismissal.  And  still  the  great  machine  moves 
on,  seemingly  but  little  affected ! 

Different  as  were  the  sentimental  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  the  departures  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky — one  dying  midst 
a  haze  of  glory,  the  other  dismissed  in  seeming  ingratitude — 
there  is  one  striking  parallel  between  the  two.  In  both  cases 
the  final  liquidation  was  possible  without  great  immediate 
jar  to  the  system,  because  its  effect  had  been  “  discounted  ” 
long  in  advance.  As  is  now  universally  known,  Lenin’s 
health  had  prevented  him  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
controlling  the  Government  for  fully  two  years  previous 
to  his  death.  During  this  interval  the  management  of  the 
governmental  machine  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
“  directorate,”  a  group  of  trusted  friends  to  whose  care  he 
had  entrusted  the  system  which  his  organising  genius  had 
built  up.  Thus,  when  his  death  finally  occurred  the 
directorate  had  already  been  rehearsing  in  private  for  two 
years  for  the  role  which  they  then  assumed  openly.  This 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  jolt  of  the  final  passing  of 
the  Chief. 

It  possibly  is  not  quite  so  generally  known,  however, 
that  for  four  years  previous  to  his  dismissal  Leon  Trotsky 
had  enjoyed  only  a  relatively  small  influence  in  the 
Kremlin.  Important  as  was  his  executive  post  as  Com¬ 
missar  of  War,  and  useful  as  he  was  to  the  Government, 
Trotsky  has  taken  very  little  part  in  the  actual  moulding 
of  policies  since  1921.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  things 
that  probably  the  greatest  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Bolshevik  Government — his  reorganising  of  the  Army — 
was  accomplished  during  this  period  ! 

Trotsky’s  star  began  to  decline  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1921;  since  then  it  has  followed  a  steady  downward 
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curve.  Making  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  Trotsky  first 
turned  all  his  energies  to  the  remaking  of  the  Army,  and 
to  the  executive  phases  of  his  post.  He  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Commissars,  of  course.  He 
continued  to  be  the  principal  human  point  of  contact 
between  the  Government  and  the  outside.  He  remained 
a  forceful  mouthpiece  for  the  Administration,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  personality  in  the  Kremlin.  But  steadily,  if 
quietly,  he  was  pushed  out  from  the  source  of  power. 

Naturally,  this  was  kept  carefully  concealed  from  eyes 
abroad;  so  far  as  the  average  citizen  in  Western  Europe 
and  America  knew,  Trotsky  was  still  one  of  the  wielders 
of  Russia’s  destiny.  But  it  was  an  open  secret  in  Com¬ 
munistic  circles  in  Moscow  in  the  spring  of  1922  that 
Trotsky’s  word  no  longer  “  counted  so  much!  ” 

During  1923  the  coolness  between  Trotsky  and  the 
directorate  increased.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  nominally  “excused”  from  his  active  duties  to 
“  permit  ”  him  to  regain  his  health  in  the  Caucasus.  Still 
the  directorate  did  not  dare  openly  to  eliminate  him.  For 
Trotsky  still  had  friends  among  the  rank  and  file,  and  the 
triumvirate  feared  to  risk  a  possible  stir  in  the  Army.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Trotsky’s  health  was  not  as  good  as 
formerly,  and  matters  were  allowed  to  rest  at  that. 

When,  however,  some  months  later,  Trotsky  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Moscow,  the  friction  in  the  Council  of  Com¬ 
missars  grew  worse,  finally  terminating  in  the  open  break, 
Trotsky’s  virtual  dismissal  from  his  post,  and  “  temporary  ” 
ostracism.  He  was  publicly  declared  to  be  an  outlaw  from 
the  discipline  of  the  Party,  and  the  kind  of  person  no 
good  Communist  cared  to  have  around,  “  until  he  should 
mend  his  ways.”  Trotsky’s  principal  crime,  it  was  stated, 
consisted  in  having  expressed  his  opinions  too  freely, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  opinions  did  not  tally  in  all 
respects  with  the  official  ideas  of  the  Government.  He  had 
broken  away  from  the  intellectual  discipline  of  the  Party, 
and  his  example,  unless  punished,  might  encourage  others 
to  have  ideas  of  their  own.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  details 
of  his  treatise  on  the  October  Revolution,  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  trouble. 
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Discipline  is  the  keystone  upon  which  the  Communist 
Party  is  based,  and  an  offence  against  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  which  a  Party  man  can  be  guilty.  The 
intellectual  discipline  which  it  imposes  upon  its  members — 
in  addition  to  the  physical  demands  connected  with  the 
activities  of  the  Party  as  a  ruling  body — is  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  Communist  movement  in 
Russia.  Its  enforcement  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
system.  From  Lenin  down  to  the  most  ignorant  work¬ 
man  one  heard  the  same  brand  of  reasoning,  almost  the 
same  words.  It  was  as  if  the  chiefs  in  the  Kremlin  had 
passed  out  stated  formulae,  and  bade  the  rank  and  file 
memorise  this  vast  Pelmanic  mass  of  ideas,  covering 
almost  any  question  or  situation  that  might  arise.  I  saw 
this  system  change  from  time  to  time,  as  conditions 
changed,  but  never  did  it  depart  from  its  consistency ! 
The  Party  aims  to  present  an  unbroken  front  as  regards 
thought  as  well  as  action. 

But  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  break  was  human  and 
personal  rather  than  political.  If  one  takes  the  assertions 
of  Trotsky  and  measures  his  recent  declarations  of  policy 
alongside  the  actual  programme  of  the  Government  one 
fails  to  find  a  great  deal  of  difference,  certainly  not  enough 
to  justify  a  rupture  of  this  magnitude. 

The  vital  thing  was  Trotskyism  in  its  personal  sense 
versus  the  personal  domination  of  the  new  group  of  men 
who  now  make  up  the  ruling  directorate,  a  domination 
under  which  Trotsky  quite  understandably  itched  and 
against  which  he  rebelled.  Which  side  is  responsible  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  initiative  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  directorate,  being  in  control  of  the  machine,  won 
out. 

What  will  now  be  the  result  ? 

I  believe  that  all  the  odds  are  that  nothing  will  happen 
for  the  time  being.  In  the  first  place  Trotsky’s  health 
actually  is  poor  at  the  moment.  He  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  profit  from  the  enforced  rest  to  try  to  regain 
his  bodily  vigour. 

And  even  were  he  in  full  health  it  would  be  very,  very 
dubious  if  he  could  carry  on  an  opposition  with  any  hope 
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of  immediate  success.  He  has  been  successfully  discredited 
in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  in  the  Party.  For  some  time 
the  actual  control  of  the  Army  has  been  firmly  in  the  hands 
of  the  directorate.  A  military  coup  would  be  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  execute,  if  not  actually  impossible. 

Nor  do  I  think,  from  what  I  know  of  Trotsky,  that  he 
would  for  a  moment  consider  attempting  to  strike  back 
in  this  fashion.  He  is  far  too  loyal  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  has  given  so  much  of  his  life,  and  too  clear-sighted  to 
risk  bringing  the  entire  structure  crashing  down  in  the 
ruins  of  an  open  cleavage.  None  realises  better  than  he 
the  fatal  results  that  would  surely  fall  upon  the  Communist 
group  once  their  ranks  were  actually  broken. 

Trotsky’s  days  may  not  be  over.  If  he  regains  his  health 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  some  time  regain  some,  possibly 
all,  of  his  lost  prestige,  although  the  chances  are  not  bright 
at  the  moment.  But  I  think  that  if  he  does  succeed  in  this 
it  will  be  by  remaining  discreetly  in  eclipse  until  such  time 
as  he  can  work  his  way  back  into  the  graces  of  the  Party. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  CRICKET  CRITICISM 
By  Sir  Edwin  Stockton 

Sport  must,  indeed,  have  a  firm  hold  on  public  opinion 
to  be  productive  of  so  many  violent  controversies.  One 
is  driven  to  this  conclusion  by  recurrent  outbreaks  of 
passionate  praise  or  denunciation  which  seem  to  follow 
sudden,  and  often  apparently  harmless,  expressions  of 
opinion  or  acts  of  policy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising. 
The  laws  of  sport,  like  the  British  Constitution,  are  only 
gradually  taking  shape  in  written  form,  and  each  modifica¬ 
tion  is  the  subject  of  criticism,  not  merely  by  those  entitled 
to  express  any  view,  but  by  those  who  have  less  qualifica¬ 
tion  or  none  at  all. 

The  recent  controversy  affects  what  I  may  call  the  ethics 
of  cricket  criticism,  though  if  any  considered  verdict  is  to 
be  recorded  on  the  subject  I  imagine — with  deference — it 
must  apply  to  all  sports.  In  other  words,  “  Who  are  those 
entitled  to  criticise  cricket  in  the  public  Press,  and  what, 
if  any,  restrictions  should  there  be  on  such  action  ?  ”  I 
have  stated  the  problem  in  broad  terms,  though  really  in 
its  latest  aspect  it  is  narrowed  down  into  the  definition, 
“  Should  those  who  earn  their  living  by  proficiency  in  any 
pastime  be  allowed  to  write  on  it  for  payment — or  other¬ 
wise — in  the  newspapers  ?  ”  It  is  a  thorny  topic  on  which 
I  should  not  have  ventured  to  express  any  opinion,  had  not 
the  number  of  appeals  made  to  me  for  guidance  as 
President  of  the  Lancashire  County  Cricket  Club  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  there  is  not  much  utility  in  evading  the 
importance  of  the  issue  raised.  It  will  have  to  be  settled 
sooner  or  later,  and  clearly  no  settlement  can  be  reached 
without  very  careful  consideration. 

My  personal  view,  stated  briefly,  is  that  there  is  nothing 
inherent  in  sport  which  prevents  the  application  to  it  of 
those  rules  which  govern  criticism  applying  to  other 
branches  of  life  and  activity.  If  a  man  or  a  woman 
possesses  and  lives  on  his  or  her  critical  ability,  is  he  or 
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she  thereby  debarred  from  acting  as  executant  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  life  on  which  the  critical  ability  is  exercised, 
and  vice  versa  ?  Perhaps  in  the  domain  of  sport  I  should 
reverse  the  way  in  which  I  have  stated  the  proposition  and 
ask,  “  Is  a  man  who  takes  part  in  sport  debarred  from  being 
a  critic  of  it,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  how  and  why  ?  ” 
In  every  branch  of  life  the  two  walk  hand  in  hand.  You 
find  writers  of  plays  often  acting  as  the  critics  of  the 
productions  of  others.  You  find  the  musician  trained  as 
an  executant  alternating  between  the  piano  or  organ  and 
the  writing  desk.  Each  is  remunerated  for  either  branch 
of  activity.  We  often  find  that  a  man  resents  being  styled 
a  professional  politician.  Yet  while  he  is  engaged  in 
making  politics  in  Parliament,  and  is  paid  for  so  doing,  he 
is  often  also  paid  for  speaking  on  politics  outside  the 
House,  and  he  often  receives  cash  consideration  for  any 
criticisms  he  may  write,  whether  in  article,  magazine,  or 
book  form.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  slur  exists  on  him 
for  acceptance  of  remuneration  for  his  activities  in  either 
capacity.  It  is  true  the  doctor  may  not  advertise,  but 
articles  by  medical  men,  thinly  disguised  in  point  of 
identity,  constantly  appear  in  the  newspapers,  and  they  are 
rarely  compiled,  I  imagine,  for  the  sheer  love  of  seeing 
one’s  sentiments  in  print.  Barristers  are  among  our  most 
frequent  contributors  to  the  public  Press  on  legal  topics 
and  aspects  of  the  working  of  our  judicial  system.  They 
get  paid  for  legal  activity,  and  equally  they  get  paid 
for  writing  on  law.  The  clergy  are  voluminous  writers, 
not  merely  on  topics  of  belief,  but  on  the  machinery — if 
I  may  use  the  word — of  their  calling.  It  is  not  rare  for 
painters  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  art  critics — on  special 
occasions,  at  all  events — and  there  can  be  very  few  im¬ 
portant  business  men  who  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  publish 
sentiments  on  the  industry  and  concerns  with  which  they 
may  be  connected.  It  may  be  said  they  are  not  paid. 
Possibly  they  are  not  in  many  cases,  but  most  papers  are 
ready  to  pay,  and  the  honorarium  is  often  handed  to  w'orks 
of  benevolence  with  which  the  writers  are  connected. 
Moreover,  in  commercial  life  it  is  quite  useful,  even  for 
business  men  styled  “  hard  faced,”  to  write  or  publish 
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interviews  on  commerce  gladly  and  without  any  wish  for 
financial  reward.  They  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  indirect 
benefit  obtained  by  the  industry  with  which  they  happen 
to  be  immediately  identified.  In  fact,  I  could  continue 
the  list  almost  indefinitely,  but  what  I  have  mentioned 
serves  my  purpose.  I  see  no  advantage  in  contending  that 
in  any  branch  of  life  the  man  who  is  an  executant  should 
be  prevented  from  criticising  the  work,  art,  craft,  profes¬ 
sion  or  industry  by  which  he  lives.  Frankly,  he  ought 
not  to  be. 

He  ought  not  to  be,  because  I  imagine  that  criticism  to 
be  effective  must  be  well  informed.  When  there  are  so 
many  people  anxious  to  express  an  opinion  even  on 
themes  on  which  they  cannot  be  well  grounded,  then  I 
presume  the  public  Press,  in  any  form,  and  the  public 
generally  would  prefer  that  such  criticism  should  be 
limited  to  those  whose  judgment  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
authoritative.  Personally,  I  would  suggest  the  real  right 
of  criticism  only  belongs  to  those  who  have  sufficient 
experience,  coupled  with  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
tact,  and  judgment.  If  such  capacity  to  criticise  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  complete  financial  independence,  then 
there  are  very  few  persons  entitled  to  say  a  word  about 
anything.  Critics,  clergy,  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors, 
politicians,  and  the  rest  are  all  paid.  If  you  are  to  admit 
the  accuracy  of  the  argument  of  those  who  limit  the  right 
of  free  expression  of  opinion  to  critics  who  do  not  draw 
any  remuneration  whatever  from  the  calling  they  follow, 
or  pastime  they  practise,  then  you  will  speedily  reach  a 
state  of  affairs  when  people  will  only  be  discussing  those 
themes  about  which  they  must,  before  they  take  pen  in 
hand,  or  utter  a  word,  put  on  record  their  complete 
ignorance. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  vital  difference  between 
ordinary  business  matters  and  sport,  in  respect  of  criticism. 
The  moment  you  endeavour  to  establish  it,  you  imperil 
honest  criticism.  It  is  true  there  are  those  who  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  me  on  this  point.  They  are  ready  to 
take  for  different  treatment  two  players  in  any  branch  of 
sport — one  living  openly  on  his  efficiency  in  practising  it, 
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and  the  other  apparently  or  actually  indulging  in  it  for 
pure  recreation,  yet  utilising  every  sideline  of  knowledge 
and  influence  derived  from  it  to  help  him  in  the  business 
which  he  is  trying  to  carry  on.  To  the  one,  permission  of 
freedom  of  comment  on  the  sport  is  granted;  to  the  other, 
some  would  refuse  it.  Even  in  the  rare  case  of  an  affluent 
sportsman  quite  above  all  financial  considerations,  there 
is  a  supposition  that  his  judgment  would  not  be  affected 
by  any  influence.  Yet  in  criticism  there  are  plenty  of 
factors  affecting  a  man’s  views,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  finance.  Everybody  will  have  met  amateurs  who 
cannot  unfairly  be  classed  among  the  cranks.  I  have 
myself  met  men  whose  main  ambition  seems  to  be  that 
their  fellows  should  expect  from  them  an  entirely  different 
view  on  every  subject  from  that  formed  by  anybody  else. 

After  all,  we  come  back  to  the  fact  that  all  criticism  to 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  community  as  a  whole  must 
be  capable,  and  it  must  be  honest.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  because  a  player  receives  remuneration  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  any  pastime  that,  therefore,  as  a  critic  he  is  not 
capable.  It  would  be  risky  to  suggest  that,  though 
capable,  he  could  not  be  honest.  In  other  words,  he  must, 
presumably,  be  accorded  the  possession  of  important 
qualifications  of  a  critic.  If  these  qualifications  are  not 
admitted,  then  those  who  take  up  this  attitude  can  only 
be  consistent  by  objecting  to  any  expression  of  opinion  by 
anyone  on  the  trade,  profession,  or  calling  on  which  he 
lives.  You  may  say  you  would  not  find  the  clergy 
criticising  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Bar  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
either  view  without  some  reservation,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  criticism  published  in  which  the  public,  if  well 
informed,  have  no  difficulty  in  reading  between  the  lines — 
as  they  are  often  meant  to  do. 

Thus  we  come  to  what  criticism  in  sport  should  be. 
There  are  exactly  the  same  limitations  as  there  are  in  other 
branches  of  life.  You  would  not  expect  an  actor  to  write 
the  criticism  of  the  play  in  which  he  was  appearing  or 
about  to  appear,  a  brigade  commander  to  write  on  the 
tactics  of  his  general,  a  musician  to  criticise  his  own 
oratorio,  especially  if,  in  its  performance,  he  played  in  the 
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orchestra  himself.  You  would  not  expect  a  junior  in  the 
course  of  a  law  case  to  criticise  his  leader,  or  a  politician — 
I  am  afraid  this  is  not  always  a  good  parallel — to  censure 
his  own  chief.  Hence,  you  would  not  expect  any  player 
to  write  on  any  match  in  which  he  was  himself  playing  or 
about  to  play.  He  would  necessarily  be  bound — as  is  the 
case  in  all  criticism — to  be  largely  impersonal  in  what  he 
might  say.  In  addition,  you  should  expect  in  sport,  as  in 
ordinary  matters,  all  criticism  to  be  in  good  taste, 
becoming,  and  helpful.  Criticism  which  does  not  possess 
these  qualities  is  quite  useless.  Perhaps,  especially  in 
sport,  any  player  must  keep  before  him  the  demands  on  his 
restraint,  entailed  by  full  appreciation  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  best  spirit  and  traditions  of  “team  work.”  If  a  man 
does  not  possess  this,  you  cannot  train  him,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  anyone  playing  in  most 
branches  of  sport  would  not  possess  such  knowledge, 
because  it  would  naturally  become  part  of  his  second 
nature. 

Of  course  there  should  exist  in  all  sport  a  certain  amount 
of  what  I  may  call  sympathetic  oversight  of  criticism  by 
players  of  any  status.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  the  “  better  governance  of  cricket  criti¬ 
cism,”  but  there  is  real  necessity  for  a  wise  administration 
in  control  of  any  particular  pastime  to  keep  an  observant, 
sympathetic  and  helpful  eye  on  what  is  done  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  with  the  object  of  guiding  them  aright,  should  it  at 
any  time  appear  that  they  require  such  guidance.  You  are, 
though,  only  likely  to  create  antagonisms  and  acerbity  if 
you  impose  restrictions  aimed  to  meet  possible  deviations 
from  the  desired  line  of  conduct  when  you  are  not  actually 
certain  that  these  will  ever  occur  at  all.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  reliance  on  the  best  characteristics  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  at  times  judgment 
may  be  lacking,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit 
in  which  criticism  may  be  undertaken.  After  all,  public 
opinion  is  the  best  corrective.  Errors  of  criticism  will 
occur,  but  I  suppose  that  not  all  criticism  outside  sport 
is  entirely  free  from  elements  giving  rise  to  regret  or 
adverse  comment. 

My  personal  policy,  therefore,  is  not  needlessly  to 
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differentiate  between  types  of  critics.  We  are  a  little 
inclined  to  preach  the  levelling  effect  of  sport,  and  its 
democratic  influences,  while  we  make  at  the  same  time 
rather  too  many  reservations  as  to  certain  canons  affecting 
the  conduct  and  status  of  the  players.  We  are  a  little  apt 
to  forget  that,  in  sport,  we  must  move  with  the  times.  We 
must  progress,  even  in  cricket.  Great  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  last  thirty  years,  especially  as  concerns  the 
status  of  the  professional  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the 
amateur.  I  can  well  remember  when  it  was  the  custom  at 
all  grounds  for  the  professionals  to  come  on  to  the  field 
by  one  gate  and  the  amateurs  by  another.  That  practice 
has  been  broken  down  on  many  grounds,  and  certainly  at 
Old  Trafford  no  distinctions  are  made  in  this  respect. 
Moreover,  I  wonder,  in  view  of  the  criticism  which  is 
sometimes  made  respecting  the  actions  and  status  of  the 
professional,  how  critics  of  this  nature  would  deal  with  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  professional,  and  who  has 
subsequently  elected  to  play  as  an  amateur,  and  who,  if 
I  may  carry  the  point  further,  becomes  the  amateur  captain 
of  the  very  side  in  which  he  used  to  play  as  a  professional. 
In  short,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  and  changes  which  have  come  about  with  regard  to 
every  section  of  life. 

At  the  same  time,  if  cricket  is  to  continue  to  flourish, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom  of  criticism. 
I  have  often  found  it  more  valuable  to  learn  what  a  man 
knows  rather  than  to  have  the  denunciation  of  what  he 
says  by  someone  who  thinks  he  knows  better.  Moreover, 
I,  personally,  hate  beyond  measure  anonymous  authorship, 
and  I  think  it  is  far  too  easy  nowadays  to  secure  and  publish 
such  opinion.  There  is,  too,  a  growing  tendency  to  de¬ 
nounce  a  man  with  whose  expressed  view  one  may  not 
agree,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  introduce  quite  extraneous 
matters,  with  the  object  of  invalidating  his  criticism.  The 
criticism  of  one  expert  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  another, 
and  it  must  rest  with  the  public  to  assess  values.  In  any 
case  I  feel  sure  that  our  players  in  Australia,  or  elsewhere, 
would  certainly  not  prefer  to  be  the  targets  of  anonymous 
detraction  by  people  who  were  not  sufficiently  courageous 
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to  come  into  the  open.  We  are  all  far  less  likely  to  take 
offence  at  criticism  if  we  know  by  whom  it  is  made,  and 
are  therefore  able  to  assess  the  soundness  of  the  judgment. 

Personally,  I  would  suggest  that  the  “  captain  ”  issue  is 
not  involved  in  this  matter  at  all.  Captains  are  chosen 
not  entirely  for  their  ability  in  the  particular  pastime  under 
consideration,  but  because  they  possess  the  qualifications  to 
command  and  lead,  coupled  with  the  soundest  judgment  of 
the  best  use  to  make  of  the  varying  ability  placed  at  their 
service.  Those  who  feel  that  authority  can  only  with  safety 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  may  be  referred  to 
the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  the  innumerable  instances  of 
self-made  men  who  can  order  successfully,  and  most 
creditably,  vast  undertakings  for  which,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  purely  amateur  view  of  the  “  captain  ”  issue,  they 
would  be  altogether  and  absolutely  unsuitable.  I  would 
further  venture  to  remark  that  many  people  behind  the 
scenes  would  not  like  to  be  compelled,  publicly,  to  give 
too  close  a  definition  of  what  in  actual  fact  separates,  or 
distinguishes,  the  amateur  from  the  professional.  It  would 
in  many  cases  be  a  hard  task,  and  often  a  very  thankless 
one.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  the  knowledge  which 
the  professional  possesses  on  this  point  which  helps  to 
explain  his  keenness  to  demonstrate  a  claim  to  equality  in 
respect  of  criticism,  and  which  perhaps  leads  him  in  his 
impulsiveness  to  exaggerated  views  which  calm  reflection 
might  moderate. 

All  these  matters  will  right  themselves.  As  Pope 
remarked  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism  : 

Tis  with  our  judgments,  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Yet  even  we  adjust  our  timepieces  sometimes,  and  criti¬ 
cism  which  excites  criticism  will  soon  afford  little  ground 
of  complaint.  The  public  have  in  their  own  hands  the 
redress  of  all  criticisms  to  which  legitimate  exception  may 
be  taken.  They  need  not  read  them,  or,  having  read  one, 
they  can  avoid  reading  any  more.  My  own  view  is  that 
freedom  will  never  degenerate  into  licence,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  attain  a  plane  of  criticism  where  every 
word  helps  and  none  offends. 


THE  HYMN  OF  KLEANTHES 
By  a.  S.  Way,  D.Lit. 


[Kleanthes  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Assos,  in  Asia 

Minor,  and  died  in  his  hundredth  year,  b,c.  232.  It  may  be  questioned 

whether  even  all  Christian  literature  contains  any  finer  exposition  of  the 

petition,  “Thy  will  be  done.”] 

All-glorious  Eternal  of  many  a  name,  almighty  for  aye, 

God,  Lord  of  nature,  whose  laws  all  worlds  in  the  universe 
sway. 

All  hail ! — it  is  fitting  that  mortals  uplift  their  voices  to 
thee. 

For  thine  offspring  we  are,  alone  in  thine  image  created 
are  we. 

What  mortals  soever  be  living  and  moving  the  wide 
earth  o*er. 

I  therefore  will  hymn  thee,  yea,  I  will  chant  thy  might 
evermore. 

The  myriad  worlds  that  are  wheeling  around  this  earth 
obey 

Thee,  for  to  follow  as  thou  dost  lead  ever  willing  are  they; 

Such  a  minister  of  thy  pleasure  thine  hands  omnipotent 
bear, 

The  lightning  that  lives  evermore,  the  two-edged  fiery 
glare : 

For  beneath  his  resistless  lash  all  nature  shudders  with 
awe. 

By  his  voice  to  the  worlds  dost  thou  publish  thine  all- 
embracing  law  : 

For  he  speedeth  through  all ;  to  the  greatest,  the  tiniest  star 
doth  he  fly 

With  the  word  of  the  might  of  the  King  over  all  that  exists 
most  high. 

Nothing  befalls  on  the  earth,  O  Lord,  but  with  sanction  of 
thee. 

Nor  in  heaven’s  ethereal  spaces,  nor  yet  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea, 
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Save  deeds  that  be  done  of  the  wicked  in  witless  folly  of 
thought.  , 

Yet  even  through  deeds  of  transgressors  thy  perfect 
purpose  is  wrought. 

Thou  dost  mould  into  order  disorder,  thy  foes  must  work 
thy  will ; 

And  so  dost  thou  harmonise  all,  with  the  good  things 
according  the  ill; 

And  so  one  Word,  in  whom  there  is  life  eternal,  stands 

For  all;  but  the  wicked,  who  flee  it,  let  that  life  slip  from 
their  hands; 

The  accursed ! — for  things  that  are  good  in  their  eyes 
evermore  do  they  lust, 

And  they  see  not,  they  hear  not,  thy  law  universal,  the  holy, 
the  just. 

Which  with  purpose  of  heart  obeying,  to  true  life  should 
they  rise. 

Nay,  forsaking  the  good,  after  phantoms  of  happiness 
each  man  flies. 

Hard-straining  to  goals  of  illusion  ambition  spurs  these  on ; 

Those  follow  the  lure  of  gold  unto  gains  with  dishonour 
won. 

Some  run  after  fleshly  pleasures  and  reinless  license 
of  sin — 

And  but  hasten  the  time  when  a  goal,  not  of  joy,  but  of 
pain,  they  shall  win. 

O  God  All-giver,  O  Rider  on  dark  cloud.  Levin-lord, 

From  the  drear  dank  mist  of  our  ignorance  lift  us 
heavenward ! 

O  Father,  dispel  from  our  souls  this  darkness!  To 
Wisdom’s  school 

Guide  us,  for  thou  in  her  strength  with  justice  the  worlds 
dost  rule; 

That  the  honour  vouchsafed  us  of  thee  we  may  with 
worship  requite. 

Unceasingly  hymning  thy  mighty  works,  as  is  meet  and 
right. 

No  greater  glory  for  mortals  nor  yet  for  Immortals  can  be 

Than  to  chant  the  Law  universal  on  justice  founded  of 
Thee. 


TEACHING  HOW  TO  READ 

By  Ernest  A.  Baker,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 

The  sad  fact  that  an  enormous  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  who  have  been  taught  to  read  neglect  or  abuse  the 
faculty  is  so  patent  that  to  heap  up  evidence  would  be  like  flog¬ 
ging  a  dead  horse.  Book-shops  and  book-stalls  demonstrate  what 
kind  of  book  is  a  best  seller ;  we  know  from  many  other  sources 
that  many  first-rate  works  are  such  bad  sellers  that  only  through 
someone’s  pubUc  spirit  do  they  ever  get  printed  at  all.  Not  by 
writing  or  publishing  these  can  a  fortune  or  even  a  competence 
be  made.  What  people  read  in  the  train  is  thrust  upon  our 
notice,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  it  might  seem  unfair. 
Most  who  are  reading  at  all  are  reading  newspapers;  but  the 
best  sellers  among  our  newspapers  are  a  fair  indication  of  what 
they  read  elsewhere.  This  peculiar  baseness  of  popular  taste  may 
or  may  not  be  a  phenomenon  solely  of  recent  times.  Perhaps 
it  seems  more  widespread  than  ever  before  simply  because 
everybody  is  now  a  reader. 

When  public  libraries  began  to  be  established  seventy  years 
ago,  they  came  not  far  behind  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  a  general 
demand  for  more  education.  When  that  wave  subsided, 
librarians  began  to  find  out  that  they  had  barely  performed  half 
their  duty  when  they  had  put  before  their  public  a  supply  of  the 
finest  books  :  a  much  harder  task  was  to  get  the  books  read. 
Those  readers  who  made  the  blackest  mark  upon  statistics  seemed 
to  have  an  unhappy  twist  for  the  obviously  inferior  book,  and 
a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  the  best.  Accordingly,  librarians 
and  library  committees  having  any  sense  of  responsibility  found 
a  variety  of  extension  schemes  necessary,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  educate  readers,  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste,  especially 
in  light  literature,  and  to  show  those  who  needed  books  for  the 
business  of  life  how  to  use  the  library  with  profit. 

Observers  in  America  have  had  a  like  experience.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  head  of  the  New  York  public  library,  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  count  how  many  times  the  later  volumes  of  a  large 
work  are  issued  in  comparison  with  the  first  and  second.  He 
was  led  to  do  this  by  the  casual  discovery  that  certain  people 
never  read  a  book  right  through.  He  found  that  the  readers  who 
persevered  to  the  end  of  works  like  Gibbon  and  Fronde  were  a 
very  small  number,  that  most  began  to  feel  tired  before  they 
reached  the  second  volume,  and  still  more  tired  before  the  third. 
Even  in  travel  and  biography  or  other  light  literature  the  chart 
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showed  a  rapidly  descending  line.  That  lack  of  staying  power  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  the  falling  off  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
in  collections  of  poetical  works  and  essays,  Ward’s  Poets,  for 
instance,  the  first  volume  is  at  the  head  of  the  poll  and  the  rest 
nowhere.  Eeaders  take  out  the  first  volume  of  a  writer  they 
have  heard  of,  curiosity  is  satisfied,  no  responsive  chord  is  struck, 
and  they  take  it  back.  How  is  such  inertia  to  be  stirred? 

Those  who  have  little  faith  in  popular  education  see  in  these 
facts  an  argument  against  popular  libraries.  Unwise  friends  of 
the  public  library  have  nothing  to  propose  but  that  the  choice  of 
books  should  be  left  to  the  voice  of  the  majority,  which  would, 
evidently,  make  short  work  of  Gibbon  and  Froude.  Certainly, 
if  public  libraries  w'ere  regarded  simply  as  municipal  Smith’s  or 
Hudie’s  and  the  ratepayers  as  subscribers  thereto,  the  librarian 
would  be  saved  much  thought  and  anxiety ;  he  would  merely  give 
his  public  what  it  asked  for,  and  incidentally  satisfy  his  customers 
at  a  much  lower  cost  per  head,  for  what  the  crowd  wants  is  cheap 
if  not  nasty.  But  the  principle  of  letting  children,  or  even 
parents,  settle  the  programme  of  lessons,  or  of  selecting  the 
pictures  in  an  art  gallery  by  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers,  has  not 
yet  been  seriously  proposed.  In  all  sound  educational  and  social 
schemes  there  must  be  a  large  place  for  pleasures  and  recreations ; 
but  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  pleasure  is  a  question  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  Critics  may  complain  that  readers  prefer  novels 
to  more  serious  w’orks.  Why  not,  if  the  novels  are  of  the  best? 
— and  in  public  libraries  where  the  principle  of  the  plebiscite  has 
not  been  openly  or  tacitly  admitted,  they  are  of  the  best.  What 
is  really  the  matter  is,  first,  that  four-fifths  of  the  population  do 
not  use  the  libraries  at  all,  and  their  chief  reading,  if  they  have 
any,  is  the  newspaper,  or  literature  so  contemptible  that  no  public 
library  would  stock  it ;  and  second,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  do  use  the  public  library  have  not  been  educated  to  use  it 
intelligently. 

Faulty  methods  of  teaching  that  have  led  to  this  result  may  be 
left  for  the  moment  :  these  will  be  corrected  when  w'e  have  settled 
what  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  both  young  and  those  of  mature 
age  how  to  read.  The  way  may  be  sought  in  two  directions ; 
or  shall  we  say  there  are  two  parallel  roads,  with  frequent  cross¬ 
streets  between?  The  first  of  these  is  the  obvious  one,  selection 
of  the  right  sort  of  books,  by  which  is  meant  careful  study  of  the 
reader’s  needs  at  every  stage  of  his  mental  career,  and  careful 
choice  of  the  books  appropriate  thereto.  The  other  is  active 
guidance,  prompting  the  potential  reader,  bringing  out  his 
initiative,  and  directing  him  to  read,  not  at  a  venture,  but  pro¬ 
gressively,  with  full  understanding  and  with  enjoyment,  until  he 
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can  be  left  to  himself,  a  past-master  of  the  art  of  reading  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  Oui'  business,  in  short,  is  to  provide,  not 
merely  the  best  books,  but  the  right,  the  suitable  books;  and  to 
bring  book  and  reader  together  at  the  right  moment.  A  best 
book  is  not  the  best  book  if  the  reader  is  not  properly  prepared. 
It  follows  from  this  that  book  selection,  to  be  effective  as  well  as 
discriminating,  involves  the  mapping  out  of  innumerable  courses 
of  reading,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  various  individuals  at  succes¬ 
sive  stages  of  their  mental  development.  Another  corollary  is 
that  the  Ubrarian,  the  teacher,  or  some  capable  adviser  must  be 
in  close  touch  with  the  reader,  until  he  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  pointing  out  the  next  book  to  read,  warning  him  of 
pitfalls  and  suggesting  legitimate  short  cuts.  Book  selection  and 
active  guidance  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

All  this  may  sound  utopian,  but  something  of  the  sort  is 
actually  done  in  many  American  public  libraries.  There  the  dual 
nature  of  the  problem  has  been  recognised,  and  no  one  feels  pride 
in  a  magnificent  library  that  is  not  used  to  good  purpose.  If  a 
book  never  gets  taken  off  the  shelf,  it  either  has  to  go,  or,  if  it 
ought  to  be  read,  measures  are  taken  that  it  shall  be  read.  Dead 
stock  is  not  allowed.  Intrinsic  merits  count  for  less  than  suit¬ 
ability.  “  Don’t,”  is  Dr.  Bostwick’s  advice,  ”  buy  books  that  are 
intellectually  far  above  your  readers,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  minds ;  a  man  may  walk  upstairs,  but  he  can’t  jump  from 
the  sidewalk  to  the  roof.”  In  many  libraries,  trained  assistants 
are  told  off  for  floor  duty,  which  means  putting  themselves  at  the 
service  of  individual  readers  and  giving  the  active  aid  described 
above.  The  peripatetic  librarian  who  goes  about  a  large  town 
diagnosing  the  wants  of  societies,  firms,  schools,  families,  order¬ 
ing  a  proper  supply  of  books,  and  helping  readers  with  expert 
advice,  is  a  recognised  institution.  There  is  a  little  army  of 
them  in  New  York,  and  a  good-sized  town  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  has  a  score  or  more  of  such  intermediaries  between  the 
library  and  the  city  schools  alone. 

In  this  country,  if  a  conscientious  library  authority  attempts 
such  w'ork,  various  difficulties  are  encountered.  Obviously,  it  is 
expensive  ;  a  staff  of  well-read  assistants  doing  floor  duty  or  acting 
as  missionaries  and  expert  advisers  about  the  town  may  cost  as 
much  as  keeping  a  large  collection  of  books  up  to  date,  or  even 
more.  Library  authorities  were  granted  the  right,  by  the  Act 
of  1919,  to  raise  as  much  money  as  they  required  for  carrying 
on  their  libraries  on  recognised  lines.  But,  till  public  opinion 
perceives  that  expenditure  on  education  through  the  library  is  not 
only  productive  in  itself,  but  also  the  most  economic  way  of 
ensuring  that  the  results  of  primary  education  and  continuation 
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schooling  are  not  thrown  away,  few  authorities  will  venture  to 
raise  all  the  money  they  need.  And  many  of  the  branches  of 
this  extension  work  w'hich  are  most  vital  were  left  unlegalised 
by  that  Act,  although  it  followed  a  report  of  the  Adult  Education 
Committee  pointing  out  their  urgency.  It  is  still  illegal  to  spend 
money  out  of  the  rates  in  running  courses  of  lectures  in  a  library, 
carrying  on  reading  circles  or  tutorial  classes,  or  promoting  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  other  efforts  for  bringing  the  child,  the  youth,  or 
the  adult  into  intelhgent  contact  with  books,  and  making  books 
active  rather  than  passive  instruments  of  education — education  in 
the  widest  sense.  The  Act  of  1919  allowed  the  county  councils 
to  establish  rural  libraries,  and  a  rural  library  service  is  now  at 
work  in  a  large  number  of  counties.  But,  since  it  did  not 
authorise  the  extension  work  that  had  been  found  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  in  towns  and  must  be  more  not  less  necessary  if  the  villager 
is  to  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  good  books  and  wisdom  in  using 
them,  it  has  deprived  such  rural  library  systems  as  have  come 
into  existence  of  the  right  to  make  themselves  really  effective. 
Town  libraries  have  done  what  they  could  by  voluntary  effort, 
without  unsanctioned  expenditure,  to  educate  readers.  At  any 
rate,  they  had  the  advantage  of  buildings,  often  equipped  with 
lecture  halls  and  rooms  for  study,  w'here  this  extension  work 
could  be  carried  on.  The  rural  systems  are  without  the  build¬ 
ings;  consequently,  all  they  can  do  is  to  influence  the  children 
in  the  schools ;  elder  readers  must  be  left  to  chance. 

There  are  two  plain  answers  to  the  objection  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  library’s  or  the  librarian’s  duty  to  teach  either  old  or  young 
how  to  read,  that  teaching  must  be  done  by  teachers,  and  libraries 
have  nothing  to  do  but  provide  books.  The  unpreparedness  of 
readers  shows  that  the  schools  have  not  performed  the  work ;  the 
state  of  the  average  school  library  and  the  failure  of  the  average 
teacher  to  utilise  the  child’s  love  of  reading  and  to  encourage 
children  to  use  reference  books  for  the  saving  of  labour  in  both 
study  and  teaching,  show  that  a  great  many  teachers  are  working 
on  wrong  lines.  Something  must  be  radically  wrong  with 
methods  of  teaching  that  leave  the  vast  majority  with  little 
inclination  and  with  still  less  preparedness  for  enlightened  read¬ 
ing — the  principal  means  of  making  permanent  and  fruitful  the 
results  of  education.  Many  school  libraries  exist  which  are  all 
that  they  should  be,  and  which  are  used  by  the  children  with 
profit  and  delight ;  many  public  libraries  have  junior  departments 
working  in  co-operation  w’ith  the  schools  to  the  manifest  benefit 
of  both  ;  the  children  are  easier  to  teach,  and  they  start  life  keenly 
aware  of  all  that  books  and  libraries  can  do  for  them.  But,  with 
rare  exceptions,  these  really  intelligent  examples  of  library  work 
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with  children  have  been  organised  by  progressive  librarians ;  and  i 
librarians  have  acted  upon  the  discreet  maxim  of  invitation,  not 
coercion,  of  trying  in  every  way  to  call  out  the  children’s 
initiative,  and  keeping  discipline  at  a  minimum. 

Tactful  encouragement  of  initiative  is  the  thing.  The  normal 
child  wants  to  be  able  to  read.  Most  children  would  learn  with¬ 
out  being  told,  so  natural  and  spontaneous  is  the  desire.  Yet 
in  how  many  children  is  the  very  first  step,  teaching  them  to 
read,  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  a  fatal  blow  is  dealt  at  an 
innate  faculty !  If  teachers  waited  for  the  awakening  of  that 
mental  hunger,  early  in  some,  later  in  others,  the  child  would  j 

learn  spontaneously  and  rapidly.  But  instead,  slave-gangs  of  ^ 

little  human  creatures,  alike  in  physical  but  not  in  mental  age,  S 

with  idiosyncrasies  as  diverse  as  in  any  group  of  elder  people,  ^ 

some  ready,  some  most  unready,  are  drilled  in  the  painful  disci-  j 

pline  of  our  amazing  orthography.  The  initial  dislike  so  pro¬ 
duced  must  be  lasting  in  many  young  minds.  Then  comes 
“expression  work,”  composition  or  drawing  set  as  tasks  on 
lectures  they  have  heard,  excursions  they  have  taken,  books  they 
have  read.  The  child  dreads  going  to  an  interesting  lantern- 
lecture  because  of  the  irksome  sequel.  To  read  for  the  sake 
of  reading,  the  proper  antecedent  to  reading  for  a  purpose,  is 
the  last  thing  encouraged.  How  many  teachers  will  allow  a 
child  to  read  the  same  book  twice?  And  what  surer  way  can 
be  found  of  learning  to  read  with  understanding  and  full  appre¬ 
ciation  I  When  there  is  reading  over  and  over  again  it  is  under 
compulsion,  with  all  the  repulsive  accompaniments  of  parsing, 
analysis,  etymological,  historical,  and  heterogeneous  gymnastics  i 
pertaining  to  the  dissection  method  of  teaching  literature.  How  ? 
can  such  task-work  fail  to  repress  the  healthy  appetite  for  pure 
literature  which  does  not  need  to  be  implanted  in  healthy  minds?  ^ 

Art  and  the  enjoyment  of  art  are  natural  things.  Children,  if  ' 

left  to  themselves,  love  poetry ;  it  is  the  way  it  is  taught  that 
sets  them  against  it.  But,  if  you  visit  a  school,  and  a  row  of 
bored  little  urchins  rise  in  their  places  and  intone,  in  nasal  = 

sing-song, 

“  Gawd’s  in  his  heaven,  all’s  right  with  the  world,”  I 

don’t  accept  that  as  evidence  of  such  spontaneity,  but  rather  of 
the  measures  taken  to  eradicate  it.  ' 

Some  wiser  tendencies  are  appearing — for  instance,  in  the  ; 
practice  of  ‘  ‘  silent  reading  ’  ’  instead  of  the  dull  old  system  I 
reading  aloud  in  turn.  Here  is  an  opening  the  wide-awake  I 

librarian  has  not  been  slow  to  seize.  Books  for  silent  reading  ; 

may  be  borrowed  from  the  library.  Better  still,  teachers  may 
bring  their  classes  to  the  public  library,  where  silent  reading 
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may  be  pursued  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.  In  Poplar, 
one  of  the  most  handicapped  yet  most  progressive  library 
districts  in  London,  the  children  are  made  free  of  the  library 
at  all  times  on  the  simple  recommendation  of  the  teacher ;  they 
are  welcome  in  the  reference  library,  where  they  come  to  do 
their  home  work ;  and,  to  ensure  that  no  child  shall  go  out  into 
the  world  without  knowing  all  that  the  library  can  do  to  sub¬ 
serve  work  or  pleasure,  the  senior  classes  in  every  school  are 
brought  in  rotation  to  hear  addresses  by  the  librarian  on  the 
public  library,  what  it  is,  what  it  contains,  and  the  manifold 
services  it  can  render  for  the  asking.  The  library  habit  thus 
becomes  part  of  their  personal  equipment  for  life,  unless  they 
wilfully  reject  it.  Shows  of  illustrated  books  are  got  up  and 
talks  given  on  trades  and  occupations,  to  help  the  child  on 
leaving  school  in  the  critical  problem  of  choosing  a  vocation. 
The  poor  man’s  son  is  pitiably  ignorant  of  such  things.  If  you 
are  interested,  go  to  Poplar  and  listen  to  one  of  these  lectures; 
they  are  going  on  almost  daily.  There  are  many  other  ways  in 
nhich  libraries  can  and  do  help  schools,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  illustrate  the  point.  Teachers  confess  that  they  had 
never  realised  how  immensely  such  regular  intercourse  would 
facilitate  their  own  labours.  Some  have  observed  that  it  has 
put  an  end  to  the  surreptitious  reading  of  trash. 

The  present  race  of  untaught  readers  are  the  produce  of  modes 
of  teaching  that  overlooked  the  library.  The  full  success  of 
continuation  schools  and  schemes  of  adult  education,  and  there¬ 
with  Ihe  future  of  the  public  libraries,  depends  on  avoidance 
of  this  oversight.  Complete  contact  is  required  at  every  stage ; 
teachers  must  be  taught  how  much  such  co-operation  will  ease 
their  own  task,  and  must  grasp  the  importance  of  fitting  students 
to  help  themselves  and  handle  all  the  available  implements  of 
intellectual  life  and  industrial  progress  when  the  period  of 
organised  education  comes  to  an  end.  For  information  and 
counsel  on  the  use  of  books  teachers  must  resort  to  the  librarian , 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  methods  of  selecting  books,  has 
bibliographies  at  his  elbow,  and  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of 
readers  and  their  individual  wants  and  weaknesses.  The  library 
arts,  especially  bibliography,  might  well  have  a  place  in  any 
curriculum,  and  would  be  not  so  much  an  extra  as  a  helpful 
digression.  But  the  very  basis  of  book  selection — literary  history, 
which  should  embrace  the  history  of  scientific,  social,  and  histori¬ 
cal  literature — is  taught,  if  taught  at  all,  in  an  academic  and 
irrelevant  way.  It  is  still  taught  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
literature  that  is  vital  to  our  mental  life  to-day  is  shunned  as 
if  it  were  dangerous.  British  schemes  for  educating  the  librarian 
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rightly  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  that  is  fully  alive,  comprehending,  of  course,  those 
books  for  all  time  that  always  will  be  books  of  the  day. 

Whether  teachers  or  librarians  are  to  teach,  much  of  the 
teaching  should  be  done  in  a  library.*  In  a  college  the  professor 
uaturally  holds  his  seminar  in  the  departmental  library.  If 
literature  is  the  subject,  the  materials  as  well  as  the  apparatus 
are  there.  All  the  Adult  Education  Committee’s  proposals  for 
education  and  for  self-improvement  in  after-life  should  have  their 
focussing-point  in  the  public  library.  There,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  the  place  for  meeting,  social  study,  and  discussion. 
If  not  the  actual  place  of  meeting,  it  should  be  the  nutritive 
centre  of  the  intellectual  organism.  Many  libraries  have  suit¬ 
able  accommodation,  and  there  seems  little  reason  but  lack  of 
vision  why  University  Extension  lectures,  classes  promoted  by 
the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  or  circles  initiated  by  the 
National  Home  Reading  Union,  should  not  be  held  in  the  public 
library  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties. 
But  this  very  natural  alliance  of  bodies,  closely  akin  because 
their  aims  are  well-nigh  identical,  rarely  comes  about.  Nearly 
all  the  extensive  educational  work  performed  by  the  libraries, 
beyond  their  prescribed  duty  of  collecting  and  issuing  books,  has 
had  to  be  done  independently  and  without  funds.  The  only- 
exceptions  are  where  a  town  has  obtained  a  special  Act,  or  w’here 
money  has  been  provided  by  some  local  benefactor. 

The  time  has  come  for  granting  the  public  library  full  powers 
to  carry  on  this  necessary  work,  without  which  the  work  it  is 
commissioned  to  do  must  be  to  a  large  extent  ineffectual.  The 
county  councils  will  reap  a  poor  harvest  from  their  rural  book 
service  unless  they  centre  them  in  village  institutes  or  small 
district  libraries,  and  make  these  a  base  for  a  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  among  the  rural  population.  It  would  be  an 
economic  blunder  to  economise  on  work  of  this  productive  kind. 
Some  money  must  be  spent  for  development  purposes,  or  the 
small  capital  already  sunk  will  be  largely  thrown  away.  But 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  co-ordinating  scattered  efforts  and 
centring  these  in  the  libraries.  The  town  libraries  have  carried 
on  their  lecture  schemes  for  years,  mostly  through  volunteer 
lecturers.  Persons  who  are  experts  in  some  subject  or  another, 
and  able  and  willing  to  impart  their  knowledge,  abound  in  town 
and  country.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  success  of  these 
lectures,  and  such  volunteers  are  responsible  for  the  success. 
When  library  authorities  are  at  length  empowered  and  expected 
to  organise  lectures  and  tutorial  classes,  and  when  all  the  varied 
projects  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee  are  in  full  swing. 
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there  is  likely  to  be  a  dearth  of  professional  lecturers  and 
teachers,  and,  for  reasons  other  than  economic,  it  would  still 
be  a  pity  not  to  concentrate  all  the  available  local  talent  on  a 
work  that  might  do  much  to  unite  classes  and  strengthen  social 
bonds. 

Hitherto  library  lectures  have  been  almost  entirely  of  the  dis¬ 
connected  kind,  and  thus  inferior  to  the  continuous  University 
Extension  course.  But  the  man  who  is  qualified  to  deliver  a 
single  lecture  is  usually  qualified  to  give  at  least  a  short  course 
on  the  same  subject,  and  would  probably  find  it  easier.  Nor 
would  there  be  difficulty  in  finding  conductors  of  tutorial  classes 
or  leaders  of  reading  circles.  Men  and  women  accustomed  to 
public  speaking  and  able  to  interest  and  instruct  an  audience 
are  not  supposed  to  be  scarce  in  this  country.  Let  us  not,  then, 
resign  the  voluntary  principle  or  fail  to  explore  local  scholar¬ 
ship  and  educational  ability.  Success  will  be  attained  in  this 
way  more  surely  than  if  we  rely  entirely  on  official  action.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  much  better  if  the  r6le  of  the  official  authority 
be  confined  mainly  to  stimulation  and  encouragement,  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  local  facilities,  and  of  machinery  for  co-operation.  There 
should  be  a  careful  balancing  of  local  initiative  with  official  guid¬ 
ance  rather  than  control. 

The  fact  is,  in  a  country  where  local  associations  of  all  sorts 
are  beyond  computation  in  any  census,  all  the  activities  contribu¬ 
tory  to  adult  education,  or  something  approximating  thereto, 
are  actually  going  on ;  they  are  simply  waiting  for  some  paternal 
authority  to  direct  them  into  wider  channels,  help  them  to  become 
more  efficient,  and  utilise  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large.  Field  clubs,  scientific  societies,  archaeologi¬ 
cal,  photographic,  dramatic,  musical,  and  endless  other  associa¬ 
tions  are  working  everywhere,  and  sometimes  have  their  home 
in  the  local  library.  In  the  United  States  they  would  be  domi¬ 
ciled  there  as  a  natural  right ;  the  public  library  in  a  big  American 
city  has  a  hundred  or  more  miscellaneous  organisations  affiliated 
to  it,  meeting  within  its  precincts,  and  making  it  the  civic  organ 
of  social  and  intellectual  life.  A  much  better  organ,  surely, 
for  any  form  of  adult  education  than  the  schools,  with  their 
inseparable  associations  of  discipline  and  professorial  authority. 

Of  all  the  ideas  recommended  by  the  Adult  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  by  the  experience  of  librarians  for  dealing 
with  the  general  reader,  who  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
than  the  so-called  serious  student,  that  of  small  groups  for 
co-operative  study  is  the  most  promising.  Voluntary  reading 
circles  abound,  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  tutorial 
classes  have  been  an  inspiring  example.  Smallness  of  the  group 
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is  a  great  advantage.  Shyness  soon  wears  off  in  a  friendly  and 
informal  circle  meeting  week  by  week ;  individuality  is  drawn 
out,  members  think  for  themselves,  and  from  the  interchange 
of  thought  opinions  develop  into  ideas  instead  of  hardening  into 
dull  convictions.  With  a  well-informed  and  tactful  leader  a 
responsiveness  is  aroused  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  mere 
receptivity  which  is  the  net  result  of  most  lectures. 

Scientific,  technical,  social,  and  economic  subjects  will  be  and 
are  being  studied  under  these  and  other  modes  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  But  what  of  the  more  liberal  studies?  What  of  litera¬ 
ture — the  subject  most  relevant  to  what  was  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  essay  on  the  failings  of  popular  taste?  It  is  a 
familiar  argument  that  taste  in  art  is  something  that  cannot 
be  taught.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  can  be  trained  and  corrected. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  a  healthy  taste  is  normal  and  has  been 
usually  corrupted  by  pedantic  and  irrelevant  teaching  or  by  the 
influences  of  environment  or  of  the  struggle  for  life,  this  normal 
taste  can  be  recovered.  Again,  there  is  the  authoritative  stah'- 
ment  that  the  only  way  to  understand  poetry  is  to  sit  at  the 
poet’s  feet  and  listen  to  his  inspired  words.  But  two  notable 
authorities  at  least  are  on  the  other  side.  “  Eloquence,”  said 
Mill  in  a  memorable  passage,  ‘‘  is  heard,  poetry  is  overheard. 
Eloquence  supposes  an  audience  ;  the  peculiarity  of  poetry  appears 
to  lie  in  the  poet’s  utter  unconsciousness  of  a  listener.”  The 
orator  prepares  his  audience ;  those  who  would  understand  the 
poet  must  be  otherwise  prepared.  This  agrees  with  Croce’s 
doctrine  that  to  judge  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  expression  one  must 
reproduce  it  in  oneself,  place  oneself  at  the  point  of  view  of 
him  who  expressed  it.  Teaching  how  to  read  poetry  is  teach¬ 
ing  how  to  attain  the  poet’s  point  of  view.  There  is  a  complex 
of  mental  history  l)ehind  every  poem  which  must  be  mastered 
before  the  poem  can  be  truly  read.  To  the  unprepared  reader 
the  mental  history  accounting  for  the  birth  of  many  pieces  of 
fine  literature  is  quite  inscrutable.  Blake,  surely,  even  when 
he  seems  as  limpid  as  sunshine,  cries  out  for  an  interpreter. 
How  is  the  reader  to  construe  Meredith’s  poetry  until  the  drift 
of  Meredith’s  philosophy  of  life  has  been  expounded?  The  mere 
order  in  which  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley  should  be  read 
is  of  supreme  importance.  The  teacher’s  function  is  to  lend  us 
the  key — to  how  many  poets?  Headers  who  will  laboriously  find 
the  key  for  themselves  are  few ;  not  for  them  is  adult  educa¬ 
tion  needed.  Accomplished  oral  reading  may  supply  the  secret 
word,  and  one  good  suggestion  lately  mooted  is  a  revival  of  the 
time-honoured  penny  reading.  Reading  aloud  by  members  of 
a  circle  may  also  be  helpful,  so  long  as  studied  elocution  is  barred. 
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The  adult  education  movement  should  be  largely  a  movement 
for  teaching  how  to  read,  and  then  how  to  think  and  how  to 
carry  thought  into  expression  in  word  or  work.  Mere  scholastic 
leaching  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  a  unanimous  social  move¬ 
ment,  or  it  will  hardly  make  history.  Those  who  have  read 
must  take  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  read.  Each  of  us 
is  senior  to  some  one’s  junior;  we  can  each  gain  something 
from  the  give  and  take  of  intellectual  discussion.  Many  of  us 
can  afford  invaluable  aid  to  large  numbers  of  the  inexperienced, 
and  save  them  from  straying  on  aimless  paths.  A  craving  for 
intellectual  light  always  tends  to  bring  people  together  into 
social  groups.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  such  a  demand 
led  to  the  creation,  by  the  working  classes  themselves,  of  several 
hundred  mechanics’  institutions,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages 
similar  movements  created  the  Universities.  If  it  be  wisely 
directed,  library  authorities  will  take  their  due  share  in  the 
movement.  The  inferior  book  will  be  sternly  excluded  ;  the  right 
books,  by  duplication  and  reduplication  of  the  best  or  by  the 
rapid  mobilisation  of  units  in  scattered  libraries,  will  be  always 
at  the  service  of  readers  wanting  them.  Libraries  will  also 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  active  work  of  guidance  by  holding 
lectures,  classes,  and  circles  within  their  own  walls,  and  co¬ 
operating  with  those  held  outside.  Finally,  the  keen  librarian, 
with  his  wide  comparative  knowledge  of  hooks,  will  be  at  hand 
with  information  and  advice  for  students  of  all  kinds  and  grades, 
publicists,  journalists,  and  teachers,  for  there  are  few  indeed 
who  can  dispense  entirely  with  his  peculiar  help. 


“FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW “  STORIES 

THE  ENEMY  IN  AMBUSH 
By  Hugh  Walpole 

I 

Captain  John  Ford  counted  the  minutes  until  his  wife’s  arrival;  not 
exactly  because  he  loved  her — they  had  been  married  now  for  fifteen 
years — but  because  her  arrival  meant  his  departure,  meant  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  most  trying  six  months  of  his  life.  He  had  known  other 
trying  times ;  that  period  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  with  Mrs.  Ford 
w  hen  he  had  loved  her  and  she  had  not  loved  him ;  that  time  in  India 
when  one  fever  had  trodden  upon  the  heels  of  another  with  an  impatient, 
exultant  ferocity ;  that  time  in  London  when  he  had  thought  his  best 
friend  in  love  with  his  wife  and  had  found  to  his  horror  that  he  didn’t 
mind  :  all  these  times  had  been  bad,  but  they  had  been  nothing — ^no, 
nothing  at  all — to  his  winter  in  Moscow.  He  had  come  six  months  ago 
that  he  might  acquire  the  Russian  language  for  the  benefit  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  (that  is  the  way  that  he  saw  it).  He  had  been  directed  by  the 
English  Consulate  to  the  family  Ivanoff,  the  lady  of  the  house  being 
used  to  officers,  the  flat  being  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  town  (Krivar 
batsky  Pereoulok,  D.ii.  k.s.)  and  the  food  “simple  but  excellent” 
He  had  arrived  with  a  great  many  boxes  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  (of  course,  he  did  not  realise  this)  Mme.  Ivanoff’s  heart  had  sunk 
when  she  saw  him.  She  had  had  English  officers  in  her  house,  now  for 
fifteen  years,  but  she  had  never  seen  anyone  so  alarming  as  Captain 
John  Ford.  He  was  handsome,  but  stiff  as  a  deal  board.  His  clothes 
were  surely  made  of  iron,  such  creases  were  there  in  the  trousers,  so 
severe  were  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket :  he  w'as  very  tall  and  very  thin 
with  eyes  like  cold  blue  stones,  a  brown  moustache  that  expressed  in  its 
every  hair  haughty  and  contemptuous  surprise,  and  black  shining  boots 
that  showed  her,  poor  woman,  that  before  many  days  were  over  Masha 
would  incur  his  severest  displeasure. 

Shq  would  have  liked  to  have  said  that  her  rooms  were  all  occupied, 
but  she  had  just  then  no  one  at  all  and  needed  the  money.  She  looked 
at  his  healthy,  tanned,  and  self-satisfied  countenance  and  her  knees 
trembled.  However,  Mme.  Ivanoff  was  a  brave  woman.  She  thought 
of  Kostia,  of  Anna,  of  little  Vladimir.  She  said  that  she  was 

delighted  to  see  him. 

II 

Captain  Ford’s  first  impression  was  that  “  he  couldn’t  have  believed 
there  could  have  been  such  a  country.’’  Certainly  the  weather  during 
the  first  days  towards  the  end  of  September  was  not  propitious.  It 
rained  very  often ;  the  mud  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  streets ;  on 
many  days  a  thick,  heavy  pall  hung  over  the  place,  and  everyone  walked 
with  bent  shoulders  as  though  they  dreaded  a  blow.  The  houses  seemed 
to  be  made  of  papier  mdche,  the  towers  of  gold  and  blue  and  green 
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were  cheap  and  tawdry,  and  the  noise  of  the  clanging  trams  was  deafen¬ 
ing ;  the  Isvoschicks  splashed  mud  over  Captain  Ford’s  trousers  and 
officious  people  were  always  attempting  to  take  his  coat,  hat,  and  stick 
away  from  him  when  he  wished  to  retain  them.  No  one  walked  on 
the  right  side  of  the  street,  church  bells  were  always  ringing  when  he 
wanted  to  slumber.  At  the  Opera  he  was  late  and  had  to  stand  in  the 
passage  during  a  whole  act,  he  tumbled  continually  over  holes  in  the 
pavement,  and  was  kept  waiting  in  his  bank  two  hours  before  they  gave 
him  his  money. 

“  I  simply  couldn’t  have  believed  such  a  country  possible,”  he  said 
to  himself  again  and  again. 

Then  the  Ivanoff  family  was  like  nothing  that  he’d  ever  known. 
.Mme.  Ivanoff  herself,  soft  and  fluffy  and  plump,  with  eyes  that  were 
always  filling  with  tears,  and  the  prettiest  broken  English,  had  been 
in  the  opinion  of  many  English  officers  “  a  dear  little  woman.”  They 
wrote  to  her  long  after  they  had  left  her,  and  told  her  that  one  day 
they  would  come  back  to  live  in  Russia.  She  treasured  their  letters  in 
a  box  that  one  of  them  had  given  her,  with  “  A  Present  from  Brighton  ” 
in  red  paint  on  the  lid.  But  Captain  Ford  simply  found  her  irritating. 
She  was  frightened  with  him,  and  when  she  gave  him  lessons  in  the 
nioraing  lost  her  head,  forgot  her  English,  and  sometimes  even  her 
Russian. 

“  Tm  afraid  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,”  his  moustache  would 
say  to  her. 

And  she  would  stammer  : 

‘‘Oh!  How  say  it  in  Engleesh?  What  is  that  word — yes?  You 
know — ’appy,  merry,  gay — no,  not  gay.  Ah — Tak  !  ”  And  he  would 
wait  with  a  terrible  patience,  staring  just  over  her  head  at  the  Ikon  in 
the  corner  of  the  room. 

Then  she  was  certainly  absent-minded  and  believed  that  good  nature 
was  of  more  value  than  sharpness  of  intellect.  She  simply  wanted 
life  to  be  pleasant  for  everyone,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  six 
stout  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  came  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  played 
Lotto  with  her  until  dinner  time.  Her  husband  also  wished  life  to  be 
pleasant.  He  was  an  inventor  who  had,  many  years  ago,  had  consider¬ 
able  success  with  a  patent  clip  that  held  papers  for  you  with  an  iron 
cfasp  above  your  writing-table.  Since  then  he  had  invented  many 
things — boot-polish,  a  new  way  of  peeling  oranges,  a  game  with  horses 
and  counters,  a  book-rest,  and  a  collapsible  chair  that  became  an 
umbrella-stand  when  you  had  sat  upon  it  long  enough.  Only  the  papier- 
rlip  had  been  really  successful,  but  he  lived  in  great  hope,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  people  in  Moscow  except  at  sudden  moments  of 
utter  despair,  when  he  loudly  proclaimed  his  disdain  of  God,  and  told 
the  cook  (very  much  a  friend  of  the  family)  that  he  intended  to  commit 
.suicide  before  nightfall.  He  was  a  little  man  with  a  red  moustache 
and  large  blue  baby  eyes — ^he  was  sentimental  and  absolutely  credulous  ; 
he  believed  anything  that  anyone  told  him. 

The  children,  Kostia,  Anna,  and  Vladimir,  were  just  like  other 
children,  loved  their  parents  but  only  occasionally  obeyed  them ;  made 
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a  tremendous  noise,  cried  and  laughed  and  sang.  Kostia,  however, 
was  now  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  was  beginning  to  regard  life  seriously, 
he  read  the  newspaper,  was  often  grave  and  silent,  and  patronised  his 
father.  But  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  family  was  Uncle 
Anton,  Mr.  Ivanoff’s  brother.  Some  people  might  have  said  that  he 
was  not  quite  right  in  his  head,  but  all  eccentricities  were  forgiven 
him  for  his  “  remarkable  ideas.” 

“  What  kind  of  ideas?  ”  said  Captain  Ford  suspiciously  when 
Mme.  Ivanoflf  first  told  him  this. 

”  Wonderful  things,”  said  Mme.  Ivanoff,  ”  about  Russia,  and  Go«!, 
and  the  Soul  of  Man.” 

”  Really  !  ”  was  all  Captain  Ford  said. 

Uncle  Anton  was  remarkable  to  look  upon ;  a  giant  of  a  man,  with 
a  long  brown  untidy  beard,  shaggy  brown  eyebrows,  and  a  mop  of 
utterly  uncared-for  hair.  He  was  dirty  and  shabby,  and  sometimes  not 
quite  decent  in  his  appearance.  He  ate  his  food  in  a  horrible  manner, 
blew  his  soup  all  over  the  table,  and  gnawed  bones  in  his  hands  like  a 
savage.  What  Captain  Ford  thought  of  these  things  may  be  imagined  ; 
no  consolation  to  him  that  Uncle  Anton  loved  hiunanity  and  wouM 
walk  a  mile  rather  than  tread  on  a  worm — no  consolation  at  all.  But 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  Uncle  Anton  took,  from  the  first,  a  great  liking 
to  Captain  Ford.  ”  Here  was  a  proper  man,”  he  said.  ‘‘A  man  to 
whom  I  can  talk,”  and  talk  to  him  he  did.  It  was  one  of  Mme. 
Ivanoff’s  hardest  tasks  to  keep  Uncle  Anton  out  of  Captain  Ford’s  room. 
“  He  has  other  interests,”  she  would  tell  her  brother-in-law.  ”  He  is 
different  from  us.” 

“All  men  are  the  same,”  Uncle  Anton  replied,  smiling  dowm  upon 
her.  “  We  are  all  brothers.  My  heart  is  warm  towards  him.” 

Indeed,  at  first,  the  hearts  of  all  the  family  were  warm ;  they  were 
prepared  absolutely  to  make  Captain  Ford  one  of  themselves.  But 
Captain  Ford  did  not  like  vodka,  hated  “  schee,”  could  not  touch 
little  cucumbers,  and  had  a  real  terror  of  “  Rabcheek.”  He  watched 
with  paralysed  fascination  little  Vladimir’s  manner  of  mastication. 
Uncle  Anton’s  preoccupation  with  a  chicken-bone  paled  the  soldier’s 
bronzed  cheek. 

Then  he  had  never,  at  any  time,  been  a  great  conversationalist.  He 
had  always  distrusted  talkers,  and  one  of  his  favourite  dicta  was  : 
“  If  you’ve  got  something  you  want  to  say,  just  think  first  as  to  whether 
it’s  really  worth  while,  you’re  sure  to  find  it  isn’t.”  The  Ivanoffs 
certainly  never  thought  first.  They  said  exactly  what  came  into  their 
heads,  talking  all  together,  screaming  and  shouting  if  necessary,  happy 
and  friendly  and  merry.  Madame  Ivanoff  soon  discovered  that  Captain 
Ford  disliked  noise  at  meal  times,  and  she  did  her  best — but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  her  memory  was  short,  she  was  easily  excited,  and  her  apolo¬ 
gies  afterwards  seemed  to  give  him  very  little  pleasure.  Other  English¬ 
men  had  smiled  at  the  noise  and  confusion.  Captain  Ford  looked  as 
though  he  were  called  on  by  his  country  to  perform  an  especially 
hazardous  and  unpleasant  duty.  It  was  evident  to  anyone  that  he  was 
not  happy.  There  were  many  other  little  things.  He  wanted  a  cold 
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bath  every  morning,  and  that  should  have  been  simple  enough,  but  the 
taps  were  eccentric,  the  water  was  sometimes  brown  and  thick,  the  catch 
would  not  fasten  on  the  bathroom  door  (upon  one  occasion,  when  the 
Captain  was  in  his  bath.  Uncle  Anton  entered,  and,  instead  of  retiring, 
proposed  that  they  should  have  a  bath  together).  Then  there  was  the 
matter  of  “  The  Wash.”  In  England  this  was  a  perfectly  regular 
affair.  You  sent  your  washing  on  Monday  and  received  it  back  again 
on  Friday ;  but  here,  whatever  you  might  do  or  say,  ”  The  Wash  ”  had 
its  own  habits  and  customs.  Frequently  the  arrival  of  ”  Prazniky  ” 
would  delay  things  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  Masha  would  be  sent  to 
the  laundry  with  orders  to  die  rather  than  return  without  the  Captain’s 
collars.  Nevertheless  she  did  return  without  them;  she  had  had  a 
wonderful  conversation  with  the  head  of  the  laundry — he  was  an  agree¬ 
able  man,  and  hoped  by  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  have  discovered 
most  of  the  Captain’s  things. 

‘‘  You  see  what  it  is - ”  said  Mme.  Ivanoff,  smiling  happily. 

”  But,  good  God  I - ”  cried  the  Captain. 

He  shut  himself  then  into  an  impenetrable  reserve,  and  the  family 
regarded  him  with  frightened  eyes.  He  felt  their  terror  and  was 
irritated  by  it.  He  flung  himself  into  the  learning  of  Russian  with  a 
ferocity  and  pertinacity  that  was  devastating.  He  was  not  very  clever, 
but  of  an  amazing  doggedness.  His  accent  was  appalling,  but  he 
never  made  a  mistake  in  grammar.  It  promised  to  be  a  dismal  winter 
for  the  Ivanoffs. 

Ill 

Then,  a  few  weeks  l)efore  Christmas,  Captain  Ford  discovered  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  him.  The  weather  improved.  The  snow 
had  fallen,  and  there  came  a  succession  of  shining,  crystal  days,  when 
the  colours  of  the  sky  were  reflected  in  shadowed  lights  on  the  white 
ground,  when  the  towers  of  gold  and  green  and  blue  hung,  on  misty 
evenings,  like  rounded  clouds  about  the  stars,  when  the  eccentric  shapes 
and  pattern  of  the  Moscow  streets  were  romantic  roads  leading  into 
mysterious  countries,  when  every  ugliness  took  on  beauty,  and  every 
commonplace  comer  seemed  to  watch  with  a  smile,  half-hidden,  half- 
pathetic,  half-expectant.  Captain  Ford  was  uncomfortable.  Entirely 
against  his  will  he  began  to  think  of  his  young  days,  when  he  had  loved 
a  lady  in  the  Gaiety  chorus,  had  thought  her  a  model  of  virtue  and 
modesty,  had  even  written  poetry  to  her.  There  had  even  been  a 
summer  night  when  he  had  driven  her  out  to  Hampstead  in  a  hansom 
and  had  appealed  to  the  moon  to  witness  his  devotion.  Ah  !  how  he 
had  laughed  at  himself  since  then,  and  what  fools  other  young  fellows 
with  an  equal  romantic  folly  had  seemed  to  him  !  There  had  been  a 
moment,  after  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Ford,  when  he  had  been  threatened 
with  some  return  of  this  same  nonsense.  It  had  been  Mrs.  Ford  her¬ 
self  then  who  had  laughed  at  him  :  “  Why,  John  !  ”  she  had  cried  (they 
were  at  Monte  Carlo  on  their  honeymoon),  ”  I  had  no  idea  you’d  got 
that  kind  of  rot  in  you  !  ” 

Afterwards,  with  a  shadow  of  that  same  idealism,  he  had  hoped  for 
a  son,  but  Mrs.  Ford  had  thought  it  unwise  of  them  to  start  a  family 
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when  their  income  was  still  so  slender,  and  they  had  decided  to  wait. 
They  were  waiting  yet. 

Now,  in  spite  of  himself,  Moscow  was  making  him  uncomfortable. 
When,  late,  after  some  dinner-party,  he  was  driving  home  in  his  Isvo- 
schick,  he  would  curse  the  cold  and  the  bumping  roads  and  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  his  horse,  and,  behind  that  cursing,  there  would  be  stealing  a 
strange,  warm,  happy  feeling  of  contentment,  as  the  white  streets  ran 
in  lines  of  light  through  the  dark,  uneven  walls.  The  watchmen’s  fires 
leaping  at  the  street  corners,  the  thin  flames  burning  before  the  Ikons, 
the  Russian  peace  of  that  vast  Russian  night  that  covers  so  spacious  and 
silent  a  land  touching  him  with  its  cool  hand,  whispering  to  him  with 
its  friendly  voice.  By  Christmas  he  had  told  himself  that,  if  he  did 
not  take  care,  he  would  one  day  l>e  making  a  fool  of  himself — he  would 
be  actually  growing  fond  of  the  country.  Now,  this  fear  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself  was  a  very  real  terror  indeed,  and  was  perhaps  all  the 
stronger  in  him  now  because  he  had  shut  himself  up  so  tightly  these 
last  months.  Christmas  Eve  was  a  hard  day  for  him  in  this  fashion  : 
he  bought  presents  for  the  Ivanoff  children  (fine  presents,  too),  but 
would  not  come  to  the  Christmas  tree.  They,  however,  emboldened  by 
this  happy  excitement,  came  into  his  room  and  thanked  him,  and 
Vladimir  (aged  five)  wished  to  kiss  him.  From  this,  fortunately,  he 
was  prevented.  He  was  very  stiff  with  them  and  seemed  angry  at  their 
little  speeches. 

“  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all,”  he  said.  ”  Nitchevo.  Nitchevo.” 

Then  at  supper  the  family  gave  him  presents,  Mme.  Ivanoff  a  copy 
of  Tutchev’s  poetry,  Mr.  Ivanoff  a  Russian  tobacco  box,  and  Uncle 
Anton  a  little  brass  Ikon.  He  was  terribly  embarrassed ;  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  ”  Thanks.  Really — hum — Blagardargoo  Vass — hum — 
Thanks.”  He  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  arranged  to  dine 
that  night  with  some  English  friends. 

It  happened  then,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  that  he  saw  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Artistic  Theatre  of  The  Cherry  Orchard  and  The 
Three  Sisters.  He  was  moved  unexpectedly,  ami,  as  he  told  himself, 
quite  unreasonably.  He  had  not  been,  at  any  time,  a  student  of  the 
theatre,  but  he  was  used  in  England  to  a  comfortable  play  that  l>egan 
at  nine  o’clock  punctually,  had  a  story  that  a  baby  could  understand, 
with  well-known  performers  in  it,  some  of  whom  he  knew  at  his  Club 
and  others  who  came  to  have  tea  with  his  wife.  Moreover,  it  was 
one  of  his  theories  that  a  play  must  not  be  depressing.  “  Worries 
enough,”  he  would  say  to  his  friends — “  in  ordinary  life  without 
your  books  and  plays  being  worrying  too.  That’s  what  /  say” — 
and  was  apparently  quite  unaware  that  all  his  friends  said  the  same 
thing.  He  had  then  no  right  to  be  anything  but  disgusted  by  The 
Cherry  Orchard  and  The  Three  Sisters.  Here  were  two  plays  depress¬ 
ing  and  inconclusive.  Characters  came  in  and  out  at  their  own  pleasure, 
uttered  remarks  quite  carelessly  and  without  purpose,  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  that  they  were  in  a  play  at  all.  At  the  end  of  the  evening 
no  one  was  settled  for  life — indeed,  anyone  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  play,  was  settled,  was  seen  to  be  unsettled  by  the  end  of  it. 
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Moreover,  none  of  the  actors  looked  like  actors,  nor  had,  apparently, 
any  consciousness  that  the  play  would  fall  to  pieces  if  they  were  not 
in  it.  It  was  all  desperately  unlike  anything  of  which  Captain  Ford 
could  l)e  expected  to  approve,  and  yet  he  discovered  in  himself  an 
increasing  consciousness  of  disturbed  alarm.  It  was  exactly  as  though 
he  were  reconnoitring  in  some  enemy’s  country,  was  aware  that  a  man, 
in  ambush,  was  waiting  for  him,  and  that  every  step  might  bring  him 
leaping  upon  him.  “  One  of  these  days  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself 
if  I’m  not  careful  ”...  There  was  his  enemy  in  ambush,  an  enemy 
serious  enough  in  all  conscience  because,  having  made  a  fool  of  one’s 
self  once,  it  is  only  too  possible  that  one  may  do  so  again,  and  then 
again,  and  at  last  be  a  fool  altogether.  In  the  love  of  Madame 
Ranevsky,  of  Gazef,  of  Firs,  for  their  house  and  orchard,  in  the 
burning  passion  of  Masha  and  Verstenen  that  glows  like  a  dark  fire 
at  the  very  heart  of  The  Three  Sisters,  he  found  the  footsteps,  the 
very  secret  marks  of  his  enemy.  Had  he  missed  the  whole  purpose 
and  meaning  of  life?  Had  he  driven  from  him  everything  that  life 
was  intended  to  give  to  the  soul  of  man?  At  that  thought  he  shook 
himself  as  though  he  would  wake  from  an  evil  dream.  What  had  he 
to  do  with  the  Soul  of  Man?  Was  he  not  an  English  officer  and  a 
man  of  practical  common  sense?  He  might  as  well  be  that  drunken 
old  idiot.  Uncle  Anton,  at  once.  He  was  stififer  than  ever  with  the 
Ivanoff  family  .  .  . 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Uncle  Anton,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  rebuff,  whose  child-like  trust  and  simplicity  saw  what  they  wanted 
to  see  and  not  what  they  were  told  to  see,  insisted  on  treating  him 
as  though  he  alone  in  real  truth  knew  Captain  Ford  as,  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  he  was. 

”  You  love  this  country,”  he  said,  standing  over  him  and  putting 
a  big,  dirty  hand  on  his  shoulder.  ”  You  love  this  country.  It  is 
stealing  every  day  more  deeply  into  your  heart.  I  know  that  this  is 
so,  and  that  after  you  have  left  us  you  will  long  always  to  return. 
V’ou  will  have  a  great  hunger  .  .  .’’a  ridiculous  way  for  one  man  to 
talk  to  another. 

It  happened  then  that  as  the  weeks  of  the  new  year  increased  Captain 
John  Ford  longed  every  day  more  passionately  to  escape.  He  hurled 
himself  at  his  Russian,  and  made  remarkable  progress.  The  Ivanoffs, 
with  the  exception  of  Uncle  Anton,  were  now  really  afraid  of  him,  and 
felt  his  stiff  unfriendliness  like  a  cloud  about  the  house.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  they  awaited  his  departure  with  sorrow,  nevertheless,  in 
their  way,  they  were  proud  of  him.  “  You  never  saw  such  an  English¬ 
man,”  they  would  tell  their  friends,  ”  so  proud  and  stiff.  He  never 
opens  his  lips.  The  children  are  so  quiet  you  wouldn’t  know  them — 
a  fine  man,  a  proper  Englishman.” 

Then  Mrs.  Ford  wrote  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  her  travels,  she 
had  reached  Sebastopol,  would  travel  home  through  Russia,  and  would 
pick  him  up  on  her  way.  “I’m  sure  you’ll  be  glad  to  get  home 
again,”  she  said,  ”  after  all  the  queer  people  you’ve  been  seeing.  .  .  .” 

Why  was  it  that,  in  reading  her  letter,  he  had  the  strangest  feeling 
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that  his  wife  wasn’t  real?  Oh  yes!  he  had  certainly  been  out  ot 
England  long  enough.  He  awaited  with  impatience,  and  also  with 
a  strange  anxiety,  his  wife’s  arrival. 

IV 

Mrs.  Ford  arrived  :  she  was  a  brisk  little  woman,  who  stood  on  her 
toes  and  pecked  at  the  world  like  a  bright,  hard  little  bird.  Very 
smart  in  her  dress,  the  impression  she  gave  was  that  she  despised,  above 
everything  else,  waste  of  time.  She  even  clipped  her  sentences : — 

“  Well,  John,  here  I  am.  Leave  to-morrow  10.30.  Must.  Promised 
the  Andersons  be  back  in  time  for  the  Anderson  girl’s  wedding.  Poor 
dear — how  odd  you  look — want  some  new  clothes.” 

Her  evening  meal  with  the  IvanofTs  was  a  strange  business.  She 
talked  brightly  and  sharply,  looking  just  over  Mme.  IvanofF’s  shoulder. 
Mme.  Ivanoff  hated  her  at  the  very  first  glance,  which  was  odd,  because 
Mme.  Ivanoff  never  hated  people.  The  whole  family  hated  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  she  remained  for  many  years  after  in  the  minds  of  the  Ivanoff 
children  as  a  picture  of  dreadful,  devastating  tyranny.  Uncle  Anton 
also  disliked  her  so  much  that  he  would  not  speak  at  all  during  the 
meal,  and  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself  later  in  the  evening:  ”  My 
poor  dear  friend!  My  poor  dear  friend.” 

And  this  was  the  strangest  part  of  it  that,  in  the  light  of  the  newly 
revealed  Mrs.  Ford,  the  Captain,  who  had  been  throughout  the  winter 
a  terror  and  a  depression,  was  suddenly  a  victim.  The  Ivanoff  family 
discovered  that  it  had  really  loved  him  all  the  time,  and  to  allow  him 
to  be  carried  away  in  the  charge  of  such  a  woman  was  a  piercing 
tragedy  !  He  was  going  away  to-morrow  !  Why,  they  would  miss  him  ! 
They  were  not  sure  that  they  were  not  prouder  of  him  than  of  any 
Englishman  that  they  had  ever  had.  Upon  that  evening  there  was 
developed  a  sudden  intimacy,  and  Mme.  Ivanoff  could  not  help  looking 
at  him  with  mysterious  glances,  and  Ivanoff  himself  was  grievously 
tempted  to  press  his  hand. 

Meanwhile  John  Ford  was  in  a  strange  condition.  That  impression 
that  he  had  had  on  reading  his  wife’s  letter  of  her  unreality  oddly 
persisted.  When  she  spoke  to  him  he  felt  as  though  he  were  looking 
at  something  through  a  looking-glass — take  the  glass  away  and  the 
reflection  went  with  it.  She  was  like  a  memory  that  he  didn’t  wish  to 
remember  or  a  photograph  of  a  college  cricketing  team.  Moreover,  he 
knew,  quite  desperately,  that  he  didn’t  wish  to  go  to-morrow.  That 
strange  dread  that  had  been  creeping  daily  more  close  to  him  was  now 
very  near  indeed. 

”  I  shall  make  an  awful  ass  of  myself  if  I’m  not  careful,”  he  said 
to  himself,  looking  at  his  wife. 

Before  they  parted  for  the  night  he  looked  at  Uncle  Anton,  and, 
with  a  shock  of  surprise,  thought,  “  I  believe  he  is  the  only  man  who’s 
every  really  known  me  !  ”  He  lay  sleepless  all  night  beside  the  unreal 
body  of  his  wife ;  his  foot  touched  hers,  and  it  was  as  though  someone 
had  asked  him  to  repeat  the  Latin  verses  that  he  used  to  learn  when 
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he  was  a  boy  at  school.  When  the  early  dawn  lit  her  face  he  felt 
a  sudden  impulse  to  get  up  and  run  for  miles  and  miles  into  the  very 
heart  of  Russia  and  there  be  lost. 

He  did  not  run — his  training  had  been  too  thorough  for  that — but 
the  parting  in  the  morning  was  strangely  moving.  Mrs.  Ford  said 
good-bye  briskly  and  with  a  bright  air  of  relief  because  she  would 
never  sec  these  appalling  people  again. 

“  Come,  John,  we  shall  miss  our  train.” 

The  Captain  stood,  looking  very  English. 

‘‘I’m  coming,”  he  said. 

He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  to  start  down  the  stairs  as  though 
he  had  got  something  very  special  and  private  to  say,  but  when  she 
had  gone  all  he  said  was  : 

”  Well,  well,  good-bye,  Mrs.  IvanofF — very  kind — yes.  Well, 

well - 

He  tipped  the  children ;  Uncle  Anton  made  a  rush  at  him,  stopped 
half-way,  rushed  back,  and  closed  the  door  of  his  room.  Captain  Ford, 
with  eyes  that  were  for  the  first  time  in  the  experience  of  the  Ivanoflfs 
soft  and  human,  made  a  dash  for  the  stairs  as  though  he  were  pursued. 

”  Cfood-bye  .  .  .  (k)od-bye  .  .  .  Good-bye,”  they  cried. 

They  had  hired  a  motor  car,  and  Mrs.  Ford  was  already  sitting  in  it. 

”  Well,  what  people  !”  she  said.  ”  We’ve  just  nice  time  for  the  train.” 

The  car  had  started  when  suddenly  the  Captain  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  stopped  it.  ”  I’ve  forgotten  something,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  car,  dashed  down  the  street,  and  was  through 
the  door  of  the  building.  He  rang  the  bell  of  the  Ivanoff  flat.  Masha 
opened  it ;  he  pushed  past  her,  and,  without  knocking  on  the  door, 
broke  into  Uncle  Anton’s  room.  Uncle  Anton  was  standing,  a  huge 
figure,  before  his  window  peering  down  into  the  street. 

He  turned  round. 

^  ‘‘  It’s  only,”  Ford,  who  was  breathless,  stammered,  ”  that  I  hadn’t 

— said  good-bye.” 

He  held  out  both  his  hands.  Uncle  Anton  took  them,  then  kissed 
him  gravely  three  times.  Captain  Ford,  who  had  never  before  in  his 
life  been  kissed  by  a  man,  said,  still  breathlessly  : 

”  I’m  coming  back.  .  .  .  I  wanted  you  to  know.  .  .  .  I’m  coming 
back .  ’  ’ 

‘‘  Of  course,”  Uncle  Anton  said. 

He  hurried  away  and  was  in  the  car  again. 

“  But,  John,”  his  wife  said.  ”  Whatever  !  .  .  .  The  train.  .  .  .” 

He  said  nothing.  He  stared  out  of  the  window.  The  first  warmth 
of  spring  was  in  the  air.  The  streets  were  running  with  streams  of 
water,  blue  from  the  reflection  of  the  sky.  The  Ikon  above  the  gate 
in  the  Lubiansky  Ploshet  shone  and  glittered;  the  air  seemed  to  be 
full  of  a  noise  of  bells  and  hammers.  The  row  of  booths  with  their 
dolls  and  fruit,  their  hideous  china  ornaments  and  their  wooden  toys 
were  reflected  with  all  their  colours  in  the  p>ools  of  water.  John  Ford 
drew  a  deep  sigh,  then  nodded  to  himself. 

He  knew  that  his  enemy  had  made  his  spring,  and  he  was  glad. 
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